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Seribendi rtcte tofeit est etprm^puimi etfms, 

HUK. Ars Poet. ver. 309. 

Sound jvdgment is the grounfLof writing well. 

^ ROSCOMMON. 

•lyi-R. Locke has an admirable reflection upon the 
difference of wit and judgment, whereby he endea- 
vours to shew the reason why they are not always the 
talents of the same person. His words are as follow: 
^And hence, peihaps, niay be given some reason of 
that common observation, *' That men who have a 
great deal of wit, and prompt memories, have not 
always the clearest judgment, or deepest reason/* 
For wit lying most in the assemblage of ideas, and 
pattinp those together with quickness and variety, 
whorem can be iound any resemblance or congruity, 
thereby to make up pleasant pictures, and agreeable 
visions in the &ncy ; judgment, on the contrary, lies 
quite on the other side, in separating carefully one 
from another, idea^ wherein can be found the. least 
difference, thereby to avoid being misled by simili- 
* tude, and by afiwity to take one thing for another. 

VOL. VII. fi 
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This is a way of proceeding quite contrary to meta- 
phor and allusion; wherein, for the most part, lies 
that entertainment and pleBsantr^f of wit, which strikes 
so hvely on the fancy, and is therefore so acceptable 
to all people.' 

This is, I think, the best aad most philosophical 
account that I have ever met wfth of wit, which ge- 
nerally, though not always, consists in such a resem- 
blance and congruity of ideas as this author mentions. 
I shall ody add to it, by way of explanation, that 
every resemblance of ideas is not that which we call 
wit, unless it be such an one tliat gives delight and 
surprise to the reader. These two properties seem 
essential to wit, more particularly the last of them. 
In order tlierefore that tlie resemblance in the ideas 
be wit, it is necessary that the ideas should not lie 
loo near one another in the nature of things; for 
where the likeness is obvious, it gives mo soiprise. 
To compare one man's singing to that of another, or 
to represent the whiteness of any object by that of 
miU( and snow, or tlie variety of its cdoars by those 
of tiie rambow, cannot be <^led wit, utdess besides 
this obvious resemblance, there be some further con- 
gruity discovered m the two ideas, that is capable of 
giving the reader some surprise. Tims when a poet 
tells us the bosom of his mistress is as white as snow, 
there is no wit in the comparison; but when he adds, 
%vitli a sigh, it is as cold too, it then grows into wit. 
Every reader's memory may supply him with innu- 
merabk instances of the same nature. For this rea- 
son, tlie similitudes in heroic poets, who endeavoor 
rather to till the mind with great conceptions, than to 
divert it with such as are new and surprising, have 
seldom any thing in them that can be called wit. 
Mr. Locke's account of wit, with this short explana- 
tion, comprehends most of the species of wit, as 
metaphors, similitudes, allegories, enigimis^ mottos. 
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{larables, fiibles, dreams, visious» di^matic writings, 
burlesque, and all the methods of alludou. There 
are many otlier pieces of wit (how remote soever 
they may appear at first sight from the foregoing' 
description) which upon examination will be found 
to agree with it. 

As true wit generally consists in this resemblance 
and congruity of ideas, false wit chiefly consbts in 
the resemblance and congruity sometimes of single 
letters, as in anagrams, clurouograms, lipograms, and 
acrostics : sometimes of syllables, as in echoes and 
doggerel rhymes: sometimes of words, as in puns 
andquibbles ; and sometimes of whole sentences or 
poems, cast into the figures of eggs, axes, or altars : 
nay, some carry the notion of wit so far, as to ascribe 
it even to external mimicry ; and to look upon a man 
as an ingenious person, that can resemble the tone, 
posture, or face of another. 

As true wit consists in the resemblance of ideas, 
and false wit in the resemblance of words, according 
to the foregoing instances ; there is another kind of 
wit which consists partly in the resemblance of ideas, 
and partly in the resemblance of words, which for 
distinction sake I shall call mixt wit. This kind of 
wit is that which abounds in Cowley, more than in 
any author that ever wrote. ^ Mr. Waller has likewise 
a great deal of it. Mr. Dr^den is verj' sparing in it. 
Milton had a genins much above it. Spenser is in 
the same class with Milton. The ItaUans, even in 
their epic poetiy, are full of it. Monsieur Boileau, 
who formed himself upon the ancient poets, has 
every where rejected it with scorn. If we look after 
mixt wit amopg the Greek writers, we shall find it np 
where but in the epigrammatists. There are indeed 
some strokes of it ui the little poem ascribed to 
Musaeus, which by that, as well as many other marks, 
betrays itself to be a modem composition. If we 
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look iato the Latin writers, we find none of this mixt 
wit in Virgil, Lucretius, or Catiilltis; very little iu 
Horace, but a gk^at deal of it in Ovid, and scarce 
any thing else in Martial. 

Out of the innumerable branches of mixt wit, I ' 
shall choose one instance which may be met with in' 
all the writers of this class. Tlie passion of love in 
its nature has been thought to resemble fire; for 
which reason the words fire and tiame are made use' 
of to signify love. The witty poets therefore have 
taken an advantage from the double meaning of the 
word fire^ to make an infinite number of witticisms. 
Cowley observing the cold regard of his mistress's 
eyes^ and at the same time tlieir power of producing 
love in him, considers them as burning-glasses made 
of ice; and finding himself able to live in the 
greatest extremities of love^ concludes the torrid 
zone to be habitable. When his mistress has read 
his letter written in juice of lemon, by holding it to 
the fire, he desires her to read it over a second lime 
by love's fiame. When she weeps, he wishes it were' 
inward heat that distilled those drops from the lim- 
bec. When she is absent, he is beyond eighty, that 
is, thirty degrees nearer the pole than when*she is' 
with him. His ambitious love is a fire that naturally 
mounts upwards; his happy love is the beams of 
heaven, and his unhappy love flames of hell. When 
it does not let him sleep, it is a fiame that sends up 
no smoke; when it is opposed by counsel and advice, 
it is a fire that rages tlie more by the winds blowing 
upon it. Upon the dying of a tree, in which he had 
cut hb loves, he observed that his written fiames had 
burnt up and witliered the tree. When he resolves 
to give over his passion, he tells us that one burnt 
like him for ever dreads the fire.- His heart is an 
^tna, that instead of Vulcan's shop, incloses Cupid's 
forge in it. His endeavouring 1o drown his love in 



wioe, is tbrowipf oil upon the fire. He would iiiai' 
nuate to his mistress, Uiat the fire of love, like that 
of the sun (which produces so many living creatures) 
should not only warm, but beget Love in another 
place cooks Pleasure at his fire. Sometimes the poet s 
neart is frozen in every breast, and sometimes scorch- 
ed in eveiy eye. Sometimes be is drowned in tears, 
apd burqt in love, ly^e a ship set on tire in the middle 
of the sea. 

The reader may observe in every one of these 
instances, that the poet mixes the qualities of fire 
with tiiose of Jove ; and in the same sentence speak- 
ing of it both as a passion and as real fire, surprises 
the reader with tliose seeming resembiaooes or con- 
tradictions, that make up all the wit in this kind of 
writing. Mizt wit theref(»e is a composition of pun 
and true wit, and is more or less perfect, as the re- 
semblance lies in the ideas or in the words. Its founda- 
tions are kid partly in ^sehood and partly in truth; 
reason puts in her claim for one half of it, and extra- 
vagancy for tiie .other. The only province therefore 
for this Idnd of wit, is epigmm, or those little occa- 
jdonal poems, that in their own nature are nothing 
else but a tissue: of epigrams. I cannot conclude 
this bead a( mixt wit, without owning tliat the ad- 
mirable poet, out of whom X have taken the examples 
of it, had as much true wit as any author that ever 
writ; and indeed all other talents of au extraordinary 
gcsius. 

It may be expected, since I am upon this subject, 
that I should take notice of Mr, Dryden's definition 
of wit^ which, with all the d^erence that is du^ to 
the judgnient of so great a man, is not so properlv 
a definition of wit as of gopd writing in gener<uL 
Wit, a9 he defines it, is ^ a propriety of words and 
thoughts adapted to the subject.' If this be a true 
definition of wit, I am apt to think that Euclid was 
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the greatest mi that ever set pen to paper. It is 
certaili tiicre neverwas a greater propriety of words 
and thoughts adapted to the subject, thau what that 
author has made use of in his Elements. I shall only 
appeal to my reader^ if this definition agrees with any 
notion he has of wit. If it be a true one, I am sure 
Mr. Dryden was not only a better poet, but a greater 
wit than Mr. Cowley ; and Virgil a much more face- 
tious man than either Ovid or Martial. 

Bouhours, whom I look upon to be the most pe- 
netrating of all the French critics, has taken pains to 
shew, that it is impossible for any thought to be 
beautiful which is not just, and has not its founda- 
tion in the nature of things; that the basis of all wit 
is truth; and tlmt no thought can be valuable, of 
which good sense is not the ground-work. Boileau 
has endeavoured to inculcate the same notion in se- 
veral parts of his writings, both in prose and verse. 
This is that natural way of writing, that beautiful 
simplicity, which we so much admire in* the composi- 
tions of the ancients; and which no body deviates 
from, but those who want strength of genius to make 
a thought shine in its own natural b^uties. Poets 
who want this.streng(h of genius to give that majestic 
simplicity to nature, which we so much admire in the 
works of the ancients, are forced to hunt after foreign 
ornaments, and not to let any piece of wit of what 
kind soever escape them. I look upon these writers 
as Goths in poetry, who like those in architecture, 
not being able to come up to the beautiful simplicity 
of tl^ old Greeks and Romans, have endeavoured to 
suiHQ^'its place with all the extravagancies of -an irre- 
gvS&t ^ncy. Mr. Di^den makes a very handsome 
observation on Ovid's writing a letter from Dido to 
.£neas, in the following words: • Ovid,' says he, 
speaking of Virgil's fiction of Dido and ^neas, ' takes 
it up aSler him, even in the same age^ and makes an 
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ancient lieroine of Virsil's new created Dido ; dic- 
tates a letter ibr her just before her death to the 
uDgratefnl fugitive, and very unluckily for himself, 
is ror measuring a sword with a man so much saperior 
in force to him on the same subject. I think I may 
be judge of this, because I have transbited both. 
The iamons author of the Art of Love has nothing 
of his own ;. he borrows all from a greater master in 
hb own profession, and which is worse, improves 
nothing which he finds. Nature fails him, and being 
forced to his old'shift, he Ims recourse to witticism. 
This passes indeed with his soft admirers, and gives 
htm the preference to Virgil in their esteem.' 

Were not I supported by so great an authority as 
that of Mr. Dryden, I should not venture to observe, 
that the taste of most of our English poets, as well 
as readers, is extremely Gothic. He quotes Mon- 
sieur Segrais for a threefold distinction of the readers 
of poetry ; in the first of which he comprehends the 
babble of readers, whom he does not treat as such 
with regard to their quality, but to their numbers and 
the coarseness of their taste. His words are as 
follow; ' Segrais has distinguished the readers of 
poetry, according to their capacity of judging, into 
three classes.' [He might have said the same of 
writers too, if he had pleased.] ' In the lowest form 
he places those whom he calls Les Petits Esprits, such 
thmgs as are our upper-gallery audience in a play- 
house ; who like nothing but the husk and rind of 
wit, and prefer a quibble, a conceit, an epigram, 
before solid sense and elegant expression. These are 
mob readers. If Virgil and Martial stood for parlia- 
ment-men, we know already who would carry it. 
But though they made tlie greatest appearance in the 
field, and cried the loudest, the best on it is, they are 
but a sort of French huguenots, or Dutch boors, 
brought over in herds, but not naturalized ; who have 
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not lands of two pounds per annum la Parnassus, 
and therefore are not privileged to poll*. Their 
authors are of the same level, fit to represent them 
on a mountebank's stage, or to be masters of the 
ceremonies in a bear-garden: yet these are they nvbo 
have the most admirers. But it oflten happens, to 
their mortification, that as their readers improve their 
stock of sense (as they may by reading better books, 
and by conversation with men of judgment) they sooa 
forsake them.' 

. I must not disnnss this subject without observing, 
that as Mr. Locke in the passage abovementioned has 
discovered the most fruitful source of wit, so there 
is another of a quite contrary nature to it, which 
does likewise branch itself out inl» several kinds. 
For not only the resemblance, but the opposition of 
ideas, does very often produce wit; as I could shew 
in several little points, turns, and antitheses, that I 
may possibly enlarge upon in some future specula- 
tion. C. 

* To poll is used here as fiigoifying to vote; bnt in pro- 
priety of speech, the poll only ascertains tlie majority of 
votes. 
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HumoM o^t cermcem pietor equimm 
Jungere m veUt, et varias i$iducere plumaSf 
Undique coUatis membris, ut turpitet' atrum 
Desmat in piscem mutter formoaa aupeme ; 
SpectaJtum admissi risum teneatis amid? 
Credite, Pisones, isti tabuUBf fore librum 
Per^nuiemy a^ns, velut agfi sonumy vana 
Fingeniur spedes 

HOR. Ars Poet. ver. ]. 

If in a pictiire, Piso, you shoidd see 

A handsome woman with a iish's tail, 

Or a man^s head upon a horse's neck, 

Or limbs of beast, of the most dijfferent kinds, 

Covered with feathers of all sorts of birds ; 

Wou'd you not laugh, and think the painter mad? 

Trust me that book is as ridiculous, 

Whose incoherent style^ like sick men's drean^ 

Varies all shapes, and mixes all extremes. 

ROSCOMMON*. 

It is very hard for the mind to disengage itself from 
a subject on which it has been long employed. The 
thoughts will be rising of themselves from time to 
time, though we give them no encouragement ; as the 
tosstngs and fluctuations of the sea continue several 
hours after the winds are laid. 

It is to this that I impute my last night's dream or 
vision, which formed into one continued allegory the 
several schemes of wit, whether false, mixed, or true, 
that have been the subject of my late papers. 

Methought I was transported into a country that 
was filled with prodigies and enchantments, governed 
by the goddess of Falsehood^ and intitled the Region 
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of False Wit. There was nothing in the fields, the 
woods, and the rivers, that appeared natural. Seve- 
ral of the trees blossomed in leaf-gold, some of 
them produfced bone-lace, and some of them precious 
stones. The fountains bubbled in an opera tune, and 
were filled with stags, wild boars, and mermaids that 
lived among the waters ; at the same time that dol- 
phins and several kinds of fidi [dayed up^n the 
banks, or took their pastime in the meadows. The 
birds had many of them golden beaks, and human 
voices. The fiowers perfumed the air with smells of 
incense, ambergrease, and pulvillios*; and were so 
interwoven with one another, that they grew up in 
pieces of embroidery. The winds were filled with 
sighs and messages of distant lovers. As I was walk- 
ing to and fro in this enchanted wilderness, I could 
not forbear breaking out into soliloquies upon the 
several wonders which lay before me, when, to my 
great surprise, I found there were artificial echoes in 
every walk, that bv repetitions of certain words which 
I spoke, agreed with me, or contradicted me, in every 
thing 1 said. In the midst of my conversatioti with 
these invisible companions, I discovered in the centre 
of a very dark grove a monstrous fiibric built alter 
the Gothic manner, and covered with innumerable 
dewces in that barbarous kind of sculpture. I imp- 
mediately went up to it, and found it to be a kind of 
heathen temple consecrated to the god of Dulness. 
Upon my entrance I saw the deity of the place dressed 
in the habit of a monk, with a book in one hand and 
a rattle in the other. Upon his right hand was In- 
dustry, with a lamp burning before her ; and on Ida 
left Caprice, with a monkey sitting on her shoulder. 
Before his feet there stood an altar of a very odd 
make, which, ?is I afterwards found, was shaped in 

* Pulvillios, sweet scento* 



that mtmier to compSy witth the imcr^itioii that buf- 
rounded it. Upon the altar there fciy several offer- 
ings of axes, wings, and eggs, cot in paper, and in- 
scribed wiHi verses. The temple was Med witii Tola- 
ties, who i^i^ied themsc^es to difiereut divereioas^ 
as tfadr Haicies directed them. In one part of it t 
saw a regiment of am^raras, who were oentiawaliy in 
motioti, turning to lb& right w to the left, himg 
abont, dof^hn^ thew raaSs, shifting Iheir stations, 
and thfofring themselves into all me figuMs and 
eo«uitM''nian%es of the most changeable and per- 
plexed exercise. 

-Not far frofn these was the body of aeroslics, aMule 
up of very di&proportioned persons. It was disposed 
into three columns, the officers planting themselves in 
a line on the left hand of each colamn* The «fficeis 
were all of them at lea^ six feet h%h, and made three 
Tows*of very proper men; bat the coounon soldiers^ 
who €fled up the spaces between the offieers, were 
such dwaHs, cripples, and scarecrows, that one could 
hM-dly look upon them wilhout langMag. There 
weve b^nd the acrostics two or three files of cfaro- 
nogmms, which difift^red only from ^ former, as 
their officers were equipped (like the figiwe of Time) 
with an hour-glass in one hand, mid a scyliie in the 
other, mid tocrft their posts promiscuously among the 
private men whom they commanded. 

in the body of the temple, and hefore the very 
#ioe of ^e dttty, methought I saw the phantom of 
Tryphiod(M<as, the l^togrammatist, engaged in a ball 
m& foar-attd4wenty pemons, %vho pursued him by 
tmms throi^ aH the intricacies and labyrinths q( a 
eouatiy-dance, without being Mt to overtake him. 

Oijserring several to ht very busy at tlie western 
ead of the temple, I enquired into what they were 
dmng, and found diere was in that quarter the great 
amgaeiae of rcAwissea, These were several things of 
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the most different natures tied up in bundles, and 
•thrown upoo one another in heap^ like faggots. You 
might behold an anchor, a night-rail, and .a hobby- 
horse bound up together. One of the .workmen see- 
ing me very much surprised, told me, there was an 
infinite deai of wit in seversd of those bundles, jEUid 
that he would explain them to me. if I pleased ; I 
thanked him for his civility, but told him I, was. in 
very great haste at that time* As I was going out of 
the temple, I observed in one comer of it si^. cluster of 
men and women laughing very heartily^ and diverting 
themselves at a game of crambo. I he^rd several 
double rhymes as 1 psissed by them, which raised a 
great deal of mirth. 

Not far from these was another set of merry peo- 
ple engaged at a diversion, in which the whole je^ 
was to mistake one person for another. To give oc- 
casion for these ludicrous mistakes, they were divided 
into pairs, every pair being covered from head to foot 
with the same kind of dress, though perhaps there 
was not the least resemblance in their faces. . By this 
means an old man was sometigies mbtaken for a boy, 
a woman for a man, and a black-a-moor for an £uro- 
pean, which very often produced great peals of lau^ 
ter. These I guessed to be a party of puns. But 
being very desirous to get out of this world of m^gic, 
whidb had ahnost turned my brain, I left the temp^, 
and crossed over the fields that lay about it with all 
the speed I could make. I was not gone &r, before 
I heard the sound of trumpets and alarms, which 
seemed to proclaim the march of an enemy; and, as 
I afterwards found, was in reality wh^t I apprehended 
it. There appeared at a great distance a very shining 
light, and in the midst of it,, a person of a most beau- 
•titul aspect ; her name was Truth. On her right 
. hand there marched a male deity, who bore several 
quiverron his shvuldeis, and grasped several arrows 
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Id his hand. His nane was Wit. The approach of 
these two eiiemie» filled all the territories of False 
Wit with an unspeakable consternation, insomuch that 
•the goddess of those regions appeared in person upon 
ber nrontiers, with tibe several inferior deities, and the 
different bodies of forces which 1 had before seen in 
the tonple, who were now drawn up in array, and 
pr^Mired to give their fees a wafrm reception. As the 
march of the enemy was very slow, it gave time to 
the several inhabitants who bordered upon the regions 
of Falsehood to draw their forces into a body, with a 
desi^ to stand upon their guard as neuters, and attend 
the issue of the coariiat. 

I must here.inform my reader, that the frontiers of 
the enchanted re^n, which I have before desorfllied, 
were inhabited by the species 4>f Mixed Wit, who 
made a very odd appearance when they were mustered 
together in an anny . There were men whose bodies 
were stuck full of darts, and women whose eyes were 
burning-glasses: men that had hearts of me, and 
women that had breasts of snow. It would, be end- 
less to describe several monsters of the like natore, 
that composed this great army ; which immediately 
fell asunder, and divided itself into two parts, the 
one hsA£ throwing themselves behind the banners of 
Truth, and the oSier behind those of Falsdiood. 

The goddess of Falsehood was of a gigantic sta- 
ture, and advanced some, paces before the front of 
her army ; but as the dazzling light wliich flowed 
^m Truth b^an to shine upon 1^ she faded iii- 
KQsibly ; insomuch that in a little space, she looked 
lather uke an huge phantom, thmi a real substance. 
At length, as the goddess of Truth approached still 
nearer to her, she feU away entirely, and vanishad 
amidst the br^tness of her presence ; so that there 
did not remain the least trace or impression of her 
figuwin the place where she had been seen. 

VOL. VII. c 
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As at the misg of the sun the cortteHatiMS gPMr 
thin, and the stars go out one after mother, till the 
whole Iwnusphere is extinguished; such yurm the 
vmuhiag of the ^^ddess: and not ouljir 4if the goci- 
dess herself, hut of the whole army that attended 
her, which syiii|iathi2ed with then- leader, and shrunk 
kto nothing, in profMtrtioa as the goddess disappear- 
ed. At liie sane tiaw the whole tenple sunk, thtR 
iish bttixk themselves to Ihe sbicams, and the wild 
beasts to tlie woods, the feuotmns recovered their 
murmurs, the hvds their voices, the trees their leaves, 
.the flowers their aoentB, and the whole £ice of nature 
its true and genuine appearanee. Though I still 
coaisaBed asleep, I Ancied myself as it were awaken- 
ed out of a 4Kam, when I saw tlia r^ion of pro- 
di^es 3esteifid to woods and rivers, fields and mea- 

«h]WB. 

. Upon the seaoval of that wild soene of wonders, 
which had very mnoh disturbed my haaginadon, i 
iook a fiiH sarvey of the persoos of Wit and Tmtb ; 
Jar indeed it was impossiUe to look upon the OsBt, 
wkhoMt seeing the odber at. the same time. There 
was behind mm a strong compact body of figinies. 
The genius of Heroic Poetry appeared with a sword 
ia her hand, and a laurel on hear head. Tra^y was 
crowned with cypress, and covered with robes oHpped 
in blood. Satire had smiles in her iook, and a dagger 
under her garment. Rhetoric was knowq by her 
Ihaaderbolt; and Comedy by her mask. After seve- 
sal other figures, Epigram marched up in (ktte rear, 
wiho had been posted these «t the bes|inning of the 
expeditifin, that he might not revolt from the enemy^ 
whom he was saspeeted to fiivbhr in his heart. £ was 
very much awed and delighted with the appearance 
of tiie god of Wit ; <there was something so amiaMe» 
and yet so piercii^ ia his looks, as inspired me at 
once with love and lecror. As I was gaaug on him. 
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to my unspeaiiable joy he took a quiver of arrows 
friNB his slKM^der^ in order to make ne a |Mreseiit of 
k; imt as I was reaching out my hand to receive it of 
him, I knocked it against a chmr, and by tet means 
awaked* C. 
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Hie nviimu ambUiosa 



PoMpertate ofuxas-— — 

JQV. Sat Hi. u». 

The face of wedlfii hi poverty \9t wear. 

Thk most improper thmgs we commit in the con- 
duct of our lives, we are led into by the ibrce of 
iasinon. Instances niigbt be given, in which a pre- 
vailing custom makes us act against the rules of na* 
ture, law, and cmnmoe-sense ; but at present I shall 
confine ray ccmsideration to the effect it has upon 
men's minds, by looking into our behaviour when it 
b the fishion to go into moumiiw. The custom of 
rqpresenting the ^ief we have for mt loss of the dead 
by our habits, certamly had its rise from the real 
sorrow of such as were too much distressed to take 
the proper care they ought of their dress. By degrees 
it prevailed, that such as had this inward oppression 
upon their minds, made an apology for not joining 
with the rest of the world in their ordinary diver- 
sions by a dress suited to their condition. This tibere* 
fore was at first assumed by snch only as were under 
real distress; to whom it was a relief that they had 
nothing about them so light and gav as to be irksome 
to the gloom and mdnncfaoly of ttfeur inward reflec- 



* 
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tions, or that mi^t misrepresent tliem to others. In 
process of time thb laudable distinction of the sor* 
rowfiil was lost, and mourning is sow worn by heirs 
and widows. You see nothing but magmficence -and 
solemnity in the equipage of the reUct, and an air of 
release from servitude in the pomp of a soa who has 
lost a wealthy father. This fashion of sorrow is now 
become a generous part of the ceremonial between 
princes and sovereigns, who, m the language of all 
nations, are styled brothers to ieach other, and put on 
the purple * upon the death of any potentate with 
whom they live m amity. Courtiers, and all who 
wish themselves such, are immediately seized with 
grief from head to foot .upon this disaster to their 
prince ; so that one may know by the very buckles of 
a gentleman-usher, what degree of firiendship any de- 
ceased monarch maintained with the court to which 
he belongs. A good courtier's habit and behaiviour k 
hieroglyphical on these occasions. He deals much in 
whispers, and you may see he dresses according to the 
best intelligence. 

The general afiectation among men, of appearing 
greater than they are, makes the whole world run 
into the habit of the court. You see the lady, who 
the day before was as various as a rainbow, upon 
the time appointed for beginnng to mourn, as dark 
as a cloud. This humour does not prevail only on 
those whose fortunes can support any change in their 
equipage, nor on those only whose incomes demand 
the wantonness of new a{^[)earances ; but on such 
also who have just enough to clothe them. An old 
acquaintance of mine, of ninety pounds a year, who 
has naturally, the vanity of being a man of Cushion 
deep at his heart, is very much put to it to bear the 
mortality of princes. He made a new black suit 

* Royal and prinQelymoumen are ckul ID purple. 
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iip<m the deatk of the King of Sprin^ ke turned it for 
the King of Portugal, and he now keeps his chamber 
while it is scouring for the £niper<H'. He is a good 
ecoBombt in h» extravagance, and makes only a freh 
Mack button on his iron-grey suit for any potentate 
•f small tenitories ; he indeed adds his ciape hat- 
band for a prince whose exploits he has admired m 
the Gasette. But whatever comphments may be 
made on these occasions, the true mourners are the 
mercers, silkmen, laoemen, and milliners. A prince 
of a merciful and royal disposition would refect with 
great anxiety u))on tiie pro^Mct of his death, if he 
considered what numbers would be reduced to misery 
by that accident only. He would think it of moment 
enough to direct, that in the notification of his de- 
parture, the honour done to him mi^ht be restrained 
to those of the househiM of the prmce to whom it 
should be 8igni6ed. He would think a general mourn- 
ing to be m a less degree the same ceremony which is 
practised in barbarous nations, of killing tlieir slaves 
to attend the obsequies of their kings. 

I had been wondeifidly at a loss for many months 
together, to guess at tlie character of a man who came 
now and then to our eoflfee-house. He ever ended a 
news-paper witib this reflection, * Well, I see all the 
fordgn princes are in good health.^ If you asked, 
* Pkny, sir, what says the postman from Vienna ?' He 
answered, * Make us thankfol, the German Princes 
are M wdl.' 'What does he say from Baroekmaf 
' He does not speak but that the country agrees very 
wdl with tlie new Que«i.' After very much enquiry, 
Ifound this man of universal lo^idty was a wholesale 
dealer in silks and ribbons. His way b, it seems, if 
he hires a weaver or workman, to have it inserted in , 
his articles, * that all thb shall be well and truly per- 
formed, provided ii^ foreign potentate shall depart 
this life within the time abovementioned.' It happ^is 

c2 
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in all public mournings that tlie niany trades whidi 
depend upon our habits, are during that folly either 
pinched with present want, or terrified with the appa- 
rent approach of it. All the atonement which men 
can make for wanton expences (which is a sort of in- 
sulting the. scarcity under which others labour) is, that 
the superfluities of the wealthy give supplies to the 
necessities of the poor; -but instead of any other good 
arising from tlie affectation of hieing in courtly habits 
of mourning, all order seems to be destroyed by it ; 
and the true honotu: which one court does to another 
on that occasion, loses its force and eflkacy. When a 
foreign minister beliolds the court of a nation (which 
flourishes in riches and plenty) lay aside upon the loss 
of his master, all marks of splendour and magnifi- 
cence, though the head of such a joyfiil people, he 
will conceive a greater idea of the honour done to his 
master, than when he sees the generality of the people 
in the same habit. When one b afraid to ask the wife 
of a trsidesman whom she has lost of h^r family; and 
after some preparation endeavours to know whom she 
mourns for ; 1k>w ridiculous is it to hear her explain 
herself, * That we have lost one of the -house of 
Austria y Princes are elevated so highly above the 
rest of mankmd, that it b a presun^tuous dbtinctiou 
to take a part in honours done to their memories, ex- 
cept we have authority for it, by being related in a 
particular manner to the cou^t which pays the vene- 
ration to their friendship, and seems toexpress on such 
an occasion the sense of the uncertainty of human life 
in general, by assuming the habit of sorrow, though 
in the full possession of trium{^ and royalty. 

R. 
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Demetriy teque, T\geUi 



Discipularum inter jubeo plorare cathedras. 

HOK. 1 Sat. X, 90. 

Demetrius and Tigelfius, know yoni' place ; 

Go hence, and whine among the school-boy race. 

• 

After having at large explained what wit is, and de- 
scribed the &l8e appearances of it, all that labour 
seems but an useless enquiry, without some time be 
^nt iu considering the apphcation of it. The seat of 
wit, when one speaks as a man of the town and tlie 
world, is the playhouse ; I shall therefore fill this pa- 
per with reflections upon the use of it in that, place. 
The application of wit in the theatre has as strong an 
effect upon the manners of our gentlemen, as the taste 
of it has upon th<^ writings of our authors. It may, 
perhaps, look like a very presumptuous work, though 
not foreign from the duty of a Spectator, to tax tlie 
writings of such as have long had the general applause 
of a nation; but I shall always make reason^ truth, 
and nature the measures of praise and dispraise ; if 

those are for me, the generality of opinion is of no 

consequence against me ; if they are against me, the 

general opinion cannot long support me. 
Without further preface, I am going to look into 

some of our most applauded plays, and see whether 

They deserve the figure tiiey at present bear in the 

imaginations of men or not. 
In reflecting upon these works, I shall chiefly dwell 

upon that for which each respective play is most celc- 
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brated. The present paper shall be employed upon 
Sir Fopliog Fluttei*. The received character of this 
play is, that it is the pattern of genteel comedy. Dori- 
mant and Harriot are the chaiucters of greatest con- 
sequence, and if these are low and mean, the reputa- 
tion of the play b very uiyttst. 

I will take for granted, that a fine gentleman should 
be honest in his actions, and refined in his language. 
Instead of this^ our hero in this piece is a direct knave 
in his designs, and a clown in his language. Bellair is 
his admirer and friend ; in return for which, because 
he is forsooth a greater wit than his said friend, he 
thinks it reasonable to persuade him to many a young 
lady, whose virtue, he thinks, will last no longer than 
till she is a wife, and then she cannot but fall to bis 
share, as he is an irresistible line gentleman. The 
falsehood to Mrs. Loveit, and the barbarity of tri- 
timphing over her anguish for losing him, is another 
instence of his honesty, as weU as his good-nature. As 
to hn fiiie language; he calb the orange-woman, who, 
it seems, is inclined to grow fat, ^ An overgrown jade, 
with a flasket of guts before her;' and salutes her with 
a pretty phrase of ' How now. Double Tripe f Upon 
the mention of a country-gentlewoman, whom be 
knows nothing of, (no one can imagine why) ' he will 
lay his life she is some awkward iU-rashioned countiy- 
toad, who not having above four dozen of hairs on 
her head, has adorned her baldness with a large white 
fhiz, that she may look sparkishly in tiie fbre-^front of 
the kmg's box at an old play.' Unfkatorai mixture of 
senseless common-place! 

As to the generosity of hb temper, he tells his 
poor footman, ' If he did not wait better,' he would 

^ The Man of the Mode. Sir Fopling was Bean Hewit, 
^n of Sir Thomas Hewit, of Pi^obuiy in Hertfordshire/ 
tyart. ; fond the aiitiior*0own diarftcter is represented in Belhiir. 
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turn him away> in the ibsolent phrase of, <' I'll uiicate 
you-* 

Now for Mrs. Harriot. She laughs at obedience to,, 
an ahsent mother, ivhqse tenderness Busy describes to 
be very exquisite, for ' that she is so pleased with find- 
ttg Harriot again, that, she cannot chide her for bemg 
out of the way.' This witty daughter and fine lady 
has so little respect lor .this good woman, that she ri- 
dicules her air in taking leave, and cries^ ' In what 
struggle is my poor mother yonder ! See, see, her head 
totteruig, her eyes staring, and her under lip trem- 
bling.' But all this is atoned for, because * she has 
more wit }han is usual in her sex, and as much malice, 
thou^i sh^ is as wild as you could wish her, and has. a. 
demureness hi her looks that makes it so surprising.' 
Then to recommend her as a fit spouse for his hero, 
the poet makes her speak her sense of marriage very 
ingenuously : ' I thi^,' says* she, * I might be brought 
to endure him, and :that is all a reasonable woman 
should ei^pect m an husband.' It is methinks unna- 
turalj l;hat we ai^ not made to understand, bow she 
that wsis bred under, a silly pious old mother,, that 
vould never trust her ont of her sight, came to be so 
polite. 

It cannot be denied, but tliat the negligence of 
every, thing which engages the attention of the sober 
and valiifible part of mankind, appears very well drawn 
in this piece. But it is denied, that it is necessary to 
the character of a fine g^tleman, that he should in 
that maimer trample upon all order and decency. As 
for the character of Dorimant, it is more of a coxcomb 
than that of Fopling. He sa}'s of one of his compa- 
nions, that a good correspondence lietween, them is. 
their mutual interest. Speaking of that friend, he de- 
clares, their being much together, ' makes the women 
think the better of his understanding, and judge more 
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favourably of my repotatfon. It makes lliiii pass upon 
some for a man of very good sense, and me upon 
others for a very civil person/ 

This whole eelebrated piece is a perfect contradic* 
tion to good mamiers, good sense^ and common ho-* 
iiesty ; and as there is nothing in it but what is built 
upon the rain of virtue and innocence, according to the 
notion of merit in this comedy, I take tlie Shoemaker* 
to be in reality the fine fientieman of the play : for it 
seems he is an atheist, if we may depend upon his cha- 
racter, as given by the orange-woman, who is herself 
fer from losing the lowest in the [^y. She says of a 
fine man who is Dorimant's companion, there ^ is not 
such another heathen in the town, Except the Shoema* 
ker/ His pretenskm to be the hero of the drama ap- 
pears still more in his own description of his way of hv- 
uig with his lady. ' There is,' says he, ^ never a man in 
town Uves more like a gentleman with his wife than I 
do ; I never mind her motions ; she never inquires 
into mine. We speak to one another civilly, hate one' 
another heartily ; and because it is vulgar to lie and 
soak together, we have each of us our several settle^ 
bed.' That of * soaking together' is as good as if 
Doriraant had spoken it bamself ; and I think, since he 
puts human nature in as ugly a form as the circum- 
stance will bear, and is a staunch unbeliever, he is very 
much wronged in having no part of the good fortune 
bestowed in the last act. 

To speak plain of this whole work, I think notfiing 
but being lost to a sense of mnocenoe and virtue, can 
make any one see this comedy, without observing more 
frequent occasion to move sorrow and indignation, 
than mirth and laughter. At the same time I allow it 

* He also was a real person, and got vast employment by 
the representation of him in this play. 



to be natuie, b«t itisaatiire 'm its uUnost corriiptioo 
aod degeaenicgf*. R. 
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Mohu doceri gatulet lomcos 
Mahtra virgo, et Jinguntwr artWua 
Jttm mrnc, et inee$ie9 wmttra 
Dt ifwro fneijiii0tur umguL 

HOB. 1 04. vi. au 

Behold m ripe aad rndtini^ maid 
Bonad prentice to the wastDo trade : 
Ionian artiste at a mighty price, 
Instrnct her in the mysteries of vice, 
What nets to spread, where subtle baits to lay ; 
And -vMk ma eariy hand they form the tempered cuiy. 

ROflCONMON. 

The two £oXkmmg letters aie i^nui a subject of very 
great aippertaiicey though exprased ^itboat any air ef 
gravity. 

' TO THE SPMCTATQH.^ 

' I TAKE the ireedora of asdEing your advice 
ia behalf of a young country kinswoman of mine who 
is lately cosse to town, and under my care for her 
edttca^oBi. She is very pretty, but you cannot imagine 
how unformed a creature it is. She comes to my 
hands just as nature left her, half finished, and without 

* ^ How Qoold it be otfaerwiie, when tiie author of this play 
was Sir Geoii|e£therid|^, and the character of Dorimant tint 
of Wihnot, Earl of Rodiester ? ' 
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any acquired improvements. When I look on her I 
often think of the Belie Sauvage mentioned in one of 
your papers. Dear Mr. Spectator, help me to make 
her comprehend the visible graces of speech, and the 
dumb eloquence of motion ; for she is at present a 
perfect stranger to both. She knows no way to ex- 
press herself but by hertonguie, and that {4ways to 
signify her meaning. Her eyes serve her yet only to see 
with, and she is utterly a foreigner to the language of 
looks and glances. In this I imicy you could help her 
better than any body. I have bestowed two months 
in teaching her to sigh when she is not concerned, and 
to smile when she is not pleased, and am slshamed to 
own she makes little or no improvement. Then she b 
no more able now to walk, than she was to go at a 
year old. By walking, you will easily know I mean 
that regular but easy motion which gives our persons 
so irresistible a grace as if we moved to music, and is 
a kind of disengaged figure ; or, if I may so speak, 
recitative dancing. But the want of this I cannot 
blame in her, for I find she has no ear, and means no- 
thins by walking but to change her place. I could 
pardon too her blushing, if she knew how to cany 
nerself in it, and if it did not manifestly injure her 
complexion. 

' They tell me you are a person' who have seen the 
world, and are a judge of fine breeding; which makes 
me ambitious of some instructions from you for her 
improvement : which when you have favoured ' me 
with, I shall further advise with you about the disposal 
of this fair forester in marriage ; for I will make it no 
secret to you, that her person and education are to 
be her fortime. 

I am, SIR, 
Your very humble servant, 

CBLIMBNE.' 
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* SIR, 

' Being employed by Celimene to make up 
and send to you lier letter, I make bold to recom- 
mend the case therein mentioned to your considera- 
tion, because she and I happen to differ a little in our 
notions. I^ who am a rou^ man, am afraid the young 
girl is in a fair way to be spoiled : therefore, pray, Mr. 
Spectator, let us have your opinion of this line thing 
called fine breeding; for I am afraid it differs too 
much from that plain thing called good breeding. 

Your most humble servant.* 



The general mistake among us in the educating our 
children is, that in our daughters we take care of their 
persons, and neglect their minds ; in our sons we are 
so intent upon adorning their minds, that we wholly 
neglect their bodies. It is from this that you shall see 
a young lady celebrated and admired in all the assem- 
blies about town, when her elder brother is afraid 
to come into a room. From this ill management it 
arises, that we frequently observe a man's lire is half 
spent, before he is taken notice of; and a woman in 
the prime of her years is out of fashion and neglected. 
The boy I shall consider upon some other occasion, 
and at present stick to the girl : and I am the more 
inclined to this, because I have several letters which 
complain to me, that my female readers have not un- 
derstood me for some days last past, and take tliem- 
selves to be unconcerned in the present turn of my 
writing. When a girl is safely brought from her 
nnrse, before she is capable of forming one simple no- 
tion of any thing in lite, she is delivered to the hands 

vol.. VII. D 
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of her dancing-master ; apd with a collar round her 
neck, the pretty wild thing is taught a fantastical gfa- 
vity of behaviour, and forced to a particular way of 
holding her head, heaving her breast, and moving with 
her whole body ; and all this under pain of never hav- 
ing an husband, if she steps, looks, or moves awry. 
This giv^ the. young lady wonder&d workings of ima- 
ginatioDf what is to pass between her and this hus- 
band, that she is every moment toM of, and for whom 
she seems to be educated. Thus her fancy is engaged 
to turn all her endeavour^ to the ornament of her per- 
son, as wh^t must deternMne her good and ill in this 
life ; and ^Ke oaturaily thinks, jf ^ is taU epofigh, she 
is wise enough for any thing for which her education 
makes her think she is designed. To make her an 
agreeable person is the main purpose of her parents ; 
to that is all their cost, to that all their care airected ; 
and from this genera] foUy of parents we owe our pre- 
sent numerous race of coquettes. These rjeflectioi^s 
puzzle me, wb/sn I think of giving my advice on tiie 
subject of fldaaagiag the wild thing. melitioned in the 
letter of niy icoiT^spondent. But sure there is a mid- 
dle way to ^ followed ; the management of a young 
hidy's p€^qff» is not to be overlooked, but tJ^e erudi- 
tion* of her mind is much more to be regarded. Afc- 
coirding as this is mi^aged, you will see the mind fol- 
low tb^ appetites of the body, or tlie body express the 
virtue of the mind. 

Cl^omira dances with all the elegance of motion 
imaginable; but her eyes are so ctestised with the 
simplicity aftd innocence of her thoughts, that she 
raises in her beholders admiration and good-will^ but 
no loo^e hope ox wild imagination. The true art in 
this frase is, to make the mm and body iyiprove to- 

* Erudition seems to be used ii«Ee in an uncommon scme^ 
for cuUii^tioQ jw wstmction. 
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gether; and if possible, to make gesture follow 
thoQglit, and not let thought be employed iqpou ge»- 
tute. R. 



N' 6t. THURSDAY, MAY 17, 1711. 



SdUare ekgantiiis qu^m necesse est proba, 

SALLUST. 

Too fine a cJaoGer lor a viitnoiis woman. 

LnoiAN in one of his dialo|nes, introduces a philoso* 
pber chiding bis fiieod for his being a lover of ciancing, 
and a jrequenter of balls. The other undertakes t»e 
defence of his favourite diversion, which he says, was 
at first invented by the goddess Rhea, and preserved 
the life of Jupiter himself, from the cruelty of his 
fether Satuin. He proceeds to shew, that it had been 
approved by the greatest men in all ages ; diat Homer 
calls Merion a fine dancer ; and says, that the graceful 
ttien and great agility which he had acquired by that 
exercise, distinguished him above the rest in the armies 
both of Greeks and Trojans. 

He adds, that Pyrrhus gained more reputation by 
inventing the dance which is called after his nanie» 
than by all his. other actions : that the Lacedemonians, 
who wei« the bravest people in Greece, gave gitat en- 
couragement to this divenion, and made their Hormus, 
(a dance much resembling the French Brawl) fiimous 
over all Asia : that there were still extant some Tlies* 
sahmian statues erected to the honour of their best 
dancers; and that he wondered how his brother phi- 
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]os<^tier could declare himself against tlie' opinions, of 
those two persons, whom he professed so much to ad- 
mire. Homer and Hesiod ; the latter of which com- 
pares valour and dancing togetlier, and says, that 'the 
gods have bestowed fortitude on some men, and on 
others a disposition ibr dandng/ 

Lastly, he puts him in mind that Socrates, (who, in 
the judgment of Apollo, was the wisest of men) was 
not only a professed admirer of this exercise in others, 
but learned it himself when he was an old man. 

The morose philosopher is so much affected by 
tliese and some other authorities, that he becomes a 
convert to his friend, and desires he would take him 
with him when he went to his next ball. 

I love to shelter myself under the examples of great 
men ; and, I think I have sufficiently shewed that it 
is not below the dignity of these my speculations 
to take notice of the following letter, which, I sup- 
|K>se, is sent me by some substantial tradesman about 
'Change. 

'SIB, 

* I am a man in years, and by an honest indus- 
try in the world have acquired enough to give my chil- 
dren a liberal education, though I was an utter stranger 
to it myself. My eldest daughter, a girl of sixteen^ 
has for some time been under the tuition of monsieur 
Rigadoon, a dancing-master in the dty ; and I was 
prevailed upon by her and her mothepto go last night 
to one of his balls. I must own to you, sir, that 
having never been to any such place before, I was 
very much pleased and surprised witli that part of his 
entertainment which he called French Dancing. There 
were several young men and women, whose limbs seem- 
ed to have no other motion but purely what the music 
gave tliem. After this part was over, they began a 
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diversion which they call country dancing, and where* 
iu there were also some things not disagreeable, and 
divers emblematical figures, composed, as I guess, by 
wise men, for the instruction of youtli. 

* Among the rest, I observed one, which I think 
they call '* Hunt the Squirrel," in which while the 
woman flies the man pursues her; but as soon as 
she turns, he runs away, and she is obliged to 
follow. 

* The moral of this dance does, I think, very aptly 
recommend modesty and discretion to the female 
sex. 

* But as the best institutions ar^ VMr to corrup- 
tions, so, sir, I must acquahit you, that veiy great 
abuses are crept into this entertainment. I was 
amazed to see my girl handed by and handing young 
fellows with so much familiarity ; and I could not have 
thou^t it had been in the diild. They very oi^n 
made use of a most impudent and lascivious step, 
called " S^tting,^ which I know not how to describe 
to you, but by teliikig vou that it is the very reverse of 
** Back to BacK.*^ At mst an impudent young dog bid 
the fiddlers play a dance called " Moll Patel;;r,'' and 
after having fnade two or three capers, ran to his part- 
ner, lockea his arms in hers, ana whisked her round 
deveriy above stound in sudi a manner, that I, who 
sat upon one of the lowest benches, saw forther above 
hi|^shoe than I can think fit to acquaint you with. I 
crod UP longer endure those enormities ; wherefore, 
just as my giri was j^oing to be made a whiriigig, I rdn 
in, seized on the child, and carried her home. 

' Sir, I am not yet old enough to be a fool. 1 sup- 
pose tins diversion might be at first invented to keep 
up a good understanding between young men and 
women, and so far I am not against it ; but I shall 
never allow of these thii^. I know not what you 

d2 
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will say to this case at present, but am sare had you 
been with me, yon would have seen matter of great 
speculation. I am, 

Yours, &c/ 



I must confess I am afraid that my correspondent 
had too much reason to be a little out of humour at 
the treatment of his daughter, but I conclude that he 
would have been much more so, liad he seen one -of 
those kissing dances, in which Will Honeycomb assures 
me they are obliged to dwell almost a minute on the 
fair-one's lips, or they will be too quick for the music, 
and dance quite out of time. 

I am not able, however, to give my final sentence 
against this diversion ; and am of Mr. Cowley's opi- 
nion, that so much of dancing, at least, as belongs to 
the behaviour and an handsome carriage of the body, 
is extremely usefiil, if not absolutely necessary. 

We generally form such ideas of people at first 
sight, as we are hardly ever persuaded to lay aside 
afterwards: for this reason, a man' would wish to 
have nothing disagreeable or uncomely in his ap- 
proaches, and to be able to enter a room witli a good 
grace. 

i might add, that a moderate knowledge in the little 
rules of good-breeding, gives a man some assurance, 
and makes him easy in all companies. For want of 
thb, I have seen a professor of a liberal science at a 
loss to salute a lady ; and a most excellent mathema- 
tician not able to determine whether he should stand 
or sit while my lord drank to him. 

It is the proper business of a dancing-master to re- 
gulate these matters ; though I take it to be a just 
observation, that unless you add something of your 
own to what these fine gentlemen teach you, and 
which they are wholly ignorant of themselves, you will 
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much sooner get the character of ao affected fop, tlian 
of a well-hred man. 

As for country dancing, it must indeed be con* 
fessed tliat the great familiarities between the two 
sexes on this occasion may sometimes produce very 
dangerous consequences; and I have often thought that 
few ladies' hearts are so obdurate as not to be melted 
by the charms of music, the force of motion, and an 
handsome young fellow, who is continually playing be- 
fore their eyes, and convincing them that he has tlie 
perfect use of all his limbs. 

But as this kind of dance is the particular invention 
of our own country, and as every one is more or less a 
proficient in it, I would not discountenance it ; but 
rather suppose it may be practised innocently hy 
others, as well as myself, who am often partner to my 
landlady's eldest daughter. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Having heard a good character of the collection of 
pictures which is to be exposed to sale on Friday next ; 
and concluding from the following letter that the per- 
son who collected them is a man of no unelegant taste, 
I will be so much his friend as to publish it, provided 
the reader will only look upon it as filling up the place 
of an advertisement : 



Frvm the Three Chairs, in the Piazzas^ Covent- 

Garden, 

*siB, May 16, 1711. 

'As you are a J^ctator, I think we who 
make it our business, to exhibit any thing to public 
view, oij^ht to apply ourselves to you for your appro- 
bation. I have travelled Europe to furnish out a mow 
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for you, and have brought with me what has been ad- 
mired in every countiy through which I passed. You 
have declared in many papers, that your greatest de- 
lights are those of the eye, which I do not doubt but 
I shall gratify with as beautiful objects as yours ever 
beheld. If castles, forests, ruins, line woihen, and 
graceful men, can please you, I date promise you 
much satisfaction, if you will appear at my auction 
on Friday next. A sight is, I suppose, as gratefnl to a 
Spectator, as a treat to another person, and therefore 
I hope you will pardon this invitation from, 

SIR, 

Your most obedknt humble servant, 

X. J. GRAHAM.* 
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No8 duo turba sutmu- 



OVlD, Vet. 1. 355. 
We two are a mnltitDde. 

One wojiild think that the larger the company is in 
which we are engaged, tlie greater variety of thoughts 
and subjects would be started in discourse ; but in- 
stead of tlus, we find that conversation is never so 
much straitened and confined as in numerous assem- 
blies. When a tnultitude meet together on any sub- 
ject of discourse, their debates are taken up dnefiy 
with forms and general positions ; nay, if we come 
into a more contracted assembly of men and women. 



the talk eeneraUy runs upon tlie weatlieY, fashious, 
uewsy ana the like public topics. In proportion as 
conversation gets into clubs and knots of friends, 
it descends into particulars, and grows more free 
and communicative : but the most open, instructive, 
and unreserved discourse, is that which passes be- 
tween two persons who are familiar and intimate 
iiiends. On these occasions^ a man gives a loose to 
every passion and every thought that is uppermost, 
discovers his most retired opinions of persons and 
things, tries the beauty and strength of his sentiments, 
and exposes his wlK>k soul to the examination of his 
friend. 

TuUy was the first who observed, that friendship 
improves happiness and abates misery, by the dou- 
bling of our joy, and dividing of our grief; a thought 
in which he hath been followed by all the essayers 
upon friendsliip that have written since his time. Sir 
Frdncis Bacon has finely described other advantages, 
or, as he calb them, fruits of friendship ; and, indeed, 
tliere is no subject of inorality which has been better 
handled and more exhausted than this. Amone tlie 
several fine things which have been spoken x)f it, .1 
shall beg leave to quote some out of a very ancient 
author,. whose book would be regarded by our modem 
wits as one of the most shining tracts of mor^itv that 
is extant, if it appeared under Uie name of a Connicius, 
or of any celebrated Grecian philosopher : I mean the 
little apocryphal treatise, intitled The Wisdom of the 
Son of Sira<^. How finely has he described the £at 
of making, friends, by an obliging and affable beha- 
viour ! And laid down that precept, which a late ex^. 
cellent audior has delivered as his own. That we 
should have many well-wishers, but few friends* 
' Sweet language will multiply friends ; and a fair 
speaking tongue will increase kind greetings. . Bje in 
peace with many, nevertheless have but one counsellor 
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of a thousand*/ With what prudence does he cau- 
tJ6n us in the choice of out fiiends ! And Mrlth what 
strokes of nature (I could altfiost say of hutnour) has 
he described the behaviour of a treacherous and sdl^ 
interested friend ! ' If thou l^uldest get a fHead, 
prove hun firsts and be not hasty to credit him : for 
some man is a friend for his own occasion, and will not 
abide in the day of thy trouble. And there b a friend 
who being turned to enmity and strife, will discover 
thy reproach.' Again, ' Some friend is a companion at 
the table, slnd will not continue in the day of thy afflic- 
tion : but in thy prosperity he t^ill be as thyself, and 
will be bold over thy servants. If thou be brdtight 
low he will be against thee, and hide himself from uiy 
facet.' What can be more strong and pointed tiian 
the following verse f ' Separate thyself from tlime ene- 
mies, and take heed of^ thy friends.' In the next 
words he particularises one of those fruits of friend- 
ship which is described at length by the two fkmous 
authors abovementioned, and falls into a general eu- 
logium of friendship, which is very just as well 6s very 
sublime. * A faithful fnend is a sti-ong defence ; and 
he that hath found such a one hath found a treasure. 
Nothing doth countervail a faithful friend, and his ex- 
cellency is mvaluable. A faithfiil friend is the medi-* 
cine of^life; and they that fear the Lotd shall find 
him. Whoso feareth die Lord shall direct his friend- 
ship aright ; for as he is, to shall his neighbimr (that b 
his friend) be alsoj.' I do not remember to have met 
with any saying that has pleased me more tlian that 
of a friend's being the medicfaic of life, to express the 
efficacy of friendship in healing the pains and anguiah 
which naturally cleave to our existence in this world ; 
and am wonderfully pleased with the turn in the last 

* Ecclus vi. 5, 6. t Ibid. vi. 7, et seqq. 

t Ibid. vi. 15—18. 
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seatetMBt, that % virtuom man shall as a blessing meet 
with a (neoA who is as firtuous as himself. Inere is 
another saying in the same author^ which would have 
been very mudi admired in an heathen writer : ' For- 
sake not ap old friend, for the new b not comparable 
to hioi : a new friend is as new wine ; when it is old 
tfaon shalt drink it with pleasure*/ With what strength 
of allusion, and force of thought, has he described the 
breaches aod violations of friendship ? — ' Whoso cast- 
etb 1^ stone at the birds fr^yeth them away ; and he that 
upbpudeth hb friend, breaketh friendship. Thoueh 
thojvi drawe^t a sword at a friend, yet despair not, for 
thtsft, way be a returning to favoiur. If thou ha^t 
opened thy mouth against thy friend, fear not, for 
there may be a reconciliation ; except for upbraiding, 
or pride, or disclosing of secrets, or a treacherous 
wound ; for, for these things every friend will departf/ 
We may ^^bserve in thb and several other precepts in 
tbb author, those little familiar instances and illustra- 
tions vrfaich are so much admired in the moral writings 
of Horace and Epictetus. There are very beautiml 
instances of thb nature in the following passages^ which 
are likewise written upon the same subject : ' Whoso 
discovereth secrets, loseth hb credit, and shall never 
find a fmnd to hb mind. Love thy friend, and be 
feuthful unto him ; but i£ thou bewrayeth hb secrets^ 
follow no more after him : for as a man hath destroy- 
ed hb enemy, so hast thou lost the love of diy friend ; 
as one that letteth a bird go out of hb haud^ so haft 
thou let thy friend go, and shall not get him again : 
follow after him no more, for he b too far off; he is 
as a roe escaped out of the snare. As for a wound it 
may be bound up, and after reviling there may be a, 



• EcdHS. a. 19^ t WO. xvii. 20, %t, n^ 
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reconcQiation ; but he that bewrayeth secrets, is with- 
out ho[)e*.' ' ■ 

Among the several qualifications of a good friend, 
thk wise man has ver^ justly singled out constancy and 
faithfuhiess as the prmcipar*. to these, others have 
added virtue, knowledge, discretion, eqaafity in age 
and fortune, and as Cicero calls it, Morum camitas, 
• a pleasantness of temper/ If I were to give nay opi- 
nion upon such an exhausted subject, I should join to 
these other qualifications, a certain equability' or even- 
ness of behaviour. A man often contracts a friend- 
ship with one whom perhaps he does not find out till 
after a year's conversation ; when on a sudden some 
latent ill humour breaks out upon him, which he never 
discovered or suspected at his first eiltering into an in- 
. timacy with Iiita. There are several persons who in 
some certain periods of their lives are inexpressibly 
'agreeable, ana in others as odious and detestal>le. 
Martial has given us a very pretty picture of one of 
this species, in the' following epigram : 

' DifieUis, factlis, jucundus, acerbus es identy 
Nee' tecum possum ttverey nec-mke t^' 

EPIG.xU.4T.> 

In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou'it such a touchy, testy, pleasaat feUow ; 
Hast so much wit, and mirth, aiMJi spleen about thee, 
Tliere is no living with thee, nor without thee» 

It is very unlucky for a man to be entangled in a 
friendship with one, who, by these chaiigcs and vicissi- 
tudes of humour, is sotiietimes aqiiable, and sometimes 
odious : and as most men are at some times in admira- 
ble frame and dispositibn of mind, it should be one of 
the greatest tasks of wisdom to keep ourselves well 

* Ecclos. xxvii. 16| et seqq. 
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when we are so, and aever to go out c»f tbat whidi it 
the agreeable (lail €»f our charactei:« C. 
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Hie iegetea, HHe veiAunt fsiki^ uta : 
Arb&rd fatw tMi, atqtte tnjuaM tnrescMlt 
Gramifuu Namie vides^ croceoa ut Tmolu$ ^itregf 
India ittittit ^r^ nutUes sua thura Sabai ? 
At Chahfbes nudi ferrum, viromque P<mtUM 
CastoreOf EHadum polmas Epirus equarum? 
C&iamM ktu leges, atemofue ftfdera imiU 
tmpstmt mitura tocto' ' 

VIRG. Georg. i. 54. 

This ground vdth Baochus, that with Geres §idti y' 

TbaA other loads tbe trees with happy fraits ; 

A fourth with grass, unbidden, decks the ground : 

Thus Tmolus is with yellow saffiibn crown'd ; 

India black ebon and white iv'ry bears ; 

And soft Idume weeps her od'rous tean : 

Thus PpntOB sends her beaver stones fir«a fiur ; T 

And naked Spaniards temper steel fiu^ war : 

Epiras for th' Elean chariot breeds 

(In hopes of palms) a race of running steeds. 

Tliis is th' ongmal contract ; these the laws 

Imposed by oafxire, and by aaftuit^ oa»e» 

DaTDBN. 

• 
ThBRk 18 no piaee in the town which I so mucli fove 
to frequent as the Royal Exchange* It giitts me a se- 
cret satkiactioii, and in som^ ■Maaoie gratifies my 
▼anity, as I am an Eaglishnian, to see ^so rich an as- 
sembly of countrymen and. foreigners, consiikiog too- 
ther upon the prvrate business orrtanliindyaodjnafcins 
YOL.yii. fi 
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Iliis mettopolis a kiQd of emporium for the whole 
earth. I must confess I look upon higK-change to be 
a great council, in which all considerable nations have 
their representatives. Factors in the tradins world 
are what ambassadors are in the politic world ; they 
negociate affairs, conclude treaties, and maintain a 
good correspondence between those wealthy socie- 
ties of men that are divided from one another by seas 
and oceans, or hve on the different extremities of a 
continent. I have often been pleased to hear disputes 
adjusted between an inhabitant of Japan and an alder- 
man of London, or to see a subject of the Great 
Mogul entering into a league with one of the Czar 
of Muscovy. I am infinitely delighted in mixing 
with these several ministers 6f commerce, as they are 
distingubhed by their different walks and different lan- 
guages. Sometimes I am jostled among a body of 
Armenians ; sometimes I am lost in a crowd of Jews ; 
and sometimes make one in a group of Dutdunen. I 
am a Dane, Swede, or Frenchman at different times ; 
or rather f^cy myself like tiie old philosopher, who 
upon being asked what countiyn](an he was, replied, 
that he was. a citizen of the world. 

Though I very frequently visit this busy multitude 
of people, I am known to nobody there but my friend 
Sir Andrew, who often smiles upon me as he sees 
me bustling in the crowd, but at the same time coi>- 
nives at my presence without takins further notice of 
me. There is indeed a merchant of £g^t, who just 
knows me by sight, having formerly remitted me some 
money to Grand Cairo ; but as I am not versed in the 
modem Coptic, our ccmferences go no ftrther than a 
bow and a grimace. 

This grand scene of business gives me an infinite va- 
riety of solid and substantial entertainments. As I am 
a j^'^^ lover of mankind, my heart natnially overflows 
with pkanire at the sight of a prosperous and happy 
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midtatudey insoniach that at maoy. public sakmnities I 
cannot Ibibear expiPessiDg my joy wkh tears that have 
stereo dowo my cheeks. For this reason I am won- 
derfully delighted to see such a body of men thriving 
in their own private fortunes, and at the same time 
promoting the public stock; or in other words, raising 
estates for their own families, by bringing into their 
oooDtry whatever is wanting, and carrying out of it 
whatever is superfluous. 

Nature seems to have taken a particular care to dis- 
seminate lier blessings aanong the different regions of 
the world, with an «ye to thb mutual intercourse and . 
traffic among mankind, that the natives of the several 
parts of the globe might have a kind of dependence 
upon one another, and be united together by their 
common interest. Almost every degree |m>duces 
something peculiar to it. The food oilen grows in 
on» country, and the sauce in*dnother« The fruits of 
Portugal are corrected bv the products of Barbadoes, 
and the infusion 4)f a China plant is sweetened by the 
pith of an Indian cane. The Philippic islands give a 
flavour to our European bowls. The single dress of 
a woman of quality is often the product of an huudred 
climates. The mufl* and tlie fan come together from 
the different ends of the earth. The scarf is sent from 
the torrid sooe, and the tippet from beneath the 
pole. • The brocade petticoat rises out of the mines of 
Peru, and the diamond necklace out of the bowels of 
Indostan. 

If we consider our own country in its. natural pro&* 
pect, without any of tlie beneflts and advantages of 
commerce, what a barren uncomfortable spot of earth 
fliUs to our share ! Natural historians tell us, that no 
fruit grows originally among us; besides hips and hawii 
acorns and pignauts, with other* delicacies of the like 
nature ; that our climate of itself, and witliout the ai^ 
siitance of art, can make no ferther advances towaids' 
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pi unb tibaa to a doe , and carries an afipie to no gieater 
perfection than a crab : that onr mdoiis, our peaebea^ 
our figs, our apricots, aiid cherries, are starangers 
among us, impoited in diffisrent a^es, and natura&ed 
in our Easlish gardens ; and that they wooki aU dc^e* 
aerate and fidl away into the tnuh of our own country, 
tf they were wholly neglected by the pkuiter, and Idft 
to the merey of our smi and soil. Nor has traffic mom 
enriched our vegetable worlds than it has ii^ioved 
tiie whole &ce of nature among us. . Our ships are la- 
den with the harvest of every climate. Pur tabks nm 
stored with n>ices, and oils, and wines. Our rooms 
ace tilled wira pyramids of China, and adomed with 
the workmanship of Japan. Our mommg's drai^^ht 
oomes to us irom the remotest comers of the. earths 
We repair our bodies by the drugs of America, and 
repose oursdves undar Indian oanques. My friend^ 
Sir Andrew,. calls the vineyards of Fjeance-our gardem; 
the qnee-islands, our hot-beds ; the Peraians, our sUk- 
weavers, and the Chinese our potters. Natune indeed 
furnishes us with the bare necessaries of life, but traf* 
fie gives, us a great variety of what is usefiil, and at the 
same time sijqpfilies us wiui evei^ thing that is oonve^ 
liient and oinamental. Nor is it the least part of this 
our happiness, that whilst we enjoy the remotest pro* 
ducts of the north mid south, we are free from those 
extremities .of weather whicsh give them birth ; that 
oar eyes are refredbed with the g;reca fields of Britain, 
at the same time that our palates are feasted >vith fruits 
that rise between the tropics. 

For tliese reasons there are not move usefiil mem- 
bers in a eommonwealth than merchants. Hiey kait 
mankind togetlier in a mutual inlerooinese of good jof* 
fioes, distribute the gWs of nature, find work for the 
poor, add wealth to the rich, and magnificence to the 
gveat. Our English merchant converts the tin of his 
own country into gokl| and exchanges its wool for 
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rubies. The Mahometans are clothed in our British 
manufacture, and the inhabitants of the frozen jM>ne 
wanned in with fleeces of our sheep. 

When i have beto upon the 'Change, I have often 
fimcied one of our old kings standing in person, where 
he 18 represmted in effigy, and looking down upon the 
wealthy concourse of people with which that -place is 
every day filled, in this case, how would he be sur- 
prised to bear all the languages of Europe spoken in 
this little spot of his former dominions, and to see so 
many private men, who in his tine, would have been 
the vassals of some powerful baron, negotiating like 
princes for greater sums of money tjian were formerly 
to be met with in the royal treasury ! Trade, without 
enlaiving the British territories, has given us a kmd of 
additional empire. It has multiplied the number of 
the rich, made our landed estates infinitely more valu- 
able than they were formeriy, and added to them an 
accession of other estates as valuable as the lands 
diemselves. C. 
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Ji^ierdum vulgus rectum w4^, 

HOR. 1 Ep. ii. 6S. 

3on^tmies the yyifff see and jodge iiijgfat. 

* 

WHEii I litkYelied^ I took a fiactieubr i/t\k^t m beftr- 
ing the 90iig§ and &bles that are cone from teher to 
son, and are most ki vogue amoDg the conmioii people 
of tiie eounlries through which I passed ; for k is im- 
possible that any tbiiig should be unwersatty tasted 
and appeoved by a multitiide, though they are* orty 
the rabble of a natioB, which hath aot i& it so«e pe« 
culiar aptness to please and gratify the mind of maa. 
Hunan native is the same io all reasonable cieatures ; 
and Mrhatever falls in with it, will meet with admirers 
amongst readers of all qualities and conditions. Mo- 
Here, as we are told by Monsieur Boileau, used to 
read all his comedies to an old woman who was his 
house-keeper, as dhe sat with him at her work by the 
chimney-comer ; and could foretell the success of his 
play in the theatre, from the reception it met at his fire- 
side, for he tells us the audience always followed the 
old woman, and never failed to laugh in the same 
place. 

I know nothing which more shews the essential and 
inherent perfection of simplicity of thought, above that 
which I call the Gothic manner in writing, than this, 
that the first pleases all kinds of palates, and the latter 
only such as have formed to themselves a wrong arti<' 
ficial taste upon little fanciful authors and writers of 
epigram. Homer, Virgil, or Milton, so far as the Ian* 
guage of tbehr poems is understood, will please a 
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reader of piiin comiwMi sense, wbo w^uld neither re-*, 
lish nor comptthend an epigram of Martial, or a poem 
of Cowley ; so, on the contnuy, an ordinary aong or 
ballad that iB the deligfat of the common people, can- 
not fafl topleaae all eiMfa readers as are not unqualified 
for the entertainment l»y their afeetation or igporanoe ; 
and the reason is ptain, because the same paintings of 
nature, which recommend it to the most ordinary 
reader, will appear beautiiiil to the most refined. 

The oid song of Chevy-Cliase is the favourite baliaA 
of Ae emmnoo people of England, and Ben Jonson 
used to 88^, he had rather have been the author of it 
than of idl ys wotka. Sar Philip Sidney, in his dis- 
oMirae of Poetfy, spettks of it in the following words : 
' I never beaid the old song of Percy and Douglas, 
that I found not my heart more mo¥ed than with « 
trumpet ; and yet it is sung by some blind crowder 
with no rougher voice than rude style, which being so 
evil apparelled in tlie dust and cobweb of that uncivil 
age, what would it work trimmed in the gorgeous elo- 
quence of Pindar?' For my own part, I am so pro- 
fessed an admirer of this antiquated song, that I shall 
give my reader a critique upon it, without any further 
apology for so doing. 

The gv^test modem eiitics have bud it down as a 
rule, Tlwt an heroic poem should be founded upon 
some important prec4>t of morality, adapljed to the 
constitutionof the country in which the poet writes. 
Homer and Viigil have formed their plans m this view. 
As Greece was a collection of many goveraments, who 
sufiered very much amons themselves, aqd gave the 
Persiao emperor, wbo was Uieir common enemy, many 
advanfe^^es over them by liieir mirtual jealousies and 
animosities, Homei*, in order to establiab among them 



..» aaadnoiiisai with respect to Homer cannot escape 
notice* Homer fiourabed 860 yean heftre the christian «m^ 
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an union, which was so necessury for their safety, 
grounds bis poem upon the discords of the several 
Grecian princes who were engaged in a confederacy 
against an Asiatic prince, and the several advantages 
which the enemy gained by such discords. At the 
time the poem we are now treating of was written, the 
dissensions of tlie barons*, who were then so many 
petty princes, ran very high, whether they quarrelled 
among themselves, or with their neighbours, and pro- 
duced unspeakable calamities to the countiy. The 
poet, to deter men from such unnatund contentions, 
describes a bloody battle and dreadful scene of death, 
occasioned by the mutual feuds which .reigned in the 
families of an English and Scotch nobleman. That he 
designed this for the instruction of his poem, we may 
learn from his four last lines, in which, after the ex- 
ample of the modern tragedians, he draws from it a 
precept for the benefit of his readers : 

God save the king, and bless the land 

In plenty, joy, and peace ; 
And grant henceforth that fool debate 

Twixt noblemen may cease. 

The next pomt observed by the greatest heroic 
poets, hath been to celebrate persons and actions 
which do honour to their country : thus Virgil's hero' 
was the founder of Rome, Homer's a prince of Greece ; 

and according to others 980, which calcolation places him near 
the age of Solomon. 

* lliere is here a similar chronological inaccuracy with re- 
spect to Chevy-Cliase. llie dissensions of the barons were 
long over before the event which is commonly supposed to 
have given occasion to this ballad. The battle of Otterbani,t 
usually called Ghevv-Chase, was fought A. D. i388, in tiie 
veigns of Richard II. of England, and Robert II. of Scotland. 
Others with less probabih^have brought down the action to 
tbereignsof Henry IV* of England, and James L of Scottauid. 
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and for this reason Valerius Fiaccos and Statius^ who 
were both Romans, might be justly derided for having 
chosen the expedition of tlie €k>lden Fleece, and the 
Wars of Thebes, for the subjects of their epic writings. 
The poet before us has not only found out an hero 
in his own country, but raises the reputation of it by 
several beautiful incidents. The English are the first 
who takf^ the field, and the last who quit it. The 
English bring only fifteen hundred to the battle, the 
Scotch two thoosaod. The English keep the field 
with fi%4iiree ; the Scoteh retire with fifty-five: all 
the rest on each side bemg slam in battle. But the 
most remarkable circumstance of this kind is the dif- 
ferent manner in which the Scotch and English kings 
receive tlie news of this fight, and of the great men s 
deaths, who conunaaded in it : 

This news was brought to Edinburgh, 

Where Scotland's king did reisB, 
That brave Earl Douglas suddenly 

Was with an arrow shun. 

heavy news, King James did lay, 
Scotland can witness be, 

1 have not any captain more 
X>f sueh account as he. 

like tidings to King Heniy came 

Withm as short a space *, 
That Percy of NorthumlMriaMi 

Was slain in Chevy-Chase. 

Now God be with him, said our king, 

Sith 'twill no better be, 
I trust I have within my realm 

Five hundred as good as he. ' 

Yet shall not Scot nor Scotland say, 

But I will vengeance take. 
And be revenged on them all 

For brave Lord Percy's sake, 

* Iinj^itiblc ! for it was mofe than three times the dlslSDCe. 
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This TQW fall well the king perfiDfm'd 

After on Humble-down, 
In one day fifty knights were slain. 

With lords of great renown. 

And of the rest of smaU account 
Did many thousands die, &c. 

At the smne time that our poet shews a laudable 
partiality to his countrymen, he represents the Scots 
after a manner not uuMcoming so. bold and brave a 
people: 

Earl Donslas on a milk-white steed. 

Most like a baron bold, 
Bode foremost of the company. 

Whose armour shone like gold. 

His sentiments and actions are every way suitable to 
an hero. One of us two, says he, must die : I am an 
earl as well as yourself, so that you can have no pre- 
tence for refusing the combat : however, says he, it is 
pity, and indeed would be a sin, that so many innocent 
nien should perish for our sakes, rather let you and I 
end our quarrel in single fight : 

Ere thus I will out-braved be, 

One of us two shall die , 
I know thee well, an earl thou art, 

Lonf Percy, so am I. 

But tnist me, Percy, pity it were 

And great offence to kill 
Any of these our harmless men. 

For diey have done no ill. 

liCt thou and I the battle try, 

And set our men aside ; 
Accurst be he. Lord Percy said, 

By whom it is deny'd. 
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When these brave men had dbtingubhed themselves 
iu the battle, and in single combat with each other, in 
the midst of a generous parley, ftiil of heroic senti- 
ments, the Scotch earl falls ; and with his dying words 
eucoiurages hb men to revenge hb death, representing 
to them, as the most bitter circumstance of it, that hb 
rival saw him fall : 

With that there came an arrow keen 

Oat of an Engliab bow, 
Which struck Eaurl Doogiafl to the heart 

A deep and deadly bh>w. 

Who never spoke more words than these, 

Fight on, my merry-men all, 
For why, my Ive is at an end, 

Lord Percy sees my &11. 

Meriy-men^ in the language of those times, b no more 
than a cheerful word for companions and fellow- 
soldiers. A passage in the eleventh book of Virgil's 
.Eneid b very much to be admired, where Camilla, in 
her last agonies, instead of weeping over the wound 
she had received, as one might have expected from a 
warrior of her sex, considers only (like the hero of 
whom we are now speaking) how the battle should be 
continued after her death : 

• 

Turn AC expirans, &c. 

AN. xi. ISSO, 

A gathering mist o*erclouds her cheerfiil eyes; 
And from her cheeks the rosy cokmr flies, 
Hien tarns to her, whom of her female train. 
She trusted most, and tfans she speaks with pain : 
Acca, 'tis past! he swims before raijr sight. 
Inexorable death; and daimaJus ngbt. 
Bear mv last words to Tornus; fly with speed, 
And bid him timely to my charge sncceed : 
Repel the Trojans, and the town relieve : 
Farewell.—— 

BRYDBN. 
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Tunius did uot die in »o heroic a matmer ; though 
our poet seems to have had hb eye upoD Turnus's 
speech ia the last verse : 

Lord Percy sees my fiUl. 



Vieistif et vktwn UMdeit pahnas 



Auaomi videre 

SLn. xii. 936. 

The latin chiefs have seen me beg my life. 

DRTDEN. 

Earl Petcv's lamentation over his enemy is gene- 
rous, beautiful, and passionate \ I must only caution 
the reader not to let the simplicity of the style, which 
one may well pardon in so old a poet, prejudice him 
against tlie greatness of the thought : 

Then leaving life, Earl Peh^ took 

The dead man by the hand, 
And said, Earl Douglas, for thy life 

Would t had lost my land. 

O Christ ! my very heart doth bleed 

With sorrovr for thy sake : 
For sure a m^re renowned knigbt 

Jilischance did never take. 

The beautiful Ime, ^Taking the dead man by the 
hand/ will put the reader in mind of Eneas' beha- 
viour towards Lausus, whom he himself had slain as 
he came to the rescue of his aged father : 

At vero ui vnUum tidit morMiUw, et orOf 
Ora mtdis Anehiriadei paUentUi mtris; 
Ingemuiij mUerwu groetier, dea^ram^ne tedemdit. 

Aa, X. 821. 

The pious prince befaokl yoong Lansus dead -, 

He ipiev'd, he-w^t, ibea gnep*d his hand aad 8aid,&c. 

• DBYOEN. 

. I slM take another opportumty to consider the 
other parts <tf thb old song. C. 
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N°7l. TtfESDAY, MAY22, 1711. 



ScribereJiusU amw. 

OVID, fipist. W. 10. 

LoTe bade me write. 

The entire cobquest of our (wssions is so difficult a 
work, that they who despair of it should think of a 
less difficult task, and only attempt to regulate them. 
But there is a third thing which may contribute not 
only to the ease, but also to tlie pleasure of our life ; 
and that is refining our passions to a sreater elegance 
than we receive them from nature. When the passion 
is Love, this work is performed in innocent, though 
rude and uncultivated minds, by the mere force and 
dignity of the object. There are forms which natu- 
rally create req)ect in the beholders, and at once in- 
flame and chastise the imagination. Such an impres- 
^n as this gives an immediate ambition to deserve, in 
order to please. This cause and effect are beautifully 
described by Mr. Drydea in the fable of Cymon and 
Iphigenia. After he has represented Cymon so stupid, 

thait 

He whistled as he went, for want of thought > 

he makes liin fall into the following scene, and shews 
its influence upon him so excellently, that it appears 
as oatural as wonderful : 

It iMppea'd on a summer^ holiday, 
That to the greenwood-shade he took his way ; 
ifis quarter-fltafi^ which he eould ne'er forsake, 
Hung half before, and half behind his back. 
fie tnidg'd along, unknowing what he sought. 
And whistled a? lie went, for -want of thought. 

V(Mi. VH. P 
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By chance conducted, or by tliint coi 
The deep recesses of the grove he gam'd ; 
"Where ui a plain, defended by the -wood, 

Srept through the matted grass a crystal flood, 
y which an.a]abaster fountain stood : 
And on the margin of the foimt was laid 
(Attended by her slaves) a sleepuig maid, 
Like Dian and her nymphs, when tur'd with sport, 
To rest by cool Eurotas they resort : 
The dame herself the goddess well ezpress'd. 
Not more distingnish'd by her purple vest, 
Than by the chfuming features of her face, 
And e*en in slumber a superior grace ; 
Her c(»iely limbs composed with decent care, 
Her body shaded with a slight cymarr ; 
Her bosom to the view was only bare : 
The fanning wind upon her bosom blows. 
To meet the fanning wind her bosom rose ; 
The fimning wind and purling streams cimtinue her repose. 

The fool of nature stood with stupid eyes. 
And gaping mouth, that testify'd surprise ; 
Fix*d on her face, nor could remove his sight, 
New as he was to love, and novice in delight : 
Long mote he stood, and leaning on his ataff. 
His wonder witnessed with an idiot langfa ; 
Tlien would have spoke, but by his glinun'ring sense 
I^t found lu^ want of words, and rear'd ofience : 
Do'^btcd for what he was he should be known. 
By his clown-accent, and his countiy-tone. 

But lest this fine descriptitm should foe exoq>ted 
against, as the creation of that great master Mr. 
Dryden, and not on account of what has really ever 
happened in the world, I shall give you verbatim, the 
eputle of an enamoured footman in the country to his 
mistress. Their surnames shall not foe inserted, be- 
cause their passions demand a greater respect tlipn is 
due to their quality. James is servant in a great fa- 
mily, and Elizabeth waits upon the daughter of one as 
numerous, some miles off her lover. James, before he 
beheld Betty, was vain of his strength, a rough wrest- 
ler, and quarrelsome cudgel-player; Betty a public 
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dancer at may-poles, a romp at stool-ball : he always 
following idle women, she playing among the peasants : 
he a country bully, she a country coquette. But love 
has made her constantly in her mistress's chamber, 
where the young lady gratifies a secret passion of her 
own, by making Betty talk of James ; and James is 
become a constant waiter near his master's apartment, 
in reading as well as he can» romances. I cannot learn 
who Molly is, who it seems walked ten miles to carry 
the angry message, which gave occasion to what fol- 
lows : 

* MY DBAR BETTY, May 14, 1711. 

*■ Rbmembeb your bleeding lover who lies 
bleeding at the wounds Cupid made with the arrows 
he borrowed at the eyes of Venus, which b your sweet 
person. 

' Nay more, with the token you sent me for my 
love and service offered to your sweet person ; which 
was your base respects to my ill conditions ; when, 
alas ! there is no ill conditions in me, but quite con- 
trary ; all love and purity, especially to your sweet 
person ; but all this I take as a jest. 

* But the sad and dismal news which Molly brought 
me struck me to the heart, which was it seems, and 
is, your ill conditions for my love and respects to 
you. 

' For she told me, if I came forty times to you, you 
would not speak with me, which words I am sure is a 
great grief to me. 

* Now, my dear, if I may not be permitted to your 
sweet company, atid to have the happiness of speaking 
with your sweet person, I beg the favour of you to 
accept of this my secret mind and thoughts, which 
liath so long lodged in my breast, the which if you 
do not accept, I believe will go nigh to break my 
heart. 
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* For indeed, my detu*, I love you above aU the 
beauties I ev^r saw in all my life. 

' The young gentleman* and my mMtar^a daughter, 
the Londoner that is come down to marry her, ssit ia 
the arbour most part of last night* Ob« dear Betty, 
must the nightingales sing^to those who marry for mo^ 
ney, and not to us true lovers ! Oh, my 4»ir iMtj^, 
that we could meet this night where we used to do u 
the wood 1 

' Now, my dear, if I may not have the blessing erf* 
kissing your sweet lips» I beg I may have the happiness 
of kissiiig your fair hand, with a few lines from your 
dear self, presented bv whom you please or tUnk fit, 
I believe, if time would permit me, I could write all 
day ; but the time being short, and paper little, no 
more from your never-miling lover till deaths 

JAMES p.*.' 

Poor James ! smce his time s^nd paper were so short, 
I that have more than I can use well of both, will put 
the sentiments of thb kind letter (the style of which 

* Tbis^raaa's name was James Hint. He was a serVaiit to 
the Hon. Edward Wortley, Esq. and in deUvcriag a parcel of 
letters to his master, gave by nustake this letter, which he had 
Just prepared for his sweetheart, and kept in its stead one of his 
master's. He quickly returned to rectify the blimder, but it 
was too late. Unfortunately the letter to Betty was the first 
that presented itself to Mr. Wortl^, vdio had indul^ped his ca- 
riosity in reading the lo?e4ale of his eBmnoQied foe^nan. 
James requested to have it returned in vaiQ. ^ No, James,* . 
said his master, *■ you shall be a great man, and this letter must 
appear in tiie Spectator.' 

James succeeded in putting an end to Betty's ill conditions, 
and obtained her consent to marry him ; but the marriage was 
prevented by her sodden death. James Hint^ soeo after, from 
his regard and love for Betty, married her sister, and died 
about thirteen years ago, by Pennistone, in the neighbourhood 
of Wortley, liear Lee^. Betty's sister and successor, was pro* 
bably the Molly who walked ten miles to carry the angry mes- 
sage which occasioned the preceding letter. 
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seems to be confused with scraps he had got in hear- 
ing and reading what he did not understand) into what 
he meant to express. 

* BEAB CBEATUREy 

* Can you then neglect him who has forgot all 
his recreations and enjoyments, to pine away his life in 
thinking of you ? When I do so, you appear more 
amiable to me than Venus does in the most beautifiil 
description that ever was made of her. All this kind- 
ness you return with an accusation, that I do not love 
you: but the contrary is so manifest, that I cannot 
think you in earnest. But the certainty given me in 
your m^sage bv Molly, that you do not love me^ is 
what robs rae ot all comfort. She says you will not see 
me : if you can have so much cruelty, at least write to 
me, that I may kiss the impression made by your fair 
hand. I love you above all things, and in ray condi- 
tion^ what you look upon with indiflerence is to me 
the most exquisite pleasure or pain. Our young lady 
and a fine goitleman from London, who are to marry 
for mercenary ends, walk about our gardens, and hear 
the voice of evening nightingales, as if ibr fashion sake 
th^ courted those solitudes, because diey have heard 
lovers do so. Oh Betty ! could I hear these rivulets 
murmur, and iHrds sing, while you stood near me, how 
little sensible should I be that we are both servants, 
that there is any thing on earth above us! Oh! I could 
write to you as long as I love you, till death itself. 

JAMES/ 

N. B. By the words iU-conditions, James means^ m 
a womancoquetiy, in a nan inconstancy. B. 
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«-— ^ G€imt tMMirfvle mm te i , wm Htq ue per mm99 

VIRO. Georg. W. SOBw 

Hi* mmortal line ia son mocemim naffB, 

Hie fortime of the funOy remuns, ^ 

And grandsires jcnmdsoiis the long list contains. 

DRYDfiN. 

Having already given raj reader an aecomt of se- 
veral extraordinary clubs both aoeieiit and modem, I 
did not design to bave trouhlad him with any more 
narratives of this nature ; but I have lately recdved 
information of a dub, which I can caH neither andeot 
oor modem, that I dace say will be no less surprkmg 
to mv reader than it was to myadf ; for which reason 
I shall communicate it to the public as one of the 
greatest curiosities in its kind. 

A fricftd of mine complaining of a tiadesman who is 
related to him, after having represented him as a very 
idle worthless fdlow, who neglected his family, mA 
spevX most of his time over a bottle, told me, to con- 
clude his character, that he was a member of the Eyer^ 
lasting did». So very odd a title raised my curiosity 
to enquire into die natuee of a dub that Imd such a 
sounding name ; upon which my friend gave mef the 
following account : 

The Everlasting club consists of a hundred mem- 
bers, who divide the whole twenty-four hours amone 
them in such a manner, that the dub sits day and 
night from one end of the year to another ; no party 
presuming to rise till thev are relieved b]^ those who 
are in course to succeed them. By this means a 
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member of the EverlastiBg club never mnts com- 
pany; for tfaou^ he is not upon duty himself, lie is 
sure to find some who ate ; so that if he be disposed 
to take a whet, a nooning, an evening's draueht, or a 
bottle after midnight, he goes to the club, and finds "U 
knot of .fiiends to his imnd. 

R is a maxna in tliis club, that the steward never 
dies; teas they succeed one anotiier by way of ro* 
tatioD, no man is to 4]uit the great elbow-chair which 
stands at the upper end of the table, till his successor 
is in readiness to fill it: insomuch that theve has not 
been a eede vacatUt in die memory of man. 

This club was instituted towards the end (or as 
some of them say, about the middle) of the civil 
wars, and continued without interruption till the time 
of tfae gwat fire *, which burnt them out, and dis- 
pened them for several weeks. The steward at that 
•time mamtained his post till he had hke to have been 
blown m with a neighbouring house, (which was de- 
molishea in order to stop the fire;) and would not 
leave tiie chak* at ^t, till be had emptied all the 
bottles upon the table, and received lepeated diveo- 
tions fipom the dub to withdraw himself. This stew- 
afd is frequently talked of in the ^ub, and looked 
upon by eveiy member of it as a greater sum, than 
Ihe fiu»oii6«aptam mentioned m my Lord Clarendon, 
who was burnt in his «hip because he would not quit 
k without orders, it is said, that towards the ckiae 
of 1700, bciag the great year of jubilee, the dub had 
it under eonsraeration whether they should break up 
or ecMitmue their session; but ai£er many speeches 
and debates, it was at length agreed to sit out the 
oUier century. This resolution passed m a general 
club nemme e^mtrafMctnie. 

Havmg given this short account of the institution 

* ijmo 1666. 
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and continttation of the Everlastiiig elab, I should 
here endeavour to say something of the manners and 
characters of its several members, which I shall do 
according to the best lights I have received in this 
matter. 

It appears by their books in general, that, since 
their first institution, they have smoked fifly tons of 
tobacc6, drank thirty thousand butts of ale, one thou- 
sand hogsheads of red port, two hundred barrek of 
brandy, and a kilderkio of small beer. There has 
been likewise a great consumption of cards. It is 
also said, that they observe the law in Ben Jonson's 
dub *, which orders the fire to be always kept in, 
{focu8 perennis estej as well for the convenience of 
hghting ttmr pipes, as to cure the damfmess of the 
dub-room. They have an old woman in the nature 
of a vestal, whose business it is to cherish and perpe- 
tuate the fire which bums from generation to gene- 
ration, and has seen the glass-bouse fires in and out 
above an hundred times. 

The Everhisting club treats all* other dubs with an 
eye of contempt, and talks even of the Kit-Cat and 
October as <^ a couple of upstarts. Their ordinary 
discourse (as much as I have been able to leara of k) 
turns altogether upon such adventures as have passed 
in their own assembly; of members who have taken 
the ^lass in their turns for a week together, without 
stimng out of the club ; of others who have smoked 
an hundred rapes at a sittins ; of others, who have 
not missed their morning's draught for twenty years 
together. Sometimes they speak in raptures of a run 
of ale in King Charles's reign ; and sometimes reflect 
with astonishment upon games at whist, which have 
been miraculously recov^^ied by members of the 

* See the Leges Conviyales of this dab, in LaogbainetB 
lives of Eoglisli Poets, &c. Art Ben Jomoii. 
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society, when in aB human probability the case was 
desperate. 

They delight in several xdd catcher, winch tbay $iag 
at all hours to encouragstoue another to moisten tbieir 
day, 9nd |;row immoital by drinlu^g; wi\h many 
other edifyiiJig exhortations oi^ the like nature. 

There axe ;four general clubs held in a year, at 
which times they iill up vacancies, app<Mnt waiten^ 
confirm the old fire-maker, or elect a aew one, settle 
c(H]tribiitions forcoala, pipes, tobacco, and otbsr ne« 
cessaries. 

Tbe senior member has ouHived the whole dub 
twice over, and has be^ drunk with the graiul-> 
Others of some oi the present sitting members. 

C- 
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O Dea certe! 

VIRG. An. i. 328. 

OgQfkdeu! fiir no kas y<Mi seem. 

It is very strange to consider, that a creature like 
man, who is sensible of so many weaknesses and im-' 
peifectkms, should be actuated by h love of &me : 
that vice and ignorance,, impeiiection and 9Mfiery» 
should contend for praise, and endeavour as much a» 
possible. to make themselves objects of admiratioo. > 
But notwithstanding man's essential perfection is 
but ve^ Uttle, his comparative perfection may be 
very considerable. If be looks upon hknsdf in an 
abstracted light, he has not much l9 boast of; but 
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if he considers himself with regard to others, he may 
find occasion of glorying, if not in his own virtues^ 
at least in the absence of another^s imperfections. 
This gives a different turn to the reflections of the 
wise man and the fool. The first endeavours to shine 
in himself, and the last to out-shine others. Hie first 
is humbled by the sense of his own infirmities, the 
last is hfied up by the discovery of those which he 
observes in other men. The wise man considers what 
he wants, and the fool what he abounds in. The wise 
man is happy when he gains his own approbation, 
amd the fool when lie recommends himself t6 the 
applause of those about him. 

But however unreasonable and absurd this passion 
for admiration may tippear in such a creature as man, 
it is not wholly to be discouraged; since it often 
produces very good effects, not only as it restrains 
faim from doing any thing which is mean and con- 
temptible, but as it pusl^s him to actions which are 
great and glorious. The principle may be defective 
or faulty, but tlie consequences it produces are so 
^od, tliat for the benefit of mankind, it ought not to 
be extinguished. 

It is observed by Cicero, that men of the greatest 
and the most shining parts are the most actuated by 
ambition; and if we look into the two sexes, I be- 
lieve we shall find this principle of action stronger 
in women than in men. 

I'he passion .for praise, which is so very vehement 
in the fair sex, produces excellent effects in women of 
sense, who desire to be admired for that only which 
deserves admiration: and I think we may observe, 
without a compliment to them, that many oif them do 
not only live in a more uniform course of virtue, but 
with an infinitely greater regard to their honour^ than 
what we find in the genera^ of our own sex. How 
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manv instances haeve we of chastky, fidelity, devo- 
tion! How many ladies distingubh themselves by 
the education of their diMren, care of their liuniUes, 
vaad love of their hoshandsy which are the nreat qua* 
Uties and achievements of womankind ! as the makii^ 
€>{ war, the carrying on uf ttMcy the adminirtratioii 
of justice, are those by which men grow famous, and 
get themselves a name* 

But as this passion for adanration, when it wmIcs 
according to reas<Ni, improves the beautilul part oC 
our species in every thmg that is laudable ; so no* 
thing is more destructive to them when it is governed 
by vanity and folly. What I have therefore here to 
say,, only regards the vain part of the sex, whom for 
certain reasons, which the reader will hereafter see 
af large, I shall distinguish by the name of idols. An 
idol b wholly taken up in the adorning <^ her person. 
You see in every posture of her body, ahr of her 
&ce, and motion of her head, that it is her businesB 
and employment to gain adorers. For this reason 
your idols appear in all public places and assemUies» 
in order to seduce men to ^ir worship, llie {day- 
house is very frequently filled with idols ; several ef 
them are carried in procession every evening about 
the ring, and several of them set up their worship 
even in churches. They are to be accosted in the lan- 
guage pn^r to the deity. Life and death are in 
Sieir power: joys of heaven, and pains of hell, are at 
their disposal: paradise is in their aims, and eternity 
in every moment that you are present with them. 
Raptures, tranq)orts, toad ecstasies, are the rewards 
which they confer: sighs and tears, prayers and 
brdkai hearts, are the offerings which are paid to 
them^ Their smiles make men happy ; their firowna 
drive them to despair. I riiaU only add under this 
head, tteit Ovid's book of the Art of Love is a kind 
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of beathen ntual> which contains all the fenas of 
wonihij^ which are nade use of to an idol. 

It would be as difficuk a ta^ to reckon up these 
difierent kinds of idols^. as Mitton^s was to imniiKr 
those that were known in Ganaan^ and the lands ad- 
.fomin^. Most of titem are worshipped like Moloch, 
in fires and flames. Some of them Uke Baal, lore to 
see their votaries cut and slashed, and sheddii^ their 
blood for then. Some of them, like the idol in the 
Apocrypha, must haVe treats and coUatians piepaied 
for them every nig^t. It has indeed been known, 
that scmK of them have been used by their incensed 
woBshippars hfce. the Chinese idoH who are whipped 
and scourged when they leluse to comply with the 
prayers that are ofleied to them. 

I must heie observe, that those idolafmrs who de- 
v<yte themselves to the hIoIs I am here ^[leaking of, 
di^r vety muoh 6om all other kmds of idolaters, 
foe as others fall ottt because they worship diflferent 
idok, thesfe idolaters quarrel because they worsh^ 
the same. 

The intentkm therefore of the idol is quite eentiafy 
to the wishes of the idolaters ; as the one desiras to 
Gonime the idol, to^ himself, the whole business and 
ambition of the other is to multiply adorers. This 
humour of an idol is prettily described in a tale of 
Chancer. He repiesents one of them sitting at a 
table with three of her votaries about her, who are 
aU 6f tlmm oowring her &your, and piying ti»r 
adetations« She smiled upon one, drank to another, 
dnd trod ap<» the other^s foot whk:h was under the 
table. Now winch of these thre^ says the ML bard, 
A> yoQ think was the finrouiite ? In troth, si^s he, 
not one of aU the three. 

• The behamur of this old. idol in Cliauoer, puts 
in jnmd of the beau^l Ckrinda, one of the 
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greatest idols among the moderns. She is worshipped 
once a week by candle-light, in the midst of a large 
congregation, generally called an assembly. Some of 
the gayest youths in the nation endeavour to plant 
themselves in her eye, while she sits in form with mul- 
titudes of tapers burning about her. To encourage 
the zeal of her idolaters, she bestows a mark of her 
^vour upon every one of them, before they go out 
of her presence. She asks a question of one, tells a 
story to anotlier, glances an ogle upon a third, takes a 
pinch of snuff from the fourth, lets her fan drop by 
acddent to give th^ fifth an occasion of taking ft up. 
In short, every one goes away satisfied with his suc^ 
cess, and enconraged .to renew his devotions on the 
same eanonieal hoar that d^ sevennight. 

An id6l may be undeined by nmny accidenid 
causes. Marriage in particular is a kind of c<mnter- 
apotheosis, or a deification inverted. — ^Wheii a maii 
becomes fiimMiar with hb god<fess, she quickly sinles 
mto a woman. 

Old age is likewise a gfeat decayer of yotnr idoL 
The truth of it is, there is not a more unhappy behig 
than a- superannuated idol, esfieeially when she has 
contracted such airs and behoviomr as are onfy gr&ce« 
fill when her worshippers are about her. 

Consideriiig therefore that in these and many othev 
cases the woman geiieralfy ontUves the idol^ I must 
retam to the moral of this paper, and desire my fifir 
readers to give a proper direction to their passion lor 
being admh-ed; in order to which, they must endtuh 
vour to make themselves the objects of a reastdnabk 
and lasting admiration. This is not to be hoped for 
from beauty, or dress, or fiishioo, but fkmi those in- 
ward ornaments which are not to be d^fiiced by time 
or sickness, and which appear most amiaU* to those 
who are most acquainted with them. C. 
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Pendent opera interrupta 



VIRG. Mn. iv. 88. 

The wofks iujifiiushe4 wnd neglected lie. 

In my last Monday's paper I gave some . general 
instanoes of those beautiful strokes which please the 
reader in. tlie okl sopg of Clieyy>-Chase ; I shall here, 
according to my promise, be more particular, and 
shew that the sentiments in that baliaa are extremely 
natural and poetical, and full of the msyestic simpli- 
eity which we admire in the greatest of the ancient 
poets: for which reason I shall quote several passages 
of it, in which the thought is altogether the same 
with what we meet in several passages of the .£iieid ; 
not that I would infer from thence, that the poet 
(whoever he was) proposed to himself any imitation 
of those passages, but that he was directed to them 
in general by the same kind of poetical genius, and 
by the same copyings after nature. 
' Had this old song been filled with epigrammatical 
turns and points of wit, it might perhafM have pleased 
the wrong taste of some readers; but it wojold never 
have become the delight of the common people, nor 
have warmed the heart of Sir Philip Sidney like the 
sound of a trumpet ; it is .only nature that can have 
this efl^ct, and please those tastes which are the most 
unpr^udiced, or the most refined. I must however 
b^ leave to dissent from so great an authority as that 
of Sir Philip Sidney, in the judgment which he has 
passed a^ to the rude style and etU appard of this 
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antiquated song; for there are several parts in it 
where not-only the thought but the language is ma- 
jestic, and the numbers sonorous; at least, uie appa- 
rel is much more gorgeous than many of the poets 
made use of in Queen Elizabeth's time, as the reader 
will see in several of the following quotations. 

Mlmtcan be greater than either the thought or the 
expression in that stanza, 

To drive the deer with hound and horn * 

Earl Ptercy took his way ! 
The child may me tiiat is mibom 

Hie himtiijig of that day ! 

Hus way of considering the misfortunes which this 
battle would bring upon posterity, not only on those 
who were bom immeaiately after the battle, and lost 
their fiithers in it, but on those also who perished 
io future battles ivhich took their rise from this quar- 
rel of the two jearis, is wonderftilly beautifu], and 
conformable to the way of thinking among the ancient 
poets. 

Avdki pugnaa vUio pareiUum 
Ran jwsenius, 

HOR. 1 od. il. cs. 

Posterity, tfainn'd bv their lathers' crimes, 
Shall read with grief, the story of their times. 

What can be more sounding and poetical, or resem- 
ble more the msyestic simplicity of the ancients, than 
the fbUowmg stanzas? 

The stont Earl of Nortfamnberland 

A vow to God did make. 
His pleasure in the Scottish woods 

Three smnmer's days to take. 

With fifteen hundred bowmen bold, 

AU diosen men of mi^t, 
Who knew full well, in time of iiee4# 

To aim their shafts aright. 
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Tbe boaadi raa 8wi£ti^ tl)roM|{h the woodi 

The nimble dee^ to take. 
And ivith tfaeir cries tbe hillB and dales 

An edio shrifl did make. 



Vocai ifigetiH chmore Citharon 



Ti^fgetique eanesy domitrixque Epidaurus equorum: 
£t vox assenau newtorum ingemnata remugtt, 

. GEORO. UL 43L 



Cithaeron loudly calls me to my 

Thy hounds, Taygetus, open and pursue the prey : 

High Epidaoros urges on my speed, 

Fam'd for his hills, and for his horses breed : 

From hills and dales the cheerful cries rebound; 

For Echo hunts along) ttid propagates the sound. 

DRYDEN. 

Loy yonder dotiii Earl Douglas come^ 

lus men in armour bright; 
Full twenty hundred Scottish spears, 

AU niaiyiiing in our m^bL 

All men of pleasant Tlvidale, 
Ast by the river Twe^, 6e€. 

The country of the Scotch warriors, described in these 
two last verses, haa a fine romantic situation, and 
affords a couple of smooth . words for verse. If the 
reader conyiares the foregoing six lines of the song 
with the following Latin verses, he will see how much 
they are wjciMen in the syijAt of Virgil : 

AdfoerH campo apparenty hastatque redwHs 
Protendunt Umge dextris; et spicula vibrant: 



Qmque aUum Prcsneste viri, qmqii/e mta GMiue 
Junomt, geUdmnqtu Atdenemy et r«s0t4a riioU 

Henaca aaxa eohint: qui rosea rura Vdhdf 

Qui Tetrkw karrentes ritpesy montemque Severum, 
Casperiamque cohuity F^rulosque et ftumen HimelUs : 
Qui Tiberim FtAta^im^us Munt, 

MN, xl aoff. rii. 682, 712. 

Advancing u^ a Una, tiiay coudi their spears — r— 
-— — Praeneste sen^ a dioseii band. 
With those who plow Slatumia'a Oabioe land : 
Betides the succours wtnoh cold Aaien yields; 
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The rocks of Heniicui ^besides a bamly 

Hiat foUowod from Velumm's dewy land— - 
And moontaineere that from Severqs came : 
And from the craggy cliffi of Tetrica ; 
And those ndifere yellow Tiber takes Us way. 
And ^bere HimeUa's wanton waters play: 
Casperia sends her arms, with those aiat lie 
By Fabarifly and Ihiitiiil Fomli. 

DRYDEN. 

But to proceed : 

Earl Dong^ on a milk-white steed. 

Most like a baron bold, . 
Rode foremost of the company, 

Whose aimonr shone like gold. 

TWmtis ut mdewlaM tvdum pneeesaermt ogmeiif Sfc. 
VtdUHy fits Turnus e^uo, quiSui ibat ta armts 
Aureus 

Onr English archers bent their bows, 

Their hearts were good and true -, 
At the first flight of arrows sent, 

Fall threescore Soots they slew. 

lliey ctos'd fhll ftst on ev'ry side. 

No slackness there was found -, 
And many a gallant gendeman 

Lay gasping on the ground. * 

With that there came an arrow keen 

Out of an English bow. 
Which struck Eui Douglas to the heart, 

A deep and deadfy btow* 

£iieas was wounded after the same maimer by aa 
unknown hand in the mkkt of a pariey. 

Has inter twees, media inter toKa verba, 
Ecce viro stridens aUs aUapsa sagitta est, 
hucertmm qua puisa numu 

AN. iO. 318k 

Thus, while he spake, unmindfnl of defence, 
A winced arrow struck the pious prince ; 
But i^iether from an human hand it came,^ 
Or hostile god^ is left unknown by fame. ^. 

08 
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But of all tbe d«sci^ve parts e£ this song, there are 
uoDe more beautiftd than the foar following stmzas, 
which have a great force and spirit in them, ai^d are 
filled with very natural circumstances. The thought 
in the third stanca was never touched by any other 
poet, and is such an one as would have shined in 
Homer or in. Vu-gil : 

So thus did both these nobles die. 

Whose courage none could stun ; 
An English archer then percelv'd 

The noble Earl was slain. 

He had a bow beat in his hand. 

Made of a trusty tree, 
An arrow of a dodi-yard long 

Unto the head drew he, 

Against Sir Hugh Montgomeiy 

So n|^ his shaft he set, 
The grey-gpose wing that was tfaercoji 

In h^ heart-bloqa was wet 

This fight did li»t fHom break of day 

Till setting q£ tbe^mi ; 
For when they rung the ev^niqg bell 

The battle scarce was done. 

One may observe, likewise, that in the catalogue of 
the slam, the author has followed the example of the 
great ancient poets, .not only in giving a long list of 
die dead, but by diversifying it with little characters 
of particular persons. [ 

And with Eai^ Douglas there was slain 

Sir Hugh Montgomeiy, 
Su- Charles Carrel, that from the field 

One ibot would never fiy : 

. Sir Cliwies MuTKl of Ratcliff too, 
His sister's son was he ; 
Su* David Lvub so well esteemed, 
Yet saved could sot be. 

The fimdiur jound in these names destioys the ma- 



jesly of the de^criptioii; for tip nasoD I do not 
mentkM) tfai^ part of the poem but to shew the natu- 
nii cast of jthoMght wh(ich ^^peanm it, as the two last 
verses look ahnost Ufce a translation of Virgil. 



Cadii et Rifhem Ju8ti$tim%$ umu 



Qvt fuii tfi TeucrU et senwUiasimMt 4gqw, 
Diis gliiermmm > 

Then Ripheqs isH m tbe i^pefloa^ 6^tf 
Just of his wordy observaat of the right; 
Heav'n thonght not 49. 

DRYOEN. 

In die catalogue of the English who fell, Withering* 
ton's behaviour is in the same manner particalarized 
very artfully, as the reader is prepared lor it by that 
account which is given of him in the besinnrng of 
the battle; though I am satisfied your little bufn>OR 
readers (who have seen that passage ridiculed in Hii- 
dibcas) will not be able to take the beauty of it : for 
which re^iao^ I dare not so much as quote it. 

fhen stept t gaUant Squire forth,. 

WititerioKtmi was his mne, 
Who said, l woald not h^ve it told 

To Henry our king for shame. 

That e'er my captain fbnglit on foat« 
And I stood looking on. 

We meet with the same heroic sentiment in Virgil« 

NoH jnidff , O RMtuUf cunetis pro taHbus unam 
Objeetare anmaml numerwM an wnbus aqui 

NvntuMtu ? 

XS. liL «9. 

For shame, Kntitians, can ^00 bear the sight 
Of one expoB'd for all, m single fi|^t? 
Can we before tiie fiice 1^ he^Vn confess 
Oar ooorage colder, or our numbers less? 

DRYDBN*. 
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What can be more natural, or more moTing, than the 
circumstances in which he describes the behaviour of 
those women who had lost their husbands on this 
£ital day ? 

Next day did many widows come 

Their husbands to bewail ; 
They washed their wounds in brinidi tean^ 

Bat aJl wonld not prevail. 

Their bodies batfa'd in prnple blood. 

They bore with them away ; 
They kiss'd them dead a thousand thnesy 

When they were dad in cky. 

Thus we see how the thoughts of this poem, which 
naturally arise irom the siuyect, are always simple, 
and sometimes exquisitely noble; that the language 
is often very sounding, and that the whole is written 
with a true poetical spirit. 

If this song had been written in the Gothic man- 
ner, which b the dehght of all our little wits, whe- 
ther writers or readers, it would not have liit the 
taste of so many ages, and have pleased the readers 
of all ranks and conditions. I shall only beg pardon 
for such a profusion of Latin quotations; which I 
-should not have made use of, but that I feared my 
own judgment would have looked too singular on 
Such a siwjecty had not I supported it by the practice 
fmd authority of ViigiL C« 



J 
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N°75. SATURDAY, MAY 26, 1711. 



Omnia ArisHppum deemt color, ei statnty et rai. 

HOK. 1 B|i. iTii. M. 

AH fortane fitted Aristippus weU. 

OltBlCII. 

It is with some mortificaticm tbst I suflhrad the mil- 
lery of a iine lady of my acquainttoce, for calling, 
in one of my papers*, Dorimant a clown. She was 
so unmerciful as to take advantage of my invincible 
taciturnity^ and on that occasion with great freedom 
to considjer the air, the height, the ho&, the gesture 
of him, who could pretend to judge so arrogantly 
of gallantry. She is full of motion, janty and lively 
in her impertineiiee, and one of those tkfU commonly 
pass, among the ignorant, ^mt persons who hane a 
^K9t deal ^ huraoiir. She had the play of Sir Fep- 
ling in her hand, and after she had said it was happy 
for her there was not so charming a creature as Dori* 
mant now living, she began with a theatiical air und 
tone of voice to read, by vray of triumph over me, 
some of fau speedies. ^ ^Tis she! that tovely hair, 
that easy shape, those wanton eyes, and all those 
melting charms about her mouth, which Medl<^ spokf- 
of ; I'll follow the lottery, and put in for a pnie with 

my friend Bellair.' 

'* * 

In k>ve the victon from the vaaqwiii'd % ^ 
They % that woand, and they puisue that die. 

* Speet. No. d5. 
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Then turning over the leaves^ she reads altematelyy 
and speaks. 

And ypQ and Loveit to her cost shall find 
I fiithom all the depths of woman-kmd. 

Oh the fltie gentleman ! But here, continues she, is 
the passage I admire most, where he begins to ttaat 
Loveit, and mimic Sir Foplmg. Oh, the pretty satire, 
in his resolving to be a coxcomb to please, since noise 
and nonsense have such powerful charms. 

I, that I may soccessfiil prove, 
Transfona myself to what you love. 

Then how like a man of the town, so wild and gay 
is that! 

The wise will find a diff 'rence in our fiite. 
You wed a woman, I a good estate. 

It would have been a very wild endeavour for a mail 
of my temper to offer any o[mosition to so nimble a 
speaker as my &ir enemy is; but her discourse gave 
me very many reflections, when I had left her com- 
pany. Among others, I could not but consider with 
some attention, the false impiressions the generality 
(the fair sex more especially) have of what should be 
intended, when they say a ' fine gentleman;' and 
could not help revolvmg that subject in my thoughts, 
and settling, as it were, an idea of that character in 
my own imagination. 

No man ought to have the esteem of the rest of 
the world, for any actions which are disagreeable 
to those maxims which prevail, as the standards of 
behaviour, in the country wherein he lives. What 
is opposite to the eternal rules of reason and good 
sense, must be excluded from any place in the car- 
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liagie of a weft-bred mao. I did not, I confess* ex* 
plain myself enough on thb subject, when I called 
Doiimant a clown, and made it an instance of it» that 
he called the oning;e wench. Double Tripe: I should 
have shewn, that humanity obliges a »entlenian to 
give no part of human-kind reproach, ror what they, 
whom^they reprosich, may possibly have in conunoa 
with the most virtuous ana worthy amongst us. When 
a gentleman speaks coarsely, he has dressed himself 
clean, to no purpose. The clothing of our minds 
certainly ought to be regarded before that of our 
bodies. To betray in a man's talk a corrupt imagi- 
nation, is a much greater offence against the conver- 
sation of gentlemen, than any negligence of dress 
imaginable. But this sense of the matter is so far 
from being received among people even of condition, 
that Vocifer even passes for a fine gendeman. He is 
loud, haughty, gentle, soft, lewd, and obsequious by 
turns, just as a little understanding .and greeit impu- 
dence pronq>t him at the present moment. He passes 
among the silly part of our women for a man of wil, 
because he is generally in doubt. He contradicU 
with a shrug, aiui confutes with a certaia suffidency, 
in professing such and such a thing is above his cap»> 
city. What makes his character the pleasaater is, 
that he IS a professed deluder of women ; and be- 
cause the emptv coxcomb has no regard to any thing 
that is of itself sacred and inviolable. I have heard 
an unmarried hdy of fortune say, it is a pi^ so fine 
a gentleman as Vocifer is so great, an atheist The 
crowds of such inconsiderable creatures, that fnfat 
all phu^es of assembling, every reader will have in his 
eye from his own observation; but would it not be 
worth considering what sort of figure a man who 
formed himself upon those principles among us, which 
«fe agreeable. to the dictates of honour ami rel«gio% 
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would nake in fli6 fkniUar »<) ordidaij occurrences 
of life? 

I hardly have observed any one liU his several 
duties of life better than Ignotns. AU the under 
parts of his beh&viour, and such as are exposed to 
common observation, have their rise in him from great 
and noble motives. A ftrm and unshaken expecta- 
tion of another hfe makes him become this ; huma- 
nity and good-nature, fortified by iht sense of virtue, 
has the same dSect upon him, as the ne^ect of all 
goodness has up6n mai^ others. Being firmly esta- 
blished in all matters ot importance, timt certain in- 
uttention whidi niakes men's actions look easy, a^^pears 
m him with greater beauty : by a thorough contempt 
of little excellencies, he b perfectly master of them. 
This temper of mnnd leaves him mider no necessity 
of studymg his air, and he has this peculiar dlstine- 
tkrny that & n^ligence is unaffected. 

He that can wofk himself into a pleasure in coo* 
sktering this being as an uncertain onfe, and think 
to reap an advantage b^ its discontinuance, is in a 
^r way of doing all thmgs with a graceful uncon- 
cern, and a gentieman-like ease. Such a one does 
not behold his life as a short, ttansient, perplexmg 
state, made up of triflkig pleasures and great anxie- 
ties ; but sees it in quite another light ; hn ^^riels are 
momentary and his joys immortal. Rdlection upon 
death is not a gloomy and sad thought of resigning 
every thing that he delights in, but it is a short night 
followed by an endless day. What I would here 
^^smtend for is, that the more vktuous the man is, 
the nearer he will naturally be to the dumicter of 
genteel and agreeable. A man whose fortune is 
plentiful, shews an ease in his countenance, and con- 
Bdeaoe in his behaviour, wlndi he that is under wants 
■wi dUmltks eannot astome. It is thua with the 
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State of the mind ; he that govenis his thoughts with 
the everlastiog rules of reason and sense, must have 
something so inexpressibly graceful in his words and 
actions^ that every circumsfance must become him. 
The change of persons or things around him does 
not at all alter his situation, but he looks disinterested 
in the occurrences with which others are distracted, 
because the greatest purpose of his hfe is to maintain 
an indiifeience both to it and all its enjoyments. In a 
word, to be a fine gentleman, is to be a generous and 
a brave man. What can make a man so much in 
constant good humour, and shine, as we call it, than 
to be supported by what can never fail him, and 
to believe Uiat whatever happens to him was the best 
thing that could possibly befal him, or else he on 
whom it depends, would not have permitted it to 
have befiillen him at all ! . R. 



N*»76. MONDAY, MAY 28, 1711. 



VI tu firttmoMf sic mw le, CeUe^ feremus, 

HOR. 1 Bp. TiU. IT. 

As yoQ your fortune bear, we will bear yon, 

CREECH. 

There is nothing so common as to find a man whom 
in the general observation of his carriage you take to 
be of an imiform temper, subject to such unaccount- 
able starts of humour and passion^ that he is as much 
unlike himself, and differs as much from the man you 
at first thought him, as anv two distmct.posons oa» 
differ from each other. Tnis proceeds mm the want 
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of forming some law of life to ourselves, or fixing 
some notion of things in general, which may afiect 
us in such a manner as to create proper habits both 
in our minds and bodies. The negligence of this, 
leaves us exposed not only to an unb^oming levity in 
our usual conversation, but also to tlie same instabi- 
lity in our friendships, interests, and alliances. A 
man who is but a mere Spectator of what passes 
aromid him, and not engaged in commerces of any 
consideration, is but an ill judse of the secret mo- 
tions of the heart of man, and oy what degrees it b 
actuated to make such visible alterations in the same 
person: but at the same time, when a man is no way 
Concerned in the effect of such inconsistencies, in the 
behaviour of men of the world, the speculation must 
be in the utmost degree both diverting and instruc- 
tive; yet to enjoy such observations in the highest 
relish, he ought to be placed in a post of direction, 
and have the dealings of their fortunes to them. I 
have therefore been wonderfully diverted with some 
pieces of secret history, which an antiquary, my very 
good friend, lent me as a curiosity. They are me- 
mours of the private life of Pharamond of France. 
* Pharamond,^ says my author, ' was a prince of in- 
finite humanity and generosity, and at the same tinke 
the most pleasant and facetious companion of his 
time* He had a peculiar taste in him, which would 
have been unlucky in any prince but himself; he 
thought there could be no exquisite pleasure in con- 
versation, but among equals ; and would pleasantly 
bewail himself that be always lived in a crowd, but 
was the only man in France that could never get into 
company. This turn of mind made him delight in 
midttigfat rambles, attended only with one person of 
his bedchamber. He would in these excursions pet 
acquainted with men (whose temper he had a mmd 
to try) and recommend them privately to the parti* 
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cttlar obaervatioii of liis first minUter. He generallj 
found himsdf Defected bv his new acquaintance as 
soon as they had hopes of growing great; and used 
on such occasions to renuurk, that it was a gveat in- 
jostice to tax princes of forgetting thenisel?es in their 
hi^ fortunes, when there were so few that could 
with constancy bear the fovour of thdr very crea* 
tores.' My author in these loose hints has one pas- 
sage that gifes us a very lively idea of the unconunon 
genius of Pharamond. He met with one man whom 
he had put to all the usual proofs he had made of 
those he had a mind to know thoroughly, and found 
him for hk purpose. In discourse wim him one day, 
he gave him an opportunity of saying how much 
would satisfy all his wishes. The prince immediately 
revealed himself, doubled the sum, and spoke to him 
in this manner : ' Sir, you have twice wiiat you de* 
shed, by the favour of Pharamond; but look to it, 
that you are satisfied with it, for it is the last you 
shaU ever receive. I from this moment consider you 
as mine ; and to make you truly so, I give you my 
royal word you shall never be greater or less than 
you are at present. Answer me not (concluded the 
prince smilmg), but enjoy the fortune I have put you 
in, which is above my own condition ; for you have 
hereafter nothing to hope or to fear.' 

His majesty having thus well chosen and bought 
afnend and companion, he enjoyed alternately all 
the pleasures of an agreeable private man, and a great 
and powerfiil mmiarch. He gave himself, with his 
companimi, the name of the merry tyrant; for he 
pumsbed his courtiers for their insolence and folly, 
not by any act of publk disfiivour, but by humor* 
ously practising upon their imaginations. If he ob- 
served a man untractable to his inferiors, he would 
find an oraortunity to take some fiivourable notice 
of hun, and remler hun nsof^rtabk. He knew all 
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his own looks, words, and actions had their interpre- 
tations ; and his friend Monsieur Eucrate (for so lie 
was called) having a great soul without ambition, he 
could commanicate all his thoughts to him, and lear 
no artful use would be made of that freedom. It 
watt no small delight when they were in pmate^ to 
reflect upon all which had passed in public. 

Pharamond would often, to satisfy a vain fool of 
power in his country, talk to him in a full court, and 
with one whisper mak^ him despise all his old friends . 
and acquaintance. He was come to that knowledge 
of men bv long observation, that he would profess 
altering the whole mass of blood in some tempers, 
by thrice speaking to them. As fortune was in his 
power, he gave himself constant entertainment in 
managing the mere followers of it with the treatment 
they deserved. He would, by a skilful cast of hb 
eye, and half a smile, make two fellows who hated, 
embrace, and fall upon each other's neda with as 
much eagerness, as if they followed their real incli- 
nations, and int^ided to stifle one another. When 
he was in high good humour, he would lay the scene 
with Euerate, and on a public night exercise the pas- 
sions of his whole court. He was pleased to see an 
hayghty beauty watch the looks of the man she had 
long despised, from observation of his being taken 
notice of by Pharamond ; and the lover conceive 
higher hopes, than to follow the woman he was dying 
fok" the day before. In a court, where men speak 
affection in the strongest terms, and dislike in the 
faintest, it was a comiad mixture of incidents to see 
disguises thrown aside in one case, and increased oq 
the other, according as favour or disgrace attended 
the respective objects of men's approbation or dis- 
esteem. Hiaramond, in his mirth upon the meanness 
of mankind, used to say, ' As he could take away a 
|Viaj)'8 five senses, he cpuld ^ve him an hiindred^ 
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The man in disgrace shall ioimecUately lose all his 
natural aidowmentiy and he that finds favour have 
the attributes of an angel/ He would carry it so 
liir as to say, ' It should not be only so in the opinion 
of the lower part of his couit, but the men them- 
selves shall think thus meanly or greatly of themr 
selves, as they are out^ or in the good graces of a 
jcourt.' 

A monarch who had wit and humour like Phara- 
raond, must have pleasures which no man else can 
ever have q>portumty of enjoying. He gave fortune 
to none but those whom. he knew could receive it 
without transport. He made a noble and senerous 
use of his olMervations, and did not re«;ard nis mini- 
sters as they were agreeable to himself but as they 
were useful to his ki^dom. By this means, the king 
appealed in eveiy officer of state ; aud no man had a 
fKirticipation of the power, who had not « similitude 
of the virtue of Pharamomi. R. 



N*» 77. TUESDAY, MAY 29, 17". 



Non eowcwoere Ueet, nee urbe Ma 
Qiii«9iuo» ett torn prope tarn vi^enlfiu ndKc 

MART. Epl|. I. ST. 

Wbat correspondence can I hold widi yon, 
Who are so near, and yet so distant toof 

IffT fnend Will Honeycomb is one of those sort of 
inen who are very often absent in conversation, and 
what the French call a reveur and a distrait, - A 
little before our dub-time last nu;ht, we were walkine 
together in Somerset-gardens^ wnere Will bid pickei 

H2 
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up a small pebble of so odd a make, ibsA he said be 
would present it to a friend of his, an eminent vir- 
tuoso. After we had walked some time, I made a 
full st(^ with my face towards the west, which Will 
knowing to be my usual method of s^ing what's 
o'clock, in an afternoon, immediately pulled oat his 
watch, and told me we had seven minutes good. We 
took a turn or two more, wiien to my great surprise, 
I saw him sc[uir away his watch a considerable wa^ 
into the Thames, and with great sedateness in his 
looks put up the pebble, he had before found, in his 
fob. As I have naturally an aversion to much speak- 
ing, and do not love to be the messenger of ill news, 
cspeciallv when it comes too late to i>e use^, I left 
him to be convinced of his mistake in due time, and 
conthiued my walk, reflecting on these little absences 
and distractions in mankind, and resolving to nuike 
diem the subject oi a future speculation. 

I was tl^e more confirmed in my design, when I 
considered that tliey were very often blemishes in 
the charactjers of men of excellent sense ; and helped 
jto keep up the rieputation Qf that Latin proverb, 
which Mr* Pryd^P ha« translated in the rotlowiog 

Qre4t wit to madnefls sure b near a!ly'd, 
^d tfaip partitions do their bounds divide *• 

My readier does, I hope, perceive, that I distinguish 
fx man who is absent, b^caus^: he thinks of something 
iclse, from one who is absent, because he thinks of 
nothing at all. Tlie latter is too innocent a creature 
to be taken notice of; but the distractions of th^ 
former may, I believe, be jgenerall^ accounted for 
from one of these reasons. 

¥ NvUum magnum ingemum sine mxtura dementia, — S^ 
i^^ De Tniiiqiol. Auim. cap. xv. 
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Either their minds are wholly fixed on some par- 
ticular science, which is often the case of mathema- 
ticians and other learned men; or are wholly taken 
up with some violent passion, such as anger, fear, or 
love, which ties the mmd to some distant object ; or, 
lastly, these distractions proceed from a certain viva- 
city and fickleness in a man's temper, which while it 
raises up infinite numbers of ideas in the mind, is 
eoflitiBually pushing; it <hi, without allowing it to rest 
on any particular unage* Nothing therefore is more 
unnatural than the thoughts and conceptions of such 
a man, which are seldom occasioned eitlier by the 
company he is in, or any of those objects which are 
placed before him. While you fimcy he is admiring 
a l^eautiful woman, it is an even wagier that he is 
solving a position in £uclid ; and while ^ou may ima- 
gine he is reading the Paris Gazette, it is iar from 
being impossible, that he is pulling down and rebuild- 
ing me front of his eountry-house. 

At the same time that I am endeavouring to ex- 
pose this weakness in others, I shall readily confess 
that I once laboured under the same infirmity myself. 
The method I took to conquer it was a firm resolu- 
tion to learn something from whatever I was obliged 
to see, or hear* There is a way of thinking, if a man 
can attain to it, by which he may strike somewhat out 
of a^ thing. I can at present observe those starts 
of good sense, and struggles of unimproved reason in 
the conversation of a clown, with as much satisfiiction 
as the most shining periods of the most finished ora- 
tor; and can make a shift to command my attention 
at a pu{^t-show or an opera, as well as at Hamlet or 
Othello. I always make one of the company I am 
in; for though I say tittle myself, my attention to 
others, and those nods of approbation which I never 
bestow unmerited, sufficiently shew that I am among 
them^ Whereas Will Honeycomb, though a fellow 
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of good sense, is every day doing and saying an bait- 
dred things, which he anerwards confesses* with a 
well-bred frankness, were somewhat mal a propM, 
and undesigned. 

I cfaancea the other day to get into a cc^ee-faouse, 
where Will was standing in the midst of several 
auditors, whom he had gathered round him, and was 
giving them an account of the person and character 
of MoU Hinton. My appearance before him just 
put him in mind of me, without making him reflect 
that I was actually present. So that keeping his eyes 
full upon me, to the great surprise of his audience, 
be broke off his first harangue, and proceeded thus: 
— * Why now there's my friend,' mentiomng me by 
my name, ' he is a fellow tliat thinks a great deal, but 
never opens bis mouth; I warrant you he b now 
thrusting his short face into some cofiee-house about 
'Change. I was his bail m the time of the Popidi 
plot, when he was taken up for a Jesuit.' If he had 
looked on me a little lon^, be had certainly describ- 
ed me so particuhuiy, without ever considering vrhat 
led him into it, that the whole company must neces- 
sarily have found me out; for which reason, remem- 
bering the old proverb, ' Out of sight out of mind/ 
I left the room; and upon meeting him an hour after* 
wards, was asked by him, with a sreat deal of good 
humour, in what part of the woral I Uved* that ht 
bad not seen me these three days. 

Monsieur Bruyere has given us the character of an 
absent man with a great deal of humour, which he 
has pushed to an agreeable extravagance; with the 
heads of it I shall conclude my present paper. 

* Menalcas,' says that exceUent author, ^ comes 
down in the mommg, opens his door to go out, but 
shuts it again, because he perceives that he has his 
night-cap on ; and examining himself further, finds 
that he is but half-shaved, diat he has stuck bis svor4 
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on his right side, that his^ stockings are about his 
heelSy and that his shirt is over his breeches. When 
he is dressed he goes to court, comes into the draw- 
ing-room, and walking bolt-upright under a branch 
of candlesticks, his wig is caught up by one of them, 
and hangs dangling in the air. All the courtiers fall 
a laughing, but Menalcas laughs louder than any of 
them, and looks about for the person that is the jest 
of the company. Coming down to the court gate he 
finds a coach, which taking for his own, he whips into 
it : and the coachman drives off, not doubting but he 
carries his master. As soon as he stops, Menalcas 
throws himself out of the coach, crosses the (iourt, 
ascends the stair-case, and runs through all the cham« 
bers with the greatest familiarity ; reposes himself on 
a couch, and raucies himself at home. The master 
of the house at last comes in ; Menalcas rises to re- 
ceive him, and desires him to sit down; he talks, 
muses, and then talks again. The gentleman of tlie 
house is tired and amazed ; Menalcas is no less so, 
but is every moment in hopes that his impertinent 
guest will at last end his tedious visit. Night comes 
on, when Menalcas is hardly undeceived. 

' When he is playing at backgammon, he calls for 
a full glass of wine and water; it is his turn to throw; 
he has the box in one hand, and his glass in the other; 
and being extremely dry, and unwuling to lose time, 
be swallows down both the dice, and at the same time 
throws his wine into the tables. He writes a letter, 
and flings the sand into the ink-bottle ; he writes a 
second, and mistakes the superscription. A noble- 
man receives one of them, and upon opening it reads 
as follows : ^ I would have you, honest Jack, imme» 
diately upon the receipt of this, take in hay enough 
to serve me the winter.'* His &rmer receives the 
other, and is amazed to see in it, *' My lord, 1 re- 
eved your ^a>a^% commands^ with an entire su|)ipis» 
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sioQ to." — If be is at aa entert^iaiiieuty you may see 
the pieces of bread coatioually multiplying round bis 
plate. It is true the rest of the company want it, as 
well as their knives and forks, which Menalcas does 
not let them keep lone. Sometimes jn a morning he 
puts his whole family ip a hurry> and at last goes out 
without being able to st^y for his coach or dinner, and 
for that day, you may see him in every part of the 
town, except the very place where he tiaa appointed 
to be upon a business of importance. You would 
oflten take him for every thing that he is not ; for a 
fellow quite stupid, for he hears nothing ; for a fool, 
for he talks to himself, and has an hundred grimaces 
and motions in his head, which are altogether involun- 
tary ; for a proud man, for he looks niU upon you, 
and t^kes no notice of your staluting him. The truth 
of it is, his eyes are open, but he makes no use of 
them^ and neither sees you, nor any man, nor any 
thing else. He came once from his country-house, 
and his own footmen undertook to rob him, and suc- 
ceeded. They held a flambeau to bis throat, and bid 
him deliver his purse; he did so, and coming home 
told his friends he had been robbed; they desired to 
know the particulars, '^ Ask my servant^,*' says Me- 
nalcas, '* for they were with me".^ X. 
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CiMi taUa nsy utinam notier esses/ 
Coo'd we bot call so great a geniii* onn ! 

The ibllowiiig letters are so pleasant, that I doubt 
not bot the reader will be as much diverted with 
them as I was. I have nothing to do in this day's 
entertaiflment, but taking the sentence from the end 
of the Cambridge letter, and placing it at the front 
of my paper, to shew the author I wbh him my com- 
panion with as much earnestness as he invites me to 
be his. 

« SIR, 

' I SEND you the inclosed, to be inserted (if 
you think them worthy of it) in your Spectators; in 
which so surprising a genius appears, that it is no 
wonder if all mankind endeavours to get somewhat 
mto a paper which will always live. 

* As to the Cambridge afiair, the humour was really 
carried on in the way I describe it. However, you 
have a full commission to put out or in, and to do 
whatever you think fit with it. I have already had 
the satisfaction of seeing you take that liberlv with 
some things I have before sent you. 60 on, sir, and 
prosper. You have the best wishes of, 

SIR, 

Your very affectionate, 
and obliged humble servant.' 
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• MR. SPECTATOR, Cambridge. 

* You well know it is of great consequeDoe 
to clear titles, and it b of importance that it be done 
in the proper season; on which account, thb is to 
assure you, that tlie club of Ugly Facies was insti- 
tuted originally at Cambridge, in the meny re^ of 
King Charles 11. As in great bodies of men it is not 
difficult to find members enoueh for such a club, so 
(I remember) it was then feared, upon their intention 
of dining together, that the hall belonging to Clare- 
hall, the ngliest then in the town, (though now the 
neatest) would not be large enough handsomely to 
hold the company. Invitations were made to yeiy 
great numbers, but very few accepted them without 
much difficulty. One pleaded, that being at London, 
in a bookseller's shop, a lady going by with a ereat 
belly longed to kiss him. He had certainly been 
excused, but that evidence appeared, that indeed one 
in London did pretend she longed to kiss him, bat 
that it was only a pickpocket, who dunng his kissing 
her stole away all his money. Another would have 
got off by a dimple in his chin; but it was proved 
upon him, that he had, by coming into a room, made 
a woman miscarry, and frighten^ two children into 
fits. A third alleged, that he was taken by a lady for 
another gentleman, who was one of the handsomest 
in the university : but upon enquiry it was found that 
the lady had actually lost one eye, and the other was 
very much upon the decUne. A fourth produced 
letters out of the country in his vindication, in which 
a gentleman offered him his daughter, who had latelv 
fallen in love with him, with a good fortune: but it 
was made appear, that the young lady was amorous, 
and had like to have run away with her father's 
coachman, so that it was supposed, that her pieteoce 
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of fedling in love witk him, was oniv in order to be 
well married. It was pleasant to bear the several 
excuses which were made, insomuch that some made 
as much interest to be excused, ^ they would frpm 
serving sheriff; liowever, at b^t the society was 
formed, and projper oflicers were appointed ; and the 
day was fixed for the entertainment, which was in 
venison season. A pleasant fellow of King's-coll^e 
(commonly called Crab, from his sour look, and the 
only man who did not pretend to get off) was nomi- 
nated for chaplain; and nothing was wanting but 
some one to sit in the elbow-chair, by way of presi- 
deiit, at the upper end of the table ; and there the 
business stuck^ for there was no contention for supe- 
riority there. This aflair made so great a noise, that 
tlie King, who was then at Newmarket, heard of it, 
and was pleased merrily and graciously to say, ** He 
could not be there himself, but he would send them 
a brace of bucks." 

' I would denre you, sir, to set this affair in a true 
light, that posterity may not be misled in so important 
a point : for when the wise man who shall write your 
true history shall acquaint the world, that you had a 
diploma sent from the Ugly Club at Oxford, and that 
by virtue of it you were admitted into it, what a 
learned war will there be among futuie critics about 
the original of that club, which both universities will 
contend so warmly for? And perhaps some hardy 
Canhdl>rigian author may then boldly affirm, that tho 
word Oxford was an interpolation of some Oxonian 
instead of Cambridge. This afiair will be best ad- 
justed in your lifetime ; but I hope your affection to 
your mother will not make you partial to your aunt. 

* To tell you, sir, my own epinion : Though I can- 
not find any ancient records of any acts of the society 
of the Ugly Faces, considered ki a public capacity; 
yet, in a pnvate one, they have certainly antiquity on 

VOL. vn. I 
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their »de. I am persuaded they will hardly give 
place to the Lowngers^ and the Lowfigers are of the 
same standing with the university itself. 

^ Though we w^know, sir, you want no motives 
to do justice, yet I um commissioned to teU yon, that 
you are invited to be admitted ad eundem at Cam- 
bridge; and I believe I may venture safely to deliver 
this as tlie wish of our whole university/ 



TO MR. SPECTATOR. 
' The humhU Petition of WHO and WHICH, 

* SHEWETH, 

*' That your petitioners bdng in a forlorn 
and destitute condition, know not to whom we should 
apply ourselves for relief, because there is hardly any 
man ahve who hath not injured us. Nay, we speak 
it with sorrow, even you yourself, whom we should 
suspect of such a practice the last of all mankind, 
^an hardly acquit yourself of having given us some 
cause of complaint. We are descended of ancient 
iamilies, and kept up our dignity and honour many 
years, till the jack-sprat THAT supplanted us. How 
often have we founa ourselves sKghted by the dergy in 
then* pulpits, and the lawyers at the bar ? Nay, how 
often have we heard, in one of the most polite and 
august assemblies in the universe, to our great morti- 
fication, these words, '^ That that that noble lord 
urged ;" which if one of us had justice done, would 
liave sounded nobler thus, '^ that which that noble 
lord urged.** Senates themselves, tlie guardians of 
Briltth liberty, have degraded us^ and preferred 
THAT to us; and yet no decree was ever given 
against ns. In the very acts of parliament, in which 
the utmost right should be done to every body, 
word, a&d thing, we find ourselves often either not 
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used, or used one instead of another. In the first 
and best prayer children are taught, they learn to 
misuse us: ''Our Father which art in heaven," 
should be, '' Our Father who art in heaven;*' and 
even n Convocation, after long debates, refused to 
consent to an alteration of it. In our General Con- 
fession we say, " Spare thou them, O God, which' 
confess their fkults," which ought to be *^ who con- 
fess their faults." What hopes then have we of hav- 
ing justice done us, when the makers of our very 
prayers and laws, and the most learned in all faculties, 
seem to be in a confederacy against us, and our ene- 
mies themselves must be our judges. 

' The Spanish proverb says, usabio muda conscio^ 
il necio no ; i. e. '' A wise man changes his mind^ a 
fool never will.'' So that we think you, sir, a very 
proper person to address to, since we know you to be 
capable of being convinced, and chan^g your judg- 
meut. You are well able to settle this affair, and to 
you we submit our cause. We desire you to assigii 
the butts and bounds of each of us ; and that for the 
fiiture we may both enjoy our own. We would desure 
to be heard by our counsel, but that we fear iu their 
very pleadings they would betray our cause : besides, 
we have been oppressed so many years, that we can 
appear no other way but tfi forma pauperis. All 
which considered, we hope jyou will be pleased to do 
that which to right and justice shall appertain. 

And your petitioners, &c/ 

B. 
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N°79. THURSDAY, MAY 31, 1711. 



Oderunt peccare bom vuiuHa amore. 

HOR. 1 Ep. xn. 52. 

The good, for virtue's sake, abbor to sio. 

CREECH. 

f HAVE received veiy many letters of late from my 
female correspondents, most of whom are very angry 
with me for abridging their pleasures^ and loolui^ 
severely upon things in themselves indifferent. But 
I think they are extremely unjust to me in this impu- 
tation. All I contend for is, that those excellencies, 
ivhich are to be regarded but ui the second place, 
Ishould not precede more weighty considerations. The 
heart of man deceives him in spite of the lectures of 
half a life spent m discourses on the subjection of pas- 
sion ; and I do not know why one may not think the 
heart of woman as unfaithful to it^elt. If we grant 
an equality in the faculties of both sexes, the minds 
of women are less cultivated with precepts, and con- 
sequently may, without dbrespect to them, be ac- 
counted more liable to illusion, in cases wherein na- 
tural inclination b out of the interests of virtue. I 
shall take up my present time in commenting upon a 
billet or two which came from ladies, and from tbenoe 
leave the reader to judge whether I am in the right 
or not, in thinking it is possible fine women may be 
mistaken. The following address seems to have no 
other design m it, but to tell me the writer will do 
what she pleases for all me. 
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* MR. SPECTATOB, 

* I AM young, aiid very much inclined to 
follow the paths of innocence; but at the same time, 
as I have a plentiful fortiuie» and am of quality, I 
am unwilling to resign the pleasure of distinction, 
sonae little satisfaction in being admired in general, 
and much greater in being beu>ved by a gentleman, 
whom I design to make my husband. But I have a 
mind to put otf entering into matrimony till another 
winter is over my head, which (whatever, musty su*, 
you voAy think of tlie matter) I design to pass away 
in bearing music, soing to plays, visiting, and all 
other satis&ctions which fortune and youth, protected 
by innocence and virtue, can procure for, 

SIR, 

Your most humble servant, 

M. T. 

' My lover does not know I like him, therefore 
having no engagements upon me, I think to stay and 
know whether I may like any one else better.' 

I have heard Will Honeycomb say, ' A woman 
seldom writes her mind but in her postscript.' I 
think thb gentlewoman has sufficiently discovered 
her's in thb. I will lay what wager she pleases 
against her present favourite, and can tell her, that 
shie will like ten more before she is fixed, and then 
will take tl|e worst man she ever liked in her Ufe. 
There is no end of affection taken in at the eyes 
only ; and you may as well satisfy those eyes with 
seeing, as control any passion received by them 
only. It is from loving by sight, that coxcombs so 
frequently succeed with women, and very often a 

12 
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young lady is bestowed by her parents to a man who 
weds her as innocence itself, though she has, in her 
own heart, given her approbation of a different man 
in every assembly she was in the whole year before. 
What is wanting among women as well as among 
men, is the love of laudable things, and not to rest 
only in the forbearance of such as are reproachful. 

How far removed from a woman of this light ima- 
gination is Eudosia! Eudosia has all the arts of life 
and good-breeding with so much ease, that the virtue 
of her conduct looks more like instinct than choice. 
It is as little difficult to her to thmk justly of per- 
sons and things, as it is to a woman of different ac- 
complbhments to move ill or look awkward. That 
which was, at first, the effect of instruction, is grown 
into an habit; and it would be as hard for Eudosia to 
indulge a wrong suggestion of thought, as it would 
be to Flavia, the fine dancer, to come into a room 
with an unbecoming air. 

But the misapprehensions people themselves have 
of theur own state of mind, is laid down with much 
dmenmg in the following letter, which is but an 
extract of a kind epistle from my charming mistress 
Hecatissa, who is above the vanity of external 
beauty, and is tbe better judge of the perfections of 
the mind. 



* MR. SPBCTATOB, 

' I WRITE this to acquaint you, that very 
many ladies, as well as myself, spend many hours 
more than we used at the glass, for want of the fe- 
male library, of which you promised us a catalogue. 
I hope, ^ir, in the choice of authors for us, you will 
have a particular regard to books of devotion. What 
they are, and how many, must be your chief care ; 
for upon the propriety of such writings depends a 
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great deal. I have known those among us who thmk, 
if they every morning and evening spend an hour in 
their ctoset, and read over so many prayers in six or 
seven books of devotion, all equally nonsensical, with 
a sort of warmth, (that might as well be raised by a 
glass of wine, or a dram of citron) they may all the rest 
of their time go on in whatever their particular passion 
leads them to. The beauteous Philautia, who is (in 
Your language) an idol, b one of these votaries; she 
has a very pretty furnished closet, to which she retires 
at lier appointed hours. — ^This is her dressing-room, as 
well as chapel ; she has constantly before h^r a laige 
looking-glass ; and upon tlie table, according to a very 
witty author, 

Together lie her prayer-book and paint, 
At once f improve the sinner and the saint. 

* It must be a good scene, if one could be present 
at it, to see this idol by turns lift up her eyes to hea- 
ven, and steal glances at her own dear person. It can- 
not but be a pleasing conflict between vanity and hu- 
miliation. When you are upon this subject, choose 
books which elevate the mind above the w<N-ld, and 
give a pleasing indiiference to little things in it. For 
want of such instructions I am apt to believe so many 
people take it in their heads to be sullen, cross, and 
angry, under pretence of being abstracted from the 
afiairs of this life, when at the same time they betray 
their fondness for them by doing their duty as a 
task, and pouting and reading good books for a 
week together. Mudi of this I take to proceed 
from the mdiscretion of the books themselves, whose 
very titles of weekly preparations, and such limited 
godluiess, lead people of ordinary capacities into 
great errors, and raise in them a mechanical reli- 
gion, entirely distinct from morality. I know a 
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lady so giveo up to this sort of devotion, that though, 
she employs six or eight hoars of the twenty-four 
at cards, she never misses one constant hour of 
prayer, for which time another holds her cards, to 
which she returns with no little anxiousness tiU two 
or three in the morning. All these acts are but empty 
shows, and, as it were, compliments made to virtue ; 
the mind is all the whiljs untouched with any true plea* 
sure in the pursuit of it. From hence I presume it 
arises, that so many people call themselves virtuous, 
from no other pretence to it but an absence of ill. 
There is Dulciamara, the most insolent of all creatures 
to her friends and domestics, upon no other pretence 
ui nature, but that (as her silly phrase is) '' no one can 
say black is her eye." She has no secrets, forsooth, 
which should make her afraid to speak her min^, and 
and therefore she is impertinently blunt to all her ac- 
quaintance, and unseasonably imperious to all her fa- 
mily. Dear sir, be pleased to put such books into our 
hands, as may make our virtue more inward, and con- 
vince some of us, that in a mind truly virtuous, the 
scorn of vice is always accompanied with the pity of it. 
This and other things are impatiently expected from 
you by our whole sex ; among the rest by, - 

SIR, 

Your most humble servant; 
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N» 80. FRIDAY, JUNE 1, 1711. 



Calum non ammiun mutant pn trans mare currunt, 

HOR. 1 £p. xi. 27. 

Those that beyond-sea go, will sadly find. 
They change Uieir climate only, not tlieir mind. 

CREECH. 

In the year 168^, and on the same day of that year, 
were horn in Cbeapside, London, two females of ex- 
quisite feature and shape ; the one we shall, call Bru- 
netta, the other Phillis. A dose intimacy between 
their parents made each of them the first acquaintance 
the other knew in the world. They played, dressed 
babies, acted visitings, learned to dance and make cur- 
tesies together. They were mseparable companions 
in all the little entertainments their tender years were 
capable of : which innocent happiness continued until 
tile beginning of their fifteenth year, when it happened 
that Phiilb had an head dress on, which became ner so 
▼ery well, that instead of being beheld any more with 
l^easnre for their amity to each other, the eyes of 
the nei^bourhood were turned to remark them with 
comparison of their beauty. Tbey now no longer en- 
joy^ the ease of mind and pleasing indolence in which 
they were formerly happy, but aU their words and 
actions were misinterpreted by each other, and every 
excellence in their speech and behaviour was looked 
upon as an act of emulation to surpass the other. 
These beginnings of disinclmation soon improved into 
a fonndity of behaviour, a general coldness, and by 
naturai steps into an irreconcihible hatred. 
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These two rivals for the reputation of beauty, were 
in their stature, countenance, and mioi so very much 
alike, that if you were speaking of them in then- ab- 
sence, the words in which you described the one must 
give you an idea of the other. They were hardly dis- 
tinguishable, you would think, when they were apart, 
though extremely difierent when together. What 
made theur enmity the more entertaining to all the rest 
* of their sex was, that in detraction from each other, 
neither could fall upon terms which did not hit herself 
as much as her adversary. Their nights grew restless 
with meditation of new dresses to outvie each other, 
and inventing new devices to recal admirers, who ob- 
served the charms of the one rather than those of the 
other, on the last meeting. Their colours failed at each 
other's appearance, flushed with pleasure at the report 
of a disadvantage, and their countenances withered upon 
instances of applause. The decencies to which women 
^te Qbliged, made these virgins stifle their resentment 
so iar as not to jbr^ak into open violences, while they 
equally suflered the torments of a regulated anger. 
Their mothers, as it is usual, engaged in the^quarfd, 
and supported the several pretensions of tlieir daugh- 
ters with all that ill-chosen sort of expence which is 
common with people of plentiful fortunes and mean 
taste. The girls preceded their parents like queens of 
May, in all the gaudy colours imagmable, on eveiy 
Sunday to church, and were exposed to the examiua-. 
tion of the audience for superiority of beauty. 

During this constant struggle it happened, that Phil* 
lis one day at public prayers smote the heart of a ^v 
West Indian, who appeared in all the colours wmch 
can affect an eye that could not distinguish between 
being fine and tawdry. This American, in a sufnmer- 
island suit, was too shining and too gay to be resisted 
by Phillis, and too intent upon her charms to be di- 
verted by any of the laboured attractions of Brunetta. 
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Soon after, Bnmetta bad the mortification to see her 
rival disposed of in a wealthy marriage, wh^ she 
was only addressed to in a manner that shewed she 
was Utit admiration of all men, but the choice of none. 
PbiNis was carried to the habitation of her spouse in 
Barbadoes. Brunetta had the ill^iature to enquire for 
her by every opportunity, and had the misfortune to 
hear of her bemg attended by numerous slaves, fanned 
into slumbers by successive bands of them, and carried 
from place to place in all the pomp of barbarous mag- 
nificodce. Brunetta could not oidure these repeated 
advioesj but employed all her arts and charms in laying 
baits for any of condition of the same island, out of a 
mere ambition to confront her once more before she 
died. She at last succeeded in her design, and was 
taken to wife by a gentleman whose estate was conti^ 
guous to that of her enemy's husband. It would be 
endless to enumerate the many occasions on which 
these irreconcilable beauties laboured to excel each 
other ; but in process of time it happened, that a ship 
put into the island consigned to a fnend of PhUlis, who 
had directions to give her the refusal of alt goods for 
apparel, before Brunetta could be alarmed of their ar- 
rival. He did so, and Phiilis was dressed in a few 
days in a brocade more gorgeous and costly than had 
ever before apjpeared in that latitude. Brunetta lau- 
giiished at the sight, and could by no means come up 
to the bravery of her antagonist. She communicated 
her anguish of mind to a faithful friend, who by an in- 
terest in the wife of Phillis's merchant, procured a rem- 
nant of the same silk for Brunetta. Phiilis took pains 
to appear in all public phices where she was sure to 
meet Branetta ; Brunetta was now prepared fbr the 
insult, and came to a public bail in a plain black silk 
mantua, attended by a beautiful negro girl in a petti- 
coat of the same brocade with which Phiilis was at- 
tired. This drew the attention of the whole company, 
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upon which the unhpppy Phillis swooned away, and 
was immediately conveyed to her house. As soon as 
she came to herself, she fled from her husband*s house, 
went on board a ship in the road, and is now landed 
in inconsolable despair at Plymouth. 

POSTSCRIPT. 
After the above melancholy narration, it may per- 
haps be a relief to the reader to peruse the following 
expostulation : 

TO MR. SPECTATOR. 

* The just remonstrance of affronted THAT. 

' Though I deny not the petition of Mr. WHO 
and WHICH, yet you should not suffer them to lje 
rude, and to call honest people names : for that bears 
very hard on some of those rules of decency which you 
are jusdy famous for establishing. They may find 
feiult, and correct speeches in the senate, and at. the 
bar, but let them try to get them^lves so often and 
with so much eloquence repeated in a sentence, as a 
great orator doth frequently introduce me. 

* My lords! (says he) with humble submission. That 
That I say is this ; That, That That gentleman has 
advanced, is not That, That he should have proved to 
your lordships. Let these two questionary petitioners 
try to do this with their Who's and their Whiches. 

^ What great advantage was I of to Mr. Drydeii in 
his Indian Emperor, 

<< You force me stil! to answer yon in That,** 

to fumbh out a rhyme to Morat ? and what a poor 
figure would Mr. Bayes have made without his *•* Egad 
and all That V How can a judicious man distinguish 
one thing from another, without saying <* This here/' 
or ** That there r And how can a sol^r man, without 
ttsmg the expletives of oaths, (in which indeed the 
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rakes and bullies have a great advantage over others) 
make a discourse of any tolerable length, without 
'^ That is f and if he be a very grave man indeed, 
without " That is to say ?'' And how instructive as 
well as entertaining are those usual expressions in the 
mouths of great men, " Such things as That," and 
"The like of That.;' 

^ I am not against reforming die corruptions of 
speech you mention, and owu there are proper seasons 
for the introduction of other words besides That ; but 
I scorn as much to supply the place of a Who or a 
Which at every turn, as they are unequal always to fill 
mine and I expect good langui^ and civil treatment, 
and hope to receive it for the future : That, That I 
shaU only add is. That I am. 

Yours, 

R. that/ 
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N* 81. SATURDAY, JUNE 2, 1711. 



QuaUg M amdito oMoiifttm nunmmre tigri$ 

Horruit in maculas — ' 

STAT. Theb. li. 1S8. 

As when the tigress hears the hunter's din. 
Dark angry spots disfain her glossy skm. 

About the middle of last winter I went to see an 
opera at the theatre in the Hay-market, where I 
could not but take notice of two parties of very line 
women, that had placed themselves in the opposite 
side-boxes, and seemed drawn up in a kind of^battle- 
array one against another. After a short survey of 
them, I found they were patched differently ; the 
faces on one hand being spotted on the right side of 
the forehead, and those upon the other on the left. 
I quickly perceived that the^ cast hostile glances upon 
one another ; and that their patches were placed in 
those different situations, as party-signals to distin- 
guish friends from foes. In the middle-boxes, be- 
tween these two opposite bodies, were several ladies 
who patched indifferently on both sides of their faces, 
and seemed to sit there with no other intention but to 
see the opera. Upon inquiry I found that the body 
of Amazons on my right hand, were whigs, and those 
on my left, tones; and that those who had placed 
themselves in the middle boxes were a neutral party, 
whose feces had not yet declared themselves. These 
last, however, as I afterwards found, diminished daily, 
and took their party with one side or the other; 
insomuch that I observed, in several of them, the 
patches which were before dispersed equally, are now 
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all gone over to the wjbig or tory aide of the face. 
The cepsorious say, that the men, whose hearts ave 
aimed at, are very often the occasions that one part 
of the face is thus dishonoured, and lies under a kind 
of disgrace, while the other is so much s^ off and 
adorned by the owner ; and that the patches turn to 
the right or to the left, according to the principles of 
the man who is most in favour. But whatever may 
be the motives of a few £uitastical coquettes, who 
do not patch for the public good so much as for their 
own private advantage, it is certain, that there are 
several women of bonour wlio patch out of principle, 
and with an eye to the interest of their country.—* 
Nay, I am informed that some of them adhere so 
ated&stly to Hmr party, and are so far from sacrifk:- 
iog thai zeal for tiie public to their passion for any 
particular person, that in a late draught of marriage- 
articies a lady has stipulated with her husband, that 
whatever his opinions are, she shall be at liberty to 
patch on which side she pleases. 

I must here take notice, that Rosalinda, a famous 
wlug partizan, has most unfoitunately a very beau^ 
tiful mole on the tory part of h^ forehead ; which 
being very conspicuous, has occasioned many mis* 
takes, and given a handle to her enemies lo misrepre- 
sent her £ice, as though it had revolted fixwi the whig 
interest But, whatever thb natural patch may seem 
to intimate, it is well known that her notions of 
government are still the same. This unlucky mole, 
however, has misled several coxcombs ; and, uke the 
hanging out of false colours, made some of them 
converse with Rosalinda in what they thought the 
spirit of ber party, when on a sudden she has given 
them an unexpected fire, that has sunk them all at 
once. If Rosaimda is unfortunate in her mole, 
Nigranilla is as unhappy in a pimple, which forces her, 
against her indimitions, to patch on the whig side. 
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I am told that many Tirtuous matrons, who for- 
tnerly have been taught to believe that this artitidal 
spotting of the face was unlawful, are now reconciled 
by a zeal for their cause, to what they could not be 
prompted by a concern for their beauty. This way 
of declaring war up<ni one another, puts me in miod 
of what is reported of the tigress, that several spots 
rise in her skm when she is angry, or as Mr. Cowley 
has imitated tlie verses tliat stand as the motto of this 
paper. 



She swells wilh angry pride, 



And caUft fbrtb all her spots on erery side*. 

When I was in the theatre the time above men- 
tioned, I had the curiosity to count the patches on 
both sides, and found the tory oatches to be about 
twenty stronger than the whig; but to make amends 
ibr this small inequality, I the next morning found 
the whole puppet-show fiUed with faces spotted after 
the whi§^ish manner. Whether or no the ladies had 
retreated hither in order to rally tlieir forces I cannot 
tell; but the next night they came in so great a body 
to the opera, that they out-numbered the enemy. 

This account of party-patches will, I am afraid, 
appear improbable to tnose who live at a distance 
from the fashionable world ; but as it is a distinction 
of a very singular nature, and what perhaps may 
never meet with a parallel, I think I should not have 
discharsed the office of a faithful Spectator, had not 
I recorded it. 

I have, in former papers, endeavoured to expose 
this part^rage in women, as it only serves to aggra- 
vate the hatreds and animosities that re^ among 
men, and in a great measure deprives the rair sex of 

* Davideis, Book UL page 409. VoL IL 1710. 8v«. 
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those peculiar ciMUtDs with which nature has endowed 
them. 

Whea the Romaiis and Sabioes Were at war, aud 
just upon the point of giving battle, tlie women, who 
were allied to both of £em, interposed with so many 
tears and intreaties, tliat they prevented the ipatufu 
slaughter which threatened both parties, and united 
them together in a firm and lasting peace. 

I would recommend this noble example to our 
British ladies, at a time when their country is torn 
with so many unnatural divisions, that if they con* 
tinue, it will be a nusfortune to be horn in it. The 
Greeks thought it so improper for women to interest 
themselves in competitions and contentions, that for 
this reason, among others, they forbad them under 
pain of death, to be present at the Olympic games^ 
notwithstanding these were the public diversions of 
all Greece. 

As our English women exjceed those of all natioo^ 
in beauty, they should endeavour to outshine them in 
all other accomplishments proper to the sex, and to 
distinguish themselves as tender mothers, and iaithful 
wives, rather than as furious partisans. Female vir- 
tues are of a domestic turn. The femily is the pro- 
per provmce for private women to shine in. If they 
must be shewing their' zeal for the public, let it not 
be against those who are perhaps of the same family, 
or at least of the same religion or nation, but against 
those who are the open, professed, undoubted enemies 
of, their faith, liberty, and country. When the Ro- 
mans were pressed with a foreign enemy, the ladies 
voluntarily contributed all their rings and jewels to 
assist the government under a public exigence, which 
appeared so laudable an action in the eyes of their 
countrymen, that from thenceforth it was peimitted 
by a law to pronounce public orations at the funeral 
of a woman m praise of the deceased person, which 

K 2 
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till that time was peculiar to men. Would our 
English ladies, instead of sticking <m a patch against 
those of their own country, shew themselves so truly 
public-spirited as to sacrifice every one her necklace 
against the common enemy, what decrees ought not 
to be made in fevour of them ? 

Since I am recollecting upon this subject such pas- 
sages as occur to my memory out of ancient authors, 
I cannot omit a sentence in the celebrated funeral 
oration of Pericles, which he made in honour of those 
brave Athenians that were sliiin in a fight with the 
I^u%demonians*. After having addressed hunself to 
the several ranks and orders of his countrymen, and 
shewn them how they should behave themselves in 
the public cause, he turns to the female part of his 
audience : * And as for you,' says he, * I sball advise 
you in very few words. Aspire only to those virtues 
that are peculiar to your sex; follow your natural 
modesty, and think it your greatest commendation 
not to be talked of one way or other.' C. 

* Thncyd. * Hist' L. IL p. 130, edit H. Steph. 1688, 
folio. 
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CuBUti dSMHiA tXOIsIf 9wb AmML 

JUV. Sat. ill. 3S» 



Hn fortunes niiii*dy and hiniaelf a dave. 

Passing under Ludgate* the olber 4ffj^ I Jieard 
a Toice bawling for charity, wliich I thought I had 
somewhere heard before. Coming near to the grate, 
the prisoner called me by my aame, and desired I 
woidd throw something into ihe box : I was out of 
GCNmtenance for him, and did as he bid me, by put- 
ting in half a crown. I went away, reflecting upon 
the strange constitntion of some men, and how meanly 
they be&ve themselves in all sorts of conditions. 
The person who begged of me is now, as I take it, 
fifty : I was well acquainted with him till about the 
age of twenty-five; at which time a good estate fell 
to him by the death of a relation. Upon coming to 
tins onexpected good fortune, he ran into all the ex- 
travagancies imaginable; was frequently in drunken 
disputes, broke drawers' heads, talked and swore 
loud, was unmannerly to those above him, and inso* 
lent to those below himi I coiild not but remaric, 
that it was the same baseness of spirit which worked 
in his behaviour in both fortunes: the same little 
mind was insolent in riches, and shameless in po- 
verty. This accident made me muse upon the cir- 
cumstance of being in debt in general, and solve in 

* Lodgate was a prison for vaxh debtors as were freemen of 
the city of Londtm; it was taken down in the year 1762, and 
tiie prisoneiH removad to the London workhoose. 
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my mind what tempers were most apt to fall into 
this error of life, as wirll as the misfortune it must 
needs be to languish under such pressures. As for 
myself, my natural aversion to that sort of conversa- 
tion which makes a 6gure with the generality of n. un- 
kind, exempts me from any temptations to expence ; 
and all my business lies within a very narrow com- 
pass, which is only to give an honest man who takes 
care of my estate, proper vouchers for his quarterly 

Eayments to me, and observe what linen my laundress 
rmgs and takes away with her once a week. My 
steward brings his receipt ready for my signing; and 
I have a pretty implement with the respective names 
of shirts, cravats, handkerchiefs and stockings, with 

Ero])er numbers, to know how to reckon with ray 
lundress. This being dmost all the business I bswe 
in the world for the care of my own affairs, I am at 
ftdl leisure to observe upon what others do, with re- 
lation to their equipage and oeconomy. 

When I walk the street imd observe the huny 
about me in this town, 

< Where, witli like haste, through several ways tfa^ ran ; 
Some to iiodo,.and some to be uodone;* 

I say, when T behold this vast variety of persons and 
humours, with the pains they both take for the ac- 
complishment of the ends mentioned in the above 
verses of Denham *, I cannot much wonder at the 
endeavour after gain, but ain extremely astonbhed 
that men can be so insensible of the danger of run- 
ning into debt. One would think it impossible that 
a man who ib given to contract debts should not 
know, that his creditor has, from that moment in 
which he transgresses payment, so much as that de- 
mand comes to, in his debtor^s honour, liberty, and 

• Vnm his poem intituled Cooper's Hill* 
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fbitune. One would think he did not know tint his 
creditor can say the worst thing imaginable of hun, 
to wit, ' That he is unjust/ without defamation; and 
can seize his person^ without being guilty of an as- 
sault. Yet such is the loose and abandoned turn of 
some men's minds, that they can live under these 
constant apprehensions, and still go on to increase the 
cause of tnern. Can there be a more low and servile 
condition, than to be ashamed or afraid to see any 
one man breathing? Yet he that is much in debt, is 
in that condition with relation to twenty different 
people. There are indeed circumstances wherein 
men of honest natures may become liable to debts, 
by some unadvised behaviour in any great point of 
their life, or mortgaging a man's honesty as a security 
for that of another, and the like: but these instances 
are so particular and circumstantiated, that they can- 
not come within general considerations. For one such 
case as one of these, there are ten, where a man, to 
keep up a &rce of retinue and grandeur within his 
own house, ^all shrink at tlie expectation of surly 
demands at his doors. The debtor is the creditoi's 
criminal, and all. the officers of power and state, 
whom we behold make so great a figure, are no other 
than so many persons in authority to make good his 
charge against him. Human society depends upon 
his having the ^^ngeance law allots him; and the 
debtor owes his liberty to his neighbour, as much as 
the murderer does his life to his prince. 

Our gentry are, generally spewing, in debt: and 
maoy families have put it into a kind of method of 
being so from generation to generation. The father 
mor^ages when his son is very young : and the boy 
m to marry, as soon as he is at age, to redeem it and 
find portions for his sisters. This, forsooth, b no great 
inconvenience to him ; for he may wench, keep a 
public taWe, or feed dogs, like a worthy English gen- 
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tlemafii till he has out-rua Iialf his estate, and leave 
the ioant incumbrance i^on his first-bom, and so on ; 
till one man of more vigour than ordinary goes quite 
through the estate, or some man of sense comes into 
it, and scorns to have an estate in partnership, that 
is to say, liable to the demand or insult of any man 
living. There is my friend Sir Andrew, though for 
many years a great and general trader, was never the 
defendant in a law suit, m all the perplexity of busi- 
ness, and the iniquity of mankind at present ; no one 
had any colour for the least complaint against his 
dealings with him. This is certainly as uncommon, 
and in its prc^rtion as laudable m a citizen, as it is 
in a general never to have suffered a disadvantage in 
fight. How difierent from thb gentleman is Jack 
Truepenny, who has been an old acquaintance of Sir 
Andrew and myself from boys, but could never leam 
our caution. Jack has a whorish unresisting good- 
nature, which makes him incs^able of having a pro- 
pe^y in any thicig. His fortune, hb reputation, his 
time, and ms capadW, are at anv man's service that 
comes first. Wlien he was at school, he was whipped 
thrice a week for fiiults he took upon him to excuse 
others; since he came into the busiueas of the world, 
be has been arrested twice or thrice a year for debts 
be has nothing to do with, but as surety for others ^ 
and I remember when a friend of his had suffered in 
the vice (^ the town, all the physic liis friend took 
was conveyed to him by Jack, and inscribed ^ A bolus 
or an electuary for Mr« Truepenny.' Jack had a 
good estate left him, which came to nothing ; because 
he believed all who pretended to demands upon it. 
This easiness and credulity destroy all the other merit 
he has ; and he has all his life been a sacrifice to 
others, w^hout ever receiving thanks, or doing one 
good action. 

I will end this discourse with a speech which! 
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lieard Jack make to one of his cretfitors (of ivhom 
he deserved gentler usage) affter lying a whole night 
in custody at his suit. « 

* Sir, your ingratitude for the many kindnesses f 
have done you, shall not make me imtfaankful for the' 
good you have done me, in letting me see there is 
such a man as you in the worid. I am obliged to 
you for the diffidence I shall have all the rest of my 
fife : I shaH hereaefter trust no man so far as to be in 
his debt.' R. 



N°83. TUESDAY, JUNE 5, 1711. 



'Afdmum pictur& pascit inanu 

VIRG. m* i. 4M. 



And witfa'fhe 8haclo¥ry picture feeds his mind. 

When the weather hinders me from taking my di- 
versions iinthout doors, I frequently make a little 
party with two or three select friends, to visit any 
thing curious that may be seen under covert. My 
principal entertainments of this nature are pictures, 
insomuch that when I have found the weather set in 
to be very bad, I have taken a whole day's jouniey 
to see a gallery that is furnished by the hands of 

freat masters. By this means, when the heavens are 
lied with clouds, when the earth swims in rain, and 
all nature wears sC louring countenance, I withdraw 
myself from these uncomfortable scenes into the vi- 
donary worlds of art; where I meet with shining 
landscapes, ^ded triumphs, beautiful faces, and aU 
those other objects that Sit the mind with gay ideas, 
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and disperse that gloominess which is apt to hang 
upon it in those dam disconsolate seasons. 

I was some weeks ago in a course of these diver- 
sions ; which had taken such an iotire possession of 
my imagination, that they formed in it a short morn- 
ing's dream, which I shall communicate to m^ reader, 
rather as the first sketch and outlines of a vision, than 
as a iSnished piece. 

1 dreamt that I was admitted into a long, spacious 
gallery, which had one side covered with pieces of 
all the iGunous painters who are now living, and the 
other with the works of the greatest masters that are 
dead. 

On the side of the living, I saw several persons 
busy in drawing, colouring, and designing. On the 
side of the dead painters, I could not discover more 
than one person at work, who was exceedingly slow 
in his motions, and wonderfully nice in hb touches. 

I was resolved to examine the several artists that 
stood before me, and accordingly applied myself to 
the side of the living. The first I observed at work 
in this part of the gaUery was Vanity, with hb hair 
tied behind him in a ribbon, and dressed like a 
Frenchman. All the faces he drew were very re- 
markable for theur smiles, and a certain smirking air 
which he bestowed indifferently on every age and 
degree of either sex. The toujours gat appeared 
even in his judges, bishops, and privy-councillors. 
In a word, ail his men were petits maitres^ and all 
his women coquettes. The drapery of his figures 
Kas extremely well suited to his faces, and was made 
up of all the glaring colours that could be mixt to- 
gether ; every part of the dress was in a flutter, and 
endeavoured to dbtinguish itself above the rest. 

On the left hand of Vanity stood a laborious work- 
man, who I found was hb humble admirer, and co- 
pied after him. He was dressed like a German, and 
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had a very hard name that aoonded something like 
Stupidity. 

Ilie third ai-tist that I looked over was Fantasque, 
dressed like a Venetian scaramouch. He had an ex- 
cellent hand atcbimera, and dealt very much in dis- 
tortions and grimaces. He would sometimes affir^ht 
himself with the phantoms that flowed from his 
pencil. In short, the most elaborate of his pieces 
was at best but a terrifying dream ; and one could 
say nothing more of his tinest figures^ than that they 
were agreeable monsters. 

The fourth person I examined was very remarks 
able for his hasty hand, which left his pictures so 
unfinished, that the beauty in the picture (which was 
ilesigned to continue as a monument of it to postc* 
rity) faded sooner than in the person after whom it 
was drawn. He made so much haste to dispatch his 
business, that he neither gave himself time to clean 
his pencils, nor mix his colours. The name of tJiis 
expeditious workman was Avarice. 

Not far from this artist I saw anotlier of a quite 
different nature, who Was dressed in the habit of a 
Dutchman, and known bv the name of Industry. 
His figures were wonderfully laboured. If he drew 
the portraiture of a man, be did not omit a single 
hair in liis face ; if the figure of a ship, there was not 
a rope among the tackle that escaped him. He had 
likewise hung a great part of the wall with night- 
pieces, that seemed to shew themselves by the candles 
which were lighted up in several parts of them; and 
were so inflamed by the sunshine which accidentally 
fell upon them, that at first sight I could scarce for« 
bear crying out • Fire.' 

The five foregoing artists were the most con»der« 
able on this side the gallery ; there were indeed so 
veral others whom I had not time to look into. One 
of them, liowever, I couid not focbear observing, whc^ 

VOL. VII, L 
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was very busy in retouching the finest pieces, thongb 
be produced no originals of his own. His peiwil 
aggravated every feature that was before overcharged, 
loaded every defect, and poisoned every colour it 
touched. Though this workman did so much mis- 
chief €m the side of the living, he never turned his 
eye towards that of the dead. His name was Envy. 

Having taken a cursory view on one side of the 
gallery, I turned myself to that whidr was filled l^ 
tbe works of those great masters that were dead ; 
when immediately I fancied myself standing before 
a multitude of spectators, and thousands of eyes 
looking upon me at once: for all before me appeared 
so like men and women, that I almost forgot they 
were pictures. Raphael's figures stood in one row, 
Titian's in another, Guido Kheni's m a third. One 
part of the wall was peopled by Hannibal Garrache^ 
another by Correggio, and another by Rubens. To 
be sliort, there was not a great master among the 
dead who had not contributed to the embellislmient 
of this side of the gallery. The persons that owed 
their being to these several masters, appeared all of 
them to be real and alive, and d^ered among one 
another only in the variety of then: shapes, complex- 
ions and clothes; so that they looked like difierrat 
nations of the same species. 

Observing an old man (who was the same person 
I before mentioned, as the only artist that ^ras at 
work on this side of the gallery) creeping up and 
down from one picture to another, and retouching 
all the fine pieces that stood before me, I could not 
but be very attentive to all his motions. I found his 
pencil was so very light, that it worked imperceptibly, 
and after a thousand touches, scarce produced any 
visible c^ect in the picture on which he was emf^oy- 
ed. However, as he busied himself incessantly, and 
repeated touch after touch without rest or intermis- 
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flioD, he wore off insensibly every little disaffreeable 
gloss that hung upon a figure. He also added such 
a beautiful brown to the shades, and mellowness to 
the colours, that he made every picture appear more 
perfect than when it came fiesh from the master's 
pencil. I could not forbear looking upon the face of 
tlus ancient workman, and immediately, by the long 
lock of half n|)on his forehead, discovered him to be 
Time. 

Whether it were because the thread of my dream 
was at an end I cannot tell, but upon my taking a 
survey of thb imaginary old man, my sleep left me. 

C. 



N-84. WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6, 1711. 



QvM tdUa fando 



Mifrmidonum Dolopumce atU dun mUea Uly$ui 
Temper et A lackrymis? 

VIRG. Xn. li. 6. 

Who can snch woes relate, without a tear, 
As stem Ulysses most have wept to hear^ 

Looking over the old manuscript wherein the pri- 
vate actions of Pharamond are set down by way of 
table-book, I found many things which gave me great 
delight; and as human life turns upon the same 
principles and passions in all ages, I thought it very 
pr<^)erto take minutes of what passed in that age, 
for the instruction of this. The antiquary who lent 
me these papers, gave me a character of Eucrate the 
ifffourite ot Pharamond, extracted from an author 
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who VneA in that court. The account be gives both 
6f the prince and this his faithful friend, wDi not be 
improper to insert here, because I may have occa»on 
to mention many of their conversations, into which 
these memorials of them may give light. 

* Pharamond, when he had a mind to retire for an 
hour or two from the hurry of business and lali^ 
of ceremony, made a signal to Euoate, by putting 
his hand to his face, placing his arm negligently on a 
window, or some such action as appeared indkfeient 
to all the rest of the company. Upon such notice, 
unobserved by others (for their intune intimacy was 
alw;iys a secret) Eucrate repaired to his own s^rt- 
ment to receive the king. There was a secret access 
to this part of the court, at which Eucrate used to 
admit many whose mean appearance in the eyes of 
the ordinary waiters and door-keepers, made them be 
repulsed from other parts of the palace. Such as 
these were let in here bv order of Eucrate, and had 
audiences of Pharamona. This entrance Pharamond 
called " the gate of the unhappy,'' and the tears of 
the afflicted who came before him, he would say, 
were bribes received by Eucrate; for Eucrate had 
the roost compassionate spirit of all men living, ex- 
cept his generous master, who was always kindled at 
the least affliction which was communicated to him. 
In regard for tike miserable, Eucrate took particular 
care that the common forms of distress, and the idle 
pretenders to sorrow, about courts^ who wanted only 
supplies to luxury, should never obtain favour by Ids 
means : but the distresses which arise from the many 
inexplicable ocfcurrences that happen among men, the 
unaccountable alienation of parents from their chil- 
dren, cruelty of husbands to wives, poverty occa- 
sioned from shipwreck or. fire, tlie falling out of 
friends, or such other terrible disasters, to which 
the life of man is exposed; in cases of this natiirey 
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Encmte was Uk patron; andemo^edtliispart of the 
royal favour so mudb without being ennedy that it 
was never enqimed into, by whose means what no one 
ebe cared for ^oii^, was brought about. 

^ One evenmg when Pharamond oime into the 
apartment of Eucrate, he found him extremely de- 
jected ; upon wbieh he asked (with a smile that was 
natural to him) ** What, is theie any one too miser* 
able to be rdiiered by Pharamond, that Bnoate is 
melancholy?" *^ I fear thne is," answered the ft-* 
vourite: " A person without, of a good air, well 
dressed, and though a man in the strength of his Ufe, 
seems to faint 4mder some inconsolable calalni^jr• 
All his features seem sufiused with agcmy of mind ; 
bat I can observe in him, that it is more indined to 
break away in tears, than rage. I asked him what he 
would have. Hcf said he would speak to Pharamond, 
I desired his business. He could hardly say to me, 
Eucrate, cany me to the king, my story is not to be 
told twice; I fear I shall not be able to speak it at 
all." Phaoramond commanded Eucrate to let him 
enter ; he did so, and the gentleman approached the 
king with an air which spoke him under the greatest 
omicem in what manner to demean himselT. The 
king, who had a quick discerning, relieved him from 
the o^ression he was under: and vnth the most 
beautirol complacency said to him, ^^ Sir, do not add 
to that load of sonrow I see in your countenance the 
awe of my presence. Think you are speakmg to 
your friend. If the circumstances of your digress 
will admit of it, you shall find me so.'' To whom the 
stranger : ^* Ob, excellent Pharamond, name not a 
liienato the unfortunate Spinamont*. I had one 

* Mr. Thonihil!, the gentleman here alluded to, nnder die 
fictitiom or translated name of Spinamont, killed Sir Ghol« 
OMvidlex Deering, of Kent, Bart, in a dwir ^^ 9, 171}. 

h2 
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but he is dead by my own hand ; but, ob Pbmitiidiidy 
though it was. by die hand of Spioamont, it was by 
liie guilt of Pharamond. I come not, oh excellent 
prince, to implore your pardon; Icome to relate my 
sotrof^, a sorrow too great for human life to support; 
from henceforth i^iall all oocurrenoes appear dreams, 
or ^ort intervals of amusement, from this one aflic- 
lion which has sazed my very beingv Psudon me, oh 
Pharamoftd, if my griefs give me leave, that I lay 
beffoie you, in the anguish of a wounded mind, that 
you, good as you are, nxe guilty of the* generous 
blood spilt this day by this unhappy hand. - Oh that 
it had perished before that instant T Here the 
sftranger paused, aud recollecting his mind, alter some 
kttle meditation, lie went on in a calmer tone and 
gesture as follows. * 

. '' There is an authority due to distress, and as 
none of human race' is above the reach of sorrow, 
none should be above the hearing the voice of it; I 
am sure Pharamond is not. Know then, that I have 
this morning uitfortuiiately killed in a duel, the man 
whom of all men bvii^ I most loved. I command 
myself too mudi in 3'our royal presence, to say Pha- 
ramond gave me my friend ! Pharamond has taken 
him from me! I will not say, diall the tnerdini Pfaa- 
ramcmd destroy his own subjects f Will the Either of 
bis country murder his people? But the menafiil 
Pharamond does destroy his subjects, the &ther of 
bis comitry does murder hb people. Fortune is so 
much the pursuit of mankind, that all.glorv and 
honour is in the power of a prince, because he has 
the distribution of their fortunes. It is therefore the 
iuacfvertency, negligence, or guilt of princes to let any 
thing grow into custom wliich is against their laws. 
A court can make ^sliion and duty walk together; 
it can never witliout the guilt of a court, haraen, 
that it shall not be uniasliionable to do what is uumw* 
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ful. But, alas! in the dominions of Pharamond, by 
the force of a tyrant custom, nvhich is misnamed a 
point of honour, the duellist kills his friend whom he 
loves ; and the judge condemns the duellist while he 
approves his behaviour. Shame is the greatest of all 
evils ; what avail laws^ when death only attends the 
breach of them, and shame obedience to them ? As 
foi- Die, oh Pharamond, were it possible to -<lescribe 
the nameless kinds of compunctions and tendernesses 
I leel, when I reflect upon the little accidents in our 
former familiarity, my mind swells into sorrow which 
cannot be resisted enough to be silent in. the presence 
of Pharamond. (With that he fell into a- flood of 
tears, and wept aloud.) Why should not Pharamond 
hear the anguish he only can relieve others from in 
time to come ? Let him hear from me^ what they 
feel who have given death by the false mercy of his 
administration, and form to himself the vengeance 
callecl for by thostf who hate peiislied by liis negir* 
gence." K. 
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S'SS. THURSDAY, JUNE 7, 1711. 



Interdur^ gpeehm lods^ nwraiaque recti 
FabmiOf mUUus Venerisy amepandere €t wte^ 
ValdiilLS Mectat popuhuny meUiuque morahiry 
Quikm vernu inopes rerum, nugtieque canor4p, 

HOR. An Poet. ver. 319. 

When the sentiments and manners please, . 
And all the characters are wrought with ease. 
Your Tale, though Toid of beauty, force, and art^ 
More strongly shall delight, and vnam the heart ; 
Hum where a lifeless oomp of verse appears, 
And with sonorous trifles charms our ears. 

FRANCIS. 

It is tlie custom of the Mahometans, if th^ see any 
printdl or written paper upon the ground, to take 
it up and lay it aside carefully^ as not knowing but 
it may contain some piece of their Alcoran. I must 
confess I have so much of the Mussulman in me, 
that I cannot forbear looking into eveiy printed paper 
which comes in m^ way, under whatsoever despica- 
ble circumstances it may appear; for as no mortal 
author, in the ordinary rate mid vicissitude of things, 
knows to what use his works may some time or other 
be applied, a man may often meet with very celebrated 
names in a paper of tobacco. I have lighted my pipe 
more than once with the writings of a prelate ; and 
know a friend of mhie, who, for these several years, 
has converted the essays of a man of quality into a 
kind of fringe for his candlesticks. I remember in 
particular, mer having read over a poem of an 
eminent author on a victory, I met with several frag- 
ments of it upon the next rejoicing day, which had 
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been employed in squibs and crackers, and by that 
means celebrated its subject in a double capacity. I 
once met with a page of Mr. Baxter under a Clurist- 
mas-pye. Whether or no tlie pastry-cook had made 
use of it through chance or waggery, for the defence 
of that superstitious viamfe, I know not; but upon 
the perusal of it, I conceived so good an idea of the 
author's piety, that I bought the whole book. I have 
ofken profited by these accidental readings, and have 
sometimes found very curious pieces that are either 
out of print, or not to be met with in the shops of 
our London booksellers. For this reason, when my 
friends take a survey of my library, they are very 
much surprised to find upon the shelf of folios, two 
long band-boxes standing upright among my books ; 
till I let them see that they are both of them lined 
with deep eradition and abstruse literature. I might 
likewise mention a paper-kite, from which I have re- 
ceived great improvement; and a hat-case wliicli I 
would not exchange for all the beavers in Great- 
Britain» This my inquisitive temper, or ratiier im- 
pertinent humour of prying into sdl sorts of writing, 
with my natural aversion to loquacity, give me a good 
deal of employment when I enter any house in the 
country; for 1 cannot for my heart leave a room, 
befi^re I have thoroughly studied the walls of it, aud 
exammed the several printed papers which are usually 
pasted upon them* The last piece that I met with 
upon this occasion gave me a most exquisite pleasure. 
My. reader will think I am not serious, when 1 ac- 
qoaint him that the piece I am going to speak of, 
was the old Irailad c^ the Two Children in the Wood, 
which is one of the darling songs of tlie common, 
people, and has been the delight of most Englishmen 
in some part of their age. 

This song is a plain simple copy of nature, desti- 
tute of the helps and ornaments of art. The tale of 
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it a pretty tngical story, and pleases for no other 
reason but because it b a cop^ of nature. There b 
even a despicable simplicity m the verse; and yet 
because the sentiments appear |;enuine and unaffected, 
they are able to move the mmd of the most polite 
reader with imvani meltings of humanity and com- 
passion. The incidents grow out of the subject, and 
are such as are the most (nroper to excite pity; for 
wliich reason the whole narration has something in it 
very moving, notwithstanding the author of it (who- 
ever he was) has delivered it in such an abject phrase 
and poorness of expression, that the quoting any 
of it would look like a design of turning it into ridi- 
cule. But though the language b mean, the thoughts, 
as I have before said, from one end to the other, are 
natural, and therefore cannot fail to please those who 
are not judges of language, or those who, notwith- 
standing they are judges of language, have a true 
and unprejudiced taste of nature. The condition, 
speech, and behaviour of the dying parents, with the 
age, innocence, and dbtress of the children, are set 
forth in such tender circumstances^ that it b impossi' 
ble for a reader of common humanity not to be 
affiscted with them. As for the circumstance of the 
robin-red-breast, it is indeed a little poetical mna* 
ment; and to shew the genius of the author amidst 
all hb simplicity, it is just the same kind of fiction 
which one of the greatest of the Latin poets has 
made use of upon a parallel occasion; I mean that 
passage in Horace, where he describes himself when he 
was a child, &llen asleep in a desert wood, and covered 
with leaves by the turtles that took pity on him. 

' Me fabtdasa vuUvre in Afpulo, 
AUricis extra Umen ApuUa, 

Jjudo fatjgatvmque Mfnno 

Fronie novA puei-um palumbes 
Tearere * 

4 0d.m. 
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Me ifdien a child, as tir'd with play 

Upon the Apnlian hills I lay 
In careless slumbers bound. 
The gentle doves protecting found. 

And cover'd rae with myrtle leaves. 

I have heard that the late Lord Dorset, who had 
the greatest wit tempered with the greatest candour, 
and was one of the finest critics as well as the best 
poets of his age, had a numerous collection of old 
English ballads, and took a particular pleasure in Ihe 
reading of them. I can affirm the same of Mr. Dry- 
den, and know several of the most refined writers of 
our present age who are of the same humour. 

I might likewise refer my reader to Moliere's 
thoughts on this subject, as he has expressed them in 
the character of the Misanthrbpe; but those only 
who are endowed with a true greatness of soul and 
genius, can divest themselves of the httle images of 
ridicule, and admire nature in her simplicity and 
nakedness. As for the little conceited wits of the 
age, who can <»ily shew their judgment by finding 
fault, they cannot be su|^}Osed to admire these pro- 
ductions which have nothing to recommend them but 
the beauties of nature, when they do not know how 
to relish even those compositions that, with ail the 
beauties of nature, have also the additional advan- 
tages of art, h* 
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N« 86. FRIDAY, JUNE 8, 1711. 



Heu qu&m diMeUe eat crimen mm prodere vuUu/ 

OVID. Met. ii.MT. 

How in the looks does conscious goilt appear! 

ADDISON. 

TuBRB are several arts which all men are io some 
measure masters of, without having been at the pains 
of learning them. Every one that speaks or reasods 
is a grammarian and a logician, though he may be 
wholly unacquauited with the rules of grammar or 
logic, as they are delivered in books and systems. In 
the same manner, every one is in some degree a 
master of that art which is generally distinguished by 
the name of Physiognomy; and naturally forms to 
himself the character or fortune of a stranger, from 
the features and lineaments of his face. We are no 
sooner presented to any one we never saw before, but 
we are inunediately struck with the idea of a proud^ 
a reserved, an aHabie, or. a good-natured man ; aud 
upon our first going into a company of strangers, our 
benevolence or aversion, awe or contempt, rises natu* 
rally towards several particular persons, betbre we 
have heard them speak a single word, or so much as 
know who they are. 

Every passion gives a particular cast to the coun- 
tenance, and is apt to discover itself in some feature 
or other. I have seen an eye curse for half an hour 
together, and an eye- brow call a man a scoundrel. 
Nothing is more common than for lovers to complain, 
resent, languish, despair, and die in dumb shofir. 
For my own. part, I am so apt to frame a notion oF 
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«very man's homour or circnmstances by his looks, 
that I have sometimes employed myself from Char- 
ing-Cross to the Rc^al-Exchange in drawing the cha* 
iacter» of those who have passed by me. IVhen I 
see a man with a sour rivell'd face, I cannot forbear 
pitying his wife: and when I meet with an open inge- 
nuous countenance, think on the happiness of his 
friends, his family, and relations. 

I cannot recoUect the author of a famous saying to 
a stranger who stood silent in his company, ' Speak, 
that I may see thee.' But, with submission, I think 
we may he better known by oiu: looks than by our 
words, and that a man's speech b much more easily 
disguised than his countenance. In this case, how- 
ever, I think the air of the whole face is much more 
expr^ve than the lines of it. The truth of it is, 
the air is generally nothing else but the inward dis- 
position of the mind made visible. 

Those who have establi^ed physiognomy into an 
art, and .laid down rules of judgmg men's tempers 
by their &ces, have regarded the features much more 
than the air. Martial lias a pretty epigram on this 
subject : 

Crine ruber , niger ore, hrevis pede, himne Uibsus: 
Rem magnatn pr4B8taSy ZmUy si bonns es, 

EPIG. liv. 12. 

Tliy beard and head are of a different dye ; 
Short of one foot, distorted in an eye: 
With all these tokens of a knave complete, 
Shodd'&t thou be honest, thou'rt a devi&h cheat 

I have seen a very ingenious author on this snb^ 
ject, who founds bis speculations on the supposition, 
tbat as a man hath in the mould of his face a remote 
likeness to that of an ox, a sheep, a lion, a hog, -or 
any otber creature; be hath tlie same resemblance in 
the frame of his mind, and is subject to those pas-* 

vol,. VII, M 
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810DS which are pTedominant in the creature that ap- 
pears m his countenaQce. Accordingly he gives the 
prints of several faces that are of a different mould, 
and by a little overcharging the likeness, discovers 
the figures of these several iiinds of brutal faces in 
human features*. I remember, in the life of the 
fiunous Prince of Conde, the writer observes, the 
face of that prince was like the face of an eagle, and 
that the prince was very well pleased to be told so. 
In this case tlierefore we may be sure, that he liad 
in his mind some general implicit notion of this art 
of physiognomy wmch I have just now mentioned; 
and tnat when his courtiers told him hi$ face was 
made like an eagle's, he understood them in the same 
manner as if they had told him, there was something 
in his looks, which shewed him to be stroi^, active, 
piercing, and of a royal descent. Whether or no the 
different motions of the animal spirits, in different 
passionis, may have any effect on the mould of the 
face when the lineaments are pliable and tender, or 
whether the same kind of souls require the same kind 
of habitations^ I shall leave to the consideration of 
the curious. In the mean time I think nothing can 
be more glorious than for a man to give the lie to his 
face, and to be an honest, just, good-natured man, 
and in spite of all those marks and signatures which 
nature seems to have set upon him for the contraiy. 
This very often happens among those, who instead 
of being exasperated by their own looks, or envybg 
the loolu of others, apply themselves entirely to the 
cultivating of their mmds, and getting those beauties 
which are more hutiug, and more ornamental, I 
have seen many an amiable piece of deformity ; and 

* Thi« doubtlem refers to Raptigta delia Portt^a famous 
book De humana Phynognorma: which has nm throiig]i many 
editioiii both in Latin and Italian. He died in 1615. 
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have observed a oertain cheerfulness in as bad a 
system of featnres as ever was clapped together, 
which hath appeared more lovely than all the bloom- 
ing charms of an msolent beaoty. There is a double 
praise due to virtue, when it is lodged in a body that 
seems to have been prepared for the reception of 
vice; in many such cases the soul and the body do 
not seem to be fellows. 

Socrates was an extraordinary instance of this na- 
ture. There chanced to )>e a great physiognomist in 
hb time at Athens, who had made strange disco- 
veries of men's tempers and inclinations oy their 
outward appearances. Socnites's disciples, that they 
might pat this artist to the trial, carried him to tlieir 
master, whom he had never seen before, and did not 
know he was then in company with him. A(\er a 
short examination of his face, the Physiognomist pro- 
nounced him the most lewd, libidinous, drunken old 
fellow that he had ever met with in his whole life. 
Upon whicli the disciples all burst out a laughing, as 
thinking they had detected the falsehood and vanity 
of his art. But Socrates told them, that the prina- 
ples of his art might be very true, notwithstanding 
his present mistake; for that he himself was naturally 
inclined to those particular vices which the physiog- 
nomist had discovered in his countenance, but that 
he had conquered the strong dispositions he was bom 
with, by the dictates of philosophy*. 

We are indeed told by an ancient author t> that 
Socrates very much resembled Silenus in his face ; 
which we find to have been very rightly observed 
from the statues and busts of both, that are still ex- 
tant;! as well as on several antique seals and precious 
stoasBf which are frequently enough to be met with 

« Cicer. Tttsc. Oa. 5. et De Fsto. 

t Plat GouviY. 
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in the Gabinets of the corioos. But however «bser« 
vatioiis of this nature may sometimes hold, a wise 
man should be particularly cautious how he gives 
credit to a man's outward appearance. It is an irre* 
parable injustice we are guilty of towards one another, 
when we are prejudiced by the looks and features 
of those whom we do not know: How- often do we 
conceive hatred agamst a person of worth, or fancy 
a man to be proud or ill-natured by his aapect, whom 
we think we cannot esteem too much wnen we are 
acquainted with his real character? Dr. Moore, in 
his admirable System of Ethics, reckons tins parti^ 
cular inclination to take a prejudice against a man 
for his looks, among the smaller vices in morality, 
and, if I remember, gives it the name of a prosapo- 
kpna *. L. 
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JVtwtftm ng crede e&Uni. 

VIRG. Eel. U. n. 

TVmt not too mnch to an «ichaiitiii||: fiioe. 

DRYDEN. 

It has been the purpose of several of my Specula- 
tions to bring people to an unconcerned behaviour, 
with relation to their persons, whether beautiftil or 

• A Greek word, used in the N. T. Rom. ii. 11, and Epb. 
vi. 9 ; where it is said that * God is no respecter of persons.' 
Here it signifies a prqjodice ngaintt a person formed fkom his 
coiintenance, &c. too hastily. 
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defective. As the secrets of the Ugly Club were 
exposed to the pubtic^ that men might see there 
were some noble spirits in the age, who are not at all 
dis|^eased with themselves iqmn considerations which 
they had no choice in; so the discoune conceming 
Idols tended to lessen the value people put upon 
themselves from personal advantages and gifts of 
nature. As to the latter species of mankind, the 
beauties, whether male or female, they are generally 
the most untractable people of all others. You are 
so excessively perplexed with the particularities in 
then* behaviour, that to be at ease, one would be apt 
to wish there were no such creatures. They expect 
so great aUowaaces, and give so little to oth^, that 
they who have to do with them find in the main, a 
man with a better person than ordinary, and a beau- 
tiful woman might be very happily changed for such 
to whom nature has been less liberal. The hand- 
some fellow is usually so much a gentleman, and the 
fine woman has something so becoming, that there is 
no enduring either of tliem. It has therefore been 
generally my choice to mix with cheerful ugly crea- 
tures, rather than gentlemen who are graceful enough 
to omit or do what they please; or beauties who 
have charms enough to do and say what would be 
disobliging in any but themselves. 

Difiraence and presumption, upon account of our 
persons, are equally faults ; and both arise from the 
want of knowing, or rather endeavouring to know 
ourselves, and for what we ought to be valued or 
neglected. But indeed I did not imagine tliese little 
considerations and coquetries could have the ill con- 
9equences as I find they have by the following letters 
of ray correspondents, where it seems beauty is 
thrown into the accompt, in matters of sale, to those 
who receive no favour from the charmers. 

m2 
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^ ME. SPECTATOR, Jvm 4^ 

* Aftbe I have assmed yoa, I am in every 
respect one of the handsomest yonng gvk about 
town, I need be particolar in nothing but the make 
of my face, which has the nusfortune to be exactly 
oval. Thb I take to proceed from a temper that 
naturally inclines me both to speak and hear. 

' With this account yon may wonder how I can 
have the vanity to offer myself as a candidate, which 
I now do, to a society, whoe the Spectator and 
Hecatissa have been admitted with so mnch applause. 
J don't want to be put in mind how very defecfive I 
am in eveiy thing that is ugly : I am too sensible of 
my own unworthiness in this particular, and therefore 
1 only propose myself as a foil to the club. 

' You see how honest I have been to confess all my 
imperfections, which is a great deal to come from a 
woman, and what I hope you will encourage with the 
favour of your interest. 

' There can be no objection made on the side of 
the matchless Hecatissa, since it is certain I shall be 
in no danger of giving her the least occasion of jea- 
lousy : and then a joint-^tool in the very lowest place 
at the table, is all the honour that is coveted by 

Your most humble 

and obedient servant, 

EOSALINOA. 

' p. S. I have sacrificed my necklace to put 
into the public lottery again^ the common enemy. 
And last Saturday, ^bout three o'clock in the vtAer- 
noon, I began to p^tch iudiflferently on both sides of 
my face.' 
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^ MB. 8P£CTATOR» Loodoa, June 7, 1711. 

* Upon reading* vour late dissertation cou« 
oerning idok, I cannot but complain to you that 
there are, in six or seven places of this city, coffee- 
houses kept by persons of that sisterhood. These 
idols sit and receive all day long the adoration of 
the youth within such and such districts. I know, 
in particular, goods are not entered as they ought to 
be at the custom-house, nor law-reports perused at 
the Temple, by reason of one beauty who detains 
the young merchants too long near 'Change, and 
another £eur one who keeps the students at her house 
when they should be at study. It would be worth 
your while to see how the idolaters alternately ofier 
mcense to their idob, and what heart-burnings arise 
in those who wait for their turn to receive kind aspects 
from those httle thrones, which all the company, but 
these lovers, call the bars. I saw a gentleman turn 
as pale as ashes, because an idol turned the sugar in 
a tea- dish for his rival, and carelessly called the boy 
to serve him, with a *' Sirrah ! why don't you give 
the gentleman the box to please himself?" Certain 
it b, that a very hopeful young man was taken with 
leads in his pockets helow bridge, where he intended 
to drown himself, because his idol would wash the 
dish in which she had but just drank tea, before she 
would let him use it 

^ I am, sir, a person past being amorous, and do 
not give this information out of envy or jealousy, 
but I am a real sufferer by it. These lovers take 
any tiling for tea and coffee; I saw one yesterday 
surfeit to make his court, and all his rivals, at the 
sane time, loud m the commendation of liquors that 
weut against every body in the room. that was not in 
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love. While these young fellows reskn their sto- 
machs with their hearts, and drink at the idol in this 
manner, we who come to do business, or talk politics, 
are utterly poisoned. Thc^ have also drams for those 
who are more enaBsonrecT than ordinary ; and it* is 
very common for such as are too low in constitution 
to ogle the idol upon the strength of tea, to fluster 
themselves with warmer liquors : thus all pretenders 
advance, as fast as they can, to a fever, or a diabetes. 
I must repeat to you, that I do not look with an evil 
eye upon the profit of the idols, or the diversions of 
the lovers; what I hope from this remonstrance, is 
only that we plain people may not be served as if we 
were idolaters; but that from the time of publishing 
this in ]^our paper, the idols would mix ratsbane only 
for their admirers, and take more care of us who 
don't love them. 

I am, SIR, 
Yours, 

R. T. T.' 
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Qmd domttii faeieniy audeni cwn taUa fkresl 

VIUG. Eel. iil. \^ 

What will not masters do> when servants thus presamef 
• MR. SPECTATOR, May 30, 1711. 

M HAVE no small value for your endeavours 
to lay before the world what may escape their obser- 
vation, and yet highly canducea to their service. 
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You have, I tfamk, succeeded very well on many 
subjects ; and seem to have been conversant in very 
difierent scenes of life. But h tlie considerations of 
mankind, as a Spectator, you should not omit cir- 
cumstances which relate to the inferior part of the 
world, any more than those which concern the greater. 
There is one thing in particular which I wonder yon 
have not touched upon, and that is the general coi;- 
niption of manners in the Servants of Great Britain* 
I am a man that have travelled and seen many nations, 
but have for seven years last past resided constantly 
in London, or within t^venty miles of it. In this 
time I have contracted a numerouar acquaintance 
vanoDS the best sort of people, and have hardly found 
one of them happy in their servants, Tliis is matter 
of great astonishment to foreigners, and all such as 
have visited foreign countries; especially since we 
cannot but observe, that there is no part of the world 
where servants bave those privileges and advantages 
as in England. They have no where else such plen* 
fifuldiet, lan!:e wages, or indulgent liberty, lliere 
is no place wlterein they labour less, and yet where 
th^ are so little respectful, more wasteful, more 
negligent, or where they so frequently change their 
masters. To this I attribute, in a great measure, 
the frequent robberies and losses which we suffer on 
the high road and in our own houses. That indeeA 
which gives me the present thought of this kind is, 
that a careless groom of mine has spoiled me the 
prettiest pad in the world with only riding him ten 
miles; and I assure you, if I were to make a register 
of all the horses I have known thus abused by neg* 
ligence of servants, the number would mount a regi- 
ment. I wish you would give us your observations, 
that we may know how to treat these rogues^ or that 
we masters may enter into measures to reform them. 
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Pray give us a speculatioii in general about servants, 
and you make me 

Yours, 

PHILO-BRITANNICUS. 

* p. S. Pray do not omit the mention of grooms 
in particular/ 

Tliis lionest gentleman, who is so desirous that I 
should write a satire upon grooms, has a great deal 
of reason for his resentment; and I know no evil 
which touches all mankind so much as thb of the 
misbehaviour of servants. 

The complaint of this letter runs wholly upon 
men-servants; and I can attribute the licentiousness 
which has at present prevailed among tliem, to no- 
thing but what an hundred before me have ascribed 
it to, tlie custom of giving board-wages. Tliis one 
instance of false economy is sufBeient to debauch 
the whole nation of servants, and makes them as it 
were but for some part of their time in tliat quality. 
They are either attending in places where they meet 
and run into clubs, or else if they wait at taverns, 
they eat after their masters, and reserve their wages 
for other occasions. From hence it arises, that they 
are but m a lower degree what their masters them- 
selves are; and usually affect an imitation of their 
manners : and you have in tiveries, beaux, fops, and 
coxcombs, ui as high perfection as among people 
that keep equipages. It is a common humour amoi^ 
the retinue of people of quality, when they are in 
their revels, that is when they are out of their mas- 
ters' sight, to assume in a humorous way the names 
and titles of those whose liveries they wear. By 
which means characters and distinctions become ao 
Amiliar to them, that it is to tlus^ among other causes^ 
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one may impute a certain insolence among oor ser* 
yBnts, that they take no notice of any gentleman^ 
though they know him ever so well> except he is an 
acquaintance of their master's. 

My obscurity and taciturnity leave me at liberty 
without scandaly to dine if I think fit, at a common 
ordinary, in the meanest as well as the most sump* 
tuous house of entertainment. — Falling in the other 
day at a victualling-house near the house of peers, 
I heard the maid come down and tell the landlady 
at the bar, that my lord bishop swore he would 
throw her out at window, if she did not bring up 
more mild beer, and that my lord duke woidd have 
a double mug of purl. My surprise was increased^ 
in bearing loud and rustic voices speak and answer 
to each other upon the public affiurs, by the names 
of the most illustrious of our nobility; till of a sud* 
den one came nmning in, and cried the house was 
rising. Down came all the company tc^ether and 
away! The alehouse was immediately filled with 
clamour, and scoring one mug to the marquis of such 
a place, oil and vinegar to such an eari, three quarts 
to my new lord for wetting his title, and so forth. 
It ia a thing too notorious to mention the crowds of 
Servants, and their insolence, near the courts of jus- 
tire, and the stairs towards the supreme assembly, 
where there is an universal rtockery of all order, 
such riotous clamour and licentious confusion, that 
one would think the whole nation lived in jest, and 
that there were no such thing as rule and distinction 



among us. 



Tlie next place of resort, wherein the servile world 
are let loose, is at tlie entrance of Hyde Park, while 
the gentry are at the ring. Hither people bring 
their lacqueys out of state, and here it is that all 
they say at their tables, and act in their houses^ is 
communicated to the whole town. There are mev 
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of wit in all conditions of life; and mixiog with 
these people at their diversions, I have heard co- 
quettes and prudes as well rallied, and insolence and 
pride exposed, (allowing for their want of education) 
with as much humour and good sense, as in the 
politest companies. It is a general observation, that 
all dependents run in some measure into the man- 
ners and behaviour of those whom they serve. You 
shall frequently meet with lovers and men of intrigue 
among the lacqueys as well as at White's or in the 
side-boxes. 1 remember some years ago an instance 
of this kind. A footman to a captain of the guards 
used frequently, when his master was out of the way, 
to carry on amours and make assignations in his 
master's clothes. The fellow had a very good per- 
son, and there are very many women that think no 
further than the outside of a gentleman: besides 
which, 'he was almost as learned a man as the 
colonel* himself: I say, thus qualified, the fellow 
could scrawl hillet-doux so well, and furnish a con- 
versation on the common topics, that he had, as they 
call it, : a great deal of good bu»ness on his hands. 
It happened one day, that coming down a tavern 
stairs m his master's fine guard-coat with a well- 
dressed woman masked, he met the colonel coming 
up with other company ; but with a ready assurance 
he quitted his lady, ^me up to liim and saki, ' Sir, 
1 know you have too much respect for yourself to 
cane me in this honourable habit. But you see 
there -is a lady in the case, and I hope on that score 
also, you will put off your anger till I have told you 
all another time.' Afber a little pause the colonel 
cleared up his countenance, and with an air of fami- 
liarity whispered his man apart, ^ Sirrah, bring the 

* In the Spect. in folio, and in the edit of iri2 in 8ro. 
this officer is styled both captain and coIooeL 
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lady with you to ask pardou for yon:' then aloud, 
*' Look to it. Will, rU never forgive you else.' The 
fellow went back to his mistress, and telling her, 
with a loud voice and an oath, th^il was the honestest 
fellow in the world, conveyed her to an hackney- 
coach. 

But the many iiregularities committed by servants 
in the places above mentioned^ as well as in theatres, 
of which masters are eenerally the occasions, are 
too various not to need being resumed on another 
pccasion. B» 
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N»8S. TUESDAY, JUNE 12, 1711, 



Petite hinCf Juvenesque senesque, 



Finem OTumo certum, miserisque viatica cams* 

Cras hoc flet. Idem eras fiet. Quid? quari magnum^ 

Nempe diem dmuts'J sed dim lux aUera vemty 

Jam cras hestemum cimsumpsimus ; ecce aliud cnu 

Egerit hos atmos, et semper paulum erit ultra. 

Nam quamvis prope tCy quamvis temone sub imo, 

Vertentem sese Jrustrd sectubere canthum, 

P£RS. Sat. V. 64. 

Pers. From thee both old and young, with profit learn 
The bounds of good and evil to discei-n. 

Com. Unhappy he, who does this work adjooniy 
And to to-morrow wou'd the search delay : 
His lazy mon'ow will be like to-day. 

Pers. But is one day of ease too much to borrow? 

Com, Yes, sure; for yesterday was once to-moiYow. 
That yesterday is gone, and nothing gain'd ; 
And all thy fruitless days will thus be druin'd : 
For thou hast more to-morrows yet to ask. 
And wilt be ever to begin thy task ; 
Who, like the hindmost chariot-wheels, are curst. 
Still to be near, but ne'er to reach the first. 

ORYDEN. 

As ray correspondents upon the subject of love are 
very numerous, it is my design, if possible, to range 
them under several heads, and address myself to 
them at different times. The first branch of them, 
to whose service I shall dedicate this paper, are those 
tliat have to do with women of dilatory tempers, 
who are for spinning out the time of courtship to an 
immoderate length, without being able either to close 
with their lovers, or to dismiss them. I have many 
letters by me filled with complaints against this sort 
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of women. In one of them no less a man than a 
brother of the coif* tells me, that he began his suit 
ncesimo nono CaroH secundi^ before he had been a 
twelvemonth at the Temple; that he prosecuted it 
for many years after he was called to the bar ; that 
at present he is a serjeant at law ; and notwithstand* 
ing he hoped that matters would have been long since 
brought to an issue^ the iair one still demurs. — I am 
so well pleased with this gentleman's phrase, that I 
shall distinguish this sect of women by the title of 
Demurrers. I find by another letter Irom one that 
calls himself Thyrsb,- that his mistress has been de* 
niurring above these seven years. But among all my 
plaintiff of this nature, I most {Hty the unfortunate 
PhOander, a man of a constant passion and plentiful 
fortune, who sets forth that the timorous and irreso- 
lute Sylvia has demurred till she is pasi child-bearing. 
Strephon appears bv his letter to be a very choleric 
lover, and irrevocably smitten with one that demurs 
out of self-mterest. He tells me with great passion 
that she has bubbled him out of his vouth ; that she 
drilled him on to five and fifty, and that he verily 
believes she will drop him iu his old age, if she can 
find her account in another. I shall conclude this 
narrative with a letter from honest Sam Hopewell, 
a very pleasant fellow, who it seems has at last mar- 
ried a Demurrer. I must only premise, that Sam, 
who is a very good bottle -companion, has been the 
diversion of his friends, upon account of his passion, 
ever since the year one thousand six hundred and 
eighty-one. 

* DEAR SIR, 

* You know very well my passion for Mrs. 
Martha, and what a dance she has led me. She took 

* i. e. A Serjeant at law. 
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me out at the a^e of two and twenty^ and dodged 
wkh me above thirty yean. I have loved her till she 
is grown as grey as a cat, and am with much ado 
bc^me the master of her person, such as it is at 
present. She is however in my eye a very charming 
old woman. We often lament that we did not mariy 
sooner^ but she has nobody to blame for it but her- 
self. You know very well that she would never think 
of me whilst she had a tooth in her head. I have 
put the date of my passion f^nno amoris tri^esimo 
prima J instead of a posy on my wedding nng. I 
expect you should send me a congratulatory letter, or 
if you please, an epithalamium upon this occasion. 
Mrs. Martha's and yours eternally, 

SAM HOPEWELL.' 

. In order to banish an evil out of the world, that 
does not only produce great uneasiness to private 
persons, but has also a very bad influence on the 
public, I shall endeavour to show the folly of demur- 
rage, from two or three reflections which I earnestly 
recommend to the thoughts of my fair readers. 

First of all, I would have them seriously think on 
the shortness of their time. Life is not long enough 
for a coquette to play all her tricks in. A timorous 
woman drops into her grave before she has done 
deliberating. Were the age of man the same that it 
was before the flood, a lady might sacrifice half a 
century to a scruple, and be two or three ages in 
demurring. Had she nine hundred years good, she 
might hold out to the conversion of th^ Jews before 
she thought fit to be prevailed upon. But, alas! she 
ought to play her part in haste, when die considers 
tiiat she is suddenly to quit the stage, and make room 
for others. 

In the second place, I would desire my female 
readers to consider, that as the term of life b short, 
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that of beauW is much shorter. The finest skin 
wrinkles in a few years, and loses the strength of its 
colourings so soon, that we have scarce, time to admire 
it. I might embelUsh this subject with roses and rain- 
bowsy and several other ingenious conceits, which I 
juay possibly reserve for another opportunity. 

There is a third consideration which I would like- 
wise recommend to a demurrer, and that is the great 
danger of her falling in •love wlben she is about three- 
score, if she cannot satisfy her doubts and scruples 
before that time. There is a kiud of latter spring, 
that sometimes gets into the blood of an old woman, 
and turns her into a very odd sort of an animal. I 
would therefore have the Demurrer consider what a 
strange figure she will make, if she chances to get 
over all difficulties, and comes to a final resolution, 
in that unseasonable part of lier life. 

i would not however be understood^ by any thing 
I have here said, to discourage that natural modesty 
in the sex, which renders a retreat from the first 
approaches of a lover both fashionable and graceful. 
All that I intend is, to advise them, when tliey are 
prompted by reason and inclination, to demur only 
out of form, and so far as decency requires. A vir- 
tuous woman should reject the first ofler of marriage, 
as a good man does that of a bishoprick ; but I would 
advise neither the one nor the other to persist in 
refusing what they secretly approve. I would in this 
particular propose the example of Eve to all her 
daughters, as Milton has represented her in the fol- 
lowing passage, which I cannot forbear transcribing 
intire, though only the twelve last lines are to my 
present purpose. 

The rib he foim'd and fashioned with his handss 
Under his forming hands a creature grew, 
Man-like, but different sex -, so lovely ftur, 

V2 
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• That iriiat iean*d fiur in all the worU, seeni'dnow 
M ean, or in her somm'd up, in her contain*d. 
And in her looks ; which mm that time infos'd 
Sweetness into my heart, unfelt before : 
And into all things from her air inspFd 
The spirit of love and amorous delight 

She disappeared, and left me dark; I wak'd 
To find her, or for ever to deplore 
Her loss, and other pleasures all abjure : 
When out of hope, behold her, not &r off. 
Such as I saw her in my dream, adom*d 
With what all earth or heaven could bestow 
To make her amiable. On she came, 
Led by her heavenly Maker, thoosh unseen. 
And guided by his voice, nor umnrormed 
Of nuptial sanctity and marriage rites : 
Grace was in all her steps. Heaven in her eye. 
In every gesture dignity and love. 
I, over|oy'd, could not forbear aloud: 

<* This tarn hath made amends : thou hast fulfiU'd 
Thy words. Creator bomiteons and benign f 
Giver of all things iair; but fairest this 
Of all thy gifts, nor enviest I now see 
Bone of my bone, flesh of my flesh, myself.'' 

She heard me thus, and though diviiKly broogfit^ 
Yet innocence and virgin modesty, 
Her virtue, and the conscience of her worth, 
That would be woo'd, and not unsongfat be won^ 
Not, obvious, not obtrusive, but retired 
The more desirable, or to say all. 
Nature herself, though pure of sinful thought. 
Wrought in her so, that seehig me she tum'd* 
I followed her : she what was honour knew, 
And with obsequious malesty approved 
My pleaded reason. To the nuptial bower 
I led her blushing like the mom 

PARADME LOST, vUi. 469— 5J I. 
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•Magnua mne viribua igids 



Ineafsumfurii' 

VIRO. Geort. iU. 99. 

In all the rage of impotent denre. 

They feel a quenchless flame, a ftvideas fire* 

Thebb is not» in my opinion, a consideration mor^ 
effectual to extinguisli inordinate desires in the soul of 
man, than the notions of Plato and hb followers upon 
that subject. They tell us, that every passion which 
has been contracted by the soul during her residence 
in the body, remains with her in a separate state ; and 
that the sod in the body, or out of the bodv, dififen 
no more than the man does from himself wnen he is 
in hb house, or in open air. When therefore the ob- 
scene passions in particular have once taken root, and 
spread themselves in the soul, they cleave to her in- 
separably, and remain in her for ever, after the body 
is cast off and thrown aside. As an argument to con- 
firm this their doctnne, they observe, that a lewd youth 
who goes on in a continuea course of voluptuousness^ 
advances by degrees into a libidinous old man ; and 
that the passion survives in the m^^ wh^n it is alto- 
gether dead in the body; nay, that the desure grows 
more violent, and (like all other habits) gathers 
strength by age, at the same time that it has no power 
of executing its own purposes. If, say they, tlie soul 
is the most subject to these passions at a time when it 
has the least instigations from the body, we may well 
suppose she will stJU retain them w|^ea she is entirej^y 
^ivested of it. The very substance of the soul is 
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festered with them, tlie gangrene b gone too far to 
be ever cured ; the inflammation will rage to all eter- 
nity. 

In this therefore (says the Platonists) consists the 
punishment of a voluptuous man after death. He is 
tormented with desires wbieh it is impossible for him 
to gratify ; solicited by a passion that has neither oh- 
jects nor organs adapted to it. He lives in a state of 
invincible desire and impotence, and always bums in 
tlie pursuit of what he always d^pairs to possess. 
It is for this reason (says Plato) that the souls of the 
dead appear frequently in cemeteries, and hover about 
the places where their bodies are buried, as still han- 
kering after their old brutal pleasures, and desiring 
again to enter the body that gave them an opportu- 
nity of fulfilling them. 

Some of our most eminent divines have made use of 
this Platonic notion, so far as it regards the subsistence 
of our passions after death, with great beauty and 
strength of reason. Plato indeed carries the thought 
very far when he grafts upon it his opinion of ghosts 
appearing in places of burial. Though, I must con- 
fess, if one did believe that the departed souls of men 
and women wandered up and down these lower re- 
gions^ and entertained themselves with the sight of 
their species, one could not devise a more proper liell 
for an impure spirit than that which Plato has touched 
upon. 

The ancients seem to have drawn such a state of 
torments in the description of Tantalus, who was 
punished with the rage of an eternal thirst, and set up 
to the chin in water that fled from his lips whenever be 
attempted to drink it. 

Virgil, who has cast the whole system of Platonic 
philosophy, so far as it relates to the soul of man, into 
ieautiful allegories, in the sixtb book of his iEueid 



J 
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give us the punishment of a voluptuary after death, not 
unlike that v^hich we are here speakiug of: 



iMcetUt gemaHibiuM itUi» 



Awreafidcra torn, epuUeque ante era paratm 
Segifiof luxu : fmiarum maximahata 
Accuhaty et nuaubus prohibet connngere tnensas ; 
Extfrgttque fitcem iiitolletu, atque intonat ore. 

They lie below on golden beds di^lay*dy 

And genial feasts with regal pomp are made : 

The queen of faries by their aide is set, 

And snatches from their months tlie untasted meat ; 

Which, if they touch, her hissing snakes she rears, 

Tossing her toreh^ and thundermg in their ears. 

DHYDEN. 

Tliat I may a little alleviate the severity of this my 
speculation (which otherwise may lose me several of 
my polite readers), I shall translate a story that has 
been quoted upon another occasion by one of the most 
learned men of the present age, as I find it in the ori- 
ginal. The reader will see it is not foreign to my pre- 
sent subject, and I dare say will think it a lively repre- 
sentation of a person lying under the torments of such 
a kind of tantalism, or Platonic hell, as that which we 
have now under consideration. Monsieur Pontignan, 
speaking of a love-adventure that happened to him in 
die country, gives the following account of it*. 

' When I was in the country last summer, I was often 
in company with a couple of diarming women, who 
had all the wit and beauty one could desire in female 
companions, with a dash of coquetry, that from time 
to time gave me a great many agreeable torments, t 
was, after my way, in love with both of them, and had 

* The substance of the story here paraphrased, is taken from 
a little book entitled Academic Galante, printed at Paris and 
in Holland in 168?, and afterwards at Amst. in 1708. S^ that 
edit. p. X25 3 and fint IHitch edit p. 160. 
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ttiGh frequent opportunities of pleadmg my passion to 
them when they were asunder, that I had reason to 
hope for particular favours from each of them. As I 
was walking one evening in my chaml>er with nothing 
about me but my night-gown, they both came into my 
room, and told me they had a very pleasant trick to 
put upon a gentleman that was in the same house, 
provided I would bear a part in it. Upon this they 
told me such a plauable storv, that I laughed at their 
contrivance, and agreed to ao whatever they should 
require of me. They imn^ediately began to swaddle 
m^ up in my night gown, with long pieces of linen, 
which they folded about me till they had wrapt me in 
above an hundred yards of swathe. My arms were 
pressed to my sides, and my legs closed together by 
so many wrappers one over another, that I looked 
like an .Egyptian mummy. As I stood bolt upright 
upon one end in this antique figure, one of the ladies 
burst out a laughing. *' And now, Pontignan," says 
she, '' we intemi to perform the promise that we find 
you have extorted from each of us. You have often 
asked the favour of us, and I dare say you are a bet- 
ter bred cavalier than to refuse to go to bed to two 
ladies that desire it of you." After having stood a fit 
of laughter, I begged them to uncase me^ and do 
with me what they pleased. " No, no," said tliey, 
" we like you very well as you are ;" and upon that 
ordered me to be carried to one of their houses, and 
put to bed in all my swaddles. The room was lighted 
up on all sides : and I was laid very decently between 
a pair of sheets, with my head (which was indeed the 
only part I could move) upon a very high pillow : 
this was no sooner done, but my two female friends 
came into bed to me in their finest night-clothes. 
You may easily guess at the condition of a man that 
flaw a couple of tlie most beautiful women in the world 
undrest and a-bed witl) liim, without being able tp stir 
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hand or foot. I begged them to release me, and 
struggled all I could to get loose, which I did with so 
much violence, that about midnight they both, leaped 
out of the bed, crying out they were undone. But 
seeing me safe, they took theur posts again, and renew- 
ed thehr raillery. Finding all my prayers and endea- 
vours were lost, I composed myself as well as I could, 
and told them, that if they would not unbind me, I 
would fall asleep between them, and by that means 
dbgracc them for ever. But, alas ! thb was impos- 
sible ; could I have been disposed to it, they would 
have prevented me by several little ill-natured caresses 
and endearments which they bestowed upon me. As 
much devoted as I am to womankind, I would not 
pass such another night to be master of the whole 
sex. My reader will doubtless be curious to know 
what became of me the next morning. Why truly my 
bed-fellows left me about an hour before day, and 
told me, if I would be good and lie still, they would 
send somebody to take me up as soon as it was time for 
me to rise. Accordingly about nine o'clock in the 
morning an old woman came to unswathe me. I bore 
all thb very patiently, bemg resolved to take my re- 
venge of my tormentors, and to keep no measures 
with them as soon as I was at liberty ; but upon ask- 
ing my old woman what was become of the two ladies, 
she told me she believed they were by that time with- 
in sight of Paris, for that they went away in a coach 
md SIX before five o'clock m the morning/ L. 
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InikriuB igmemqv/eruwKi: amor omnt^aw idem. 

VIRG. Georg. ui. 244. 



>They rush into the flame \ 



For love ia lord of aU, and is in all the same. 

DRYDEN. 

Though the subject I am now going upon would 
be much more properly the foundation of a comedy, 
I caimot forbear inserting the circumstances wMdi 
pleased me in the account a youn^ hidy gave me of 
the loves of a family in town^ which shall be name- 
less; or rather, for the better sound and elevatiOD 
of the histor}<^, instead of Mr. and Mrs. Such-a-one, I 
shall call them by feigned names. Without further 
preface, you are to know, that within the liberties of 
the citv of Westminster lives the Lady Honoria, a 
widow about the age of forty, of a healthy consti- 
tution, gay temper, and elegant person. She drc^ 
ses a little too much like a ^rl, afiects a childish 
fondness in the tone of her voice^ sometimes a pretty 
snUenness in the leaning of her head, and now and 
then a down-cast of her eyes on her fan. Neither 
Jher imagination nor her health would ever give her 
to know that' she is turned of twenty; but that in 
the midst of these pretty softnesses, and airs of deli- 
cacy and attraction, she has a tall daughter within a 
fortnight of fifteen, who impertinently comes into 
the room, and towers so much towards woman, 
that her mother is always checked by her presence, 
and every charm of Honoria droops at the aitrance 
of Flavia. The agreeable Tlavia would be what she 
is not, as well as her mother* Honoria ; but all their 
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beholders are more partM to an affectatkm of what 
a person b growing ap to, than of what has been 
already enjcr/ed, ami is gone for ever. It is there- 
fore allowecf to Flavia to look forward, but not to 
HoDoria to look back. Fiavia is no way depen<feQt 
on her mother with relation to her fortune, for which 
reason they live almost upon an equality in conver- 
sation; and as Honoria has given Flavia to under- 
stand, that it is ilUbred to be always callinff mother, 
Flavia is as well pleased never to be amed child* 
It ha|»ens by thb means, that these ladies are eene» 
tally nvals in all places where they appear ; and the 
words mother and daughter never pass between them 
but out of spite. Flavia one n^ht at a ^y ob- 
serving Honoria draw the eves of several in the pit, 
called to a lady who sat by her, and bid her ask ner 
mother to lend her her snuff-box for one moment. 
Another time, when a lover of Honoria was on his 
knees beseeching the favour to kiss her hand, Flavia 
mdiing into tl^ room, kneeled down by him and 
asked her blessing. Several of these contradictoiy 
acts of duty have raised between them such a cold- 
ness, that they generally converse when they are in 
mixed conqpany by viray of talking at one another^ 
and not to one another. Honoria is ever complain- 
ing of a certain sufficiency in the young women of 
this age, who assume to themselves an authority of 
canying all things before them, as if they were pos- 
sessors of the esteem of mankind, md all who were 
but a year before them in the world, were neglected 
or deceased. Flavia, upon such a provocation, is 
sure to observe, that there atre people who can resign 
nothing, and know not how to give up what they 
know they cannot hold; that there are those who 
will not allow youth their follies, not because they 
are themselves past theih, but because they loive to 
continue in them. These beauties rival each other 

VOL. VII. o 
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on all occasions, not that they have alwirfs had' the 
same lovers, but each has kept up a vanity to show 
the other the charms of her lover. Dick Crastin 
and Tom Tulip, among many others, have of late 
been pretenders in this family: Dick to Honoria, 
Tom to Flavia. Dick is the only surviving beau of 
the last age, and Tom almost the only one that keeps 
up that order of men in this. 

. I wish I could repeat the little circumstances of 
a conversation of the four lovers with the spirit in 
which the young lady I had my account from, re- 
presented it at a visit where I had the honour to be 
present ; but it seems Dick Crastin, the admirer of 
Honoria, and Tom l^ilip, the pretender to Flavia, 
were purposely admitted together by the ladies, that 
each might shew the other that her lover had the 
superiority in the accomplishments of that sort of 
creature whom the sillier part of women call a fine 
gentleman. As this <^e has a much more gross taste 
in courtship, as well as in every thing else, than the 
last had, these gentlemen are instances of it in their 
different manner of application. Tulip is ever mak- 
ing allusions to the vigour of his person, the sinewy 
force of his make ; while Crastin professes a wary 
observation of the turns of his mistress's mind. — 
Tulip gives himself the aur of a resistless ravisher, 
Crastin practises that of a skilful lover. Poetry is 
the inseparable property of every man in love; and 
as men of wit write verses on those occasions, the 
rest of the world repeat the verses of others. These 
servants of the ladies were used to .imitate their 
manner of conversation, and allude to one another, 
rather than interchange dbcourse in what they said 
when tiiey met. Tulip the other day seized his 
mistress's hand, and repeated out of Ovid's Art of 
Love^ 
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Tis I can in soft battles pass the ni^ht, 
Yet rise next morning vigoroos for the tight. 
Fresh as the day, and active as tlie light 

Upon hearing this, Crastin, with an air of defer- 
lence, played with Honoria's fan, and repeated, 

Sedley has that preyailing gentle art, 

That can with a resistless diarni impart 

The loosest wishes to the chastest heart: 

Raise sach a conflict, kindle such a lire, 

Between declining virtue and desire. 

Till the poor vanquish'd maid dissolves away 

In dreams all uiglit, in sighs and tears all day *• 

WhcD Crastin had uttered these verses with a 
tenderoess which at once spoke passion and respect, 
Honoria cast a triumphant glance at Flavia^ as exult- 
uig in. the elegance of Crastin's courtship, and up*, 
braiding her with the homeliness of Tulip's. Tulip 
understood the reproach, and in return began to 
applaud the wisdom of old amorous gentlemen, who 
turned their, mistress's imagination as far as possible 
from what they had long themselves forgot, and ended 
his discourse with a sly commendation of the doctrine 
of Platonic love ; at the same time he ran over, with 
a laughing eye, Crastin's thin legs, meagre looks, and 
spare bocly. The. old gentleman immediately left the 
room witii some disorder, and the conversation fell 
upon untimely passion, after-love, and unseasonable 
youth. TuUp sung> danced, moved before the glass, 
led his mistress half a minuet, hummed 

Celia the fair, in the bloom of fifteen ! 

when there came a servant with a letter to him, which 
was as follows; 

* These verses on Sir Charles Sedley are from Lord Ro- 
chester's Imitation of Horace, 1 Sat x. 



• SIE, 

* I UNDERSTAND very well what you meant 
by your mention of Platonic love. I shall be glad to 
meet you immediately in Hyde-park, or behind Mon- 
tague-house, or attend you to Barn-elms, or any other 
fa^ionable place that's fit for a gentleman to die in, 
that you shall appoint for, 

SIR, 

Your most humble servant, 

RICHAKD CRASTIN/ 

Tulip's colour changed at the reading of this epis- 
tle ; for which reason his mistress snatched it to read 
the contents. While she viras doing so, Tulip ^ent 
away ; and the ladies now agreeing in a common cala* 
mity, bewailed together the danger of their lovers. 
They immediately undressed to go out, and took 
hackneys to prevent mischief: but, after alarming all 
parts of the town, Crastm was found by his widow 
in his pumps at Hyde-park, which appointment Tulip 
never kept, but- made his escape into the country. 
Flavia tears her hair for his inglorious safety, curses 
and despises her charmer, and is fallen in love with 
Crastin: which is the first p^rt of the history of the 
lival moth^, R, 
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— ^ ComcwtB propi ditseniire indenture 
Poscentes vario mvUkm diversa palato j 
Quid deml Quid non dan? 

HOR. 2 Ep. ti. 61. 

IMITATED. 

What would yon have me do. 



When, out of twenty I can please not two? — 
One likes the pheasant's \Wn<)r, and one the leg ; 
The vulgar boil, the learned roast an egg ; 
Hard task, to hit the palate of such guests. 

POPE. 

Looking over the late packets of letters which have 
been sent to me, I fouud the following one : 



* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' Your paper is a part of my tea-equipage; 
and my servant knows my humour so well, that call- 
ing for my breakfast this morning (it being past my 
usual hour), she answered, the Spectator was not yet 
come in; but that the tea-kettle boiled, and she ex- 
pected it every moment. Having thus in part signi- 
iied to you the esteem and veneration which I have 
for you, I must put you in mind of tlie catalogue of 
books which you have promised to recommend to 
our sex; for I have deferred furnishing my closet 
with authors, till I receive your advice in tliis particu* 
lar, being your daily disciple and humble servant, 

LEONORA.' 
02 



IM S?BQTATQR., N** Q^, 

In answer to my fair disciple, whom I am very 
proud of, I must acquaint her and the rest of my 
readers, that since I have called out for help in my 
catalogue of a lady's library, 1 have received many 
letters upon that head, some of which I shall give an 
account of 

In the first class I shall take notice of those which 
come to -me from* eminent booksellers, who every one 
of them mention with respect the authors they have 
printed, and consequently have an eye to their own 
advantage more than to that of the ladies. One 
tells me, that he thinks it absolutely necessary for 
women to have true notions of right and equity, and 
that therefore they cannot peruse a better book tlian 
Dalton's Country Justice. Another thinks they can- 
not be witliout Tlie Complete Jockey. A third ob- 
serving the curiosity and desire of prying into secrets, 
which he tells me is natural to the fair sex, is of 
opinion this female inclination, if well directed, might 
turn very much to their advantage, and tlierefore 
recommends to me Mr. Mede upon the Revelations. 
A fourth lays it down as an unquestioned truth, that 
a lady cannot be thoroughly accomplished who has 
not read The Secret Treaties and Nogociations of 
Marshal d'Estrades. Mr. Jacob Tonson, junior, is 
of opinion, that Bayle's Dictionary might be of very 
great use to the ladies, in order to make them gene- 
ral scholars. Another, whose name I have foreotten, 
thinks it highly proper that every woman with child 
should read Mr. Wall's History of Infant Baptism ; 
as another is very importunate with me to recom- 
mend to all my female readers The finishing Stroke; 
being a Vindication of the Patriarchal Scheme, &c. 

In the second class I shall mention books which 
are recommended by husbands, if I may believe the 
writers of them. Whether or no they are real bus- 
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bands or personated ones, I cannot tell; but the 
books tliey recommend are as follow* A Paraphrase 
on the History of Susannah. Rules to keep Lent. 
The Christian's Overthrow prevented. A Di^nasive 
from tlie Play-house. The Virtues of Camphire, 
with Directions to make Camphire Tea. T(ie Plea- 
sure of a Country Life. The Goverament of the 
Tongue. A letter dated from Cheapside, desires me 
that I would advbe all young wives to make them- 
selves mistresses of Wingate's Arithmetic, and con« 
eludes with a Postscript, that he hopes I vrill not for- 
get The Countess of Kent's Receipts. 

I may reckon tlie ladies themselves as a third class 
among these my correspondents and privy-counsel-, 
lors. In a letter from one of them, I am advised to 
place Pharamond* at the head of my catalogue, and 
if I think proper to give the second place to Cas- 
sandra f* Coquetilla begs me not to thmk of nailing 
women upon their knees with manuals of devotion^ 
nor of scorching their faces with books of house- 
wifery. Florella desires to know if there are an^ 
books written against prudes, and intreats me, if 
there are, to give them a place in my library. Plays 
of all sorts have their several advocates: All for 
Love is mentioned in above fifteen letters; Sopho* 
nisba, or Hannibal's Overthrow, in a dozen; The 
Imiocent Adultery is likewise highly . approved of: 
Mithridates, King of Pontus, has many friends; 
Alexander the Great and Aurengzebe have the same 
number of voices; but Theodosius, or the Force of 
Love, carries it from all the rest. 

I should in the last place, mention sudi books as 
have been proposed by men of learning, and those 

• t Two celebrated French Romances, written by M. La 
Calprenede. 
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who appear competent judges of this matter, and 
mast here take occasion to thank A. B. whoever it 
is tliat conceals hunself under these two letters, for 
his advice upon this subject. But as I find the woik 
I have undertaken to be very difficult, I shall defer the 
executing of it till I am further acquainted with the 
thoughts of my judicious contemporaries, and have 
time to examine the several books they oflfer to me: 
being resolved, in an afiair of this moment, to pro- 
ceed with the greatest caution. 

In the meanwhile, as I have taken the ladies under 
my particular care, I shall make it my business to find 
out in the best authors, ancient and modem, such 
passages as may be for their use, and endeavour to 
accommodate them as well as I can to their taste ; not 
questioning but the valuable part of the sex will 
easily pardon me, if from time to time I laugh at 
those little vanities and follies which appear in the 
behaviour of some of them, and which are more 
proper for ridicule than a serious censure. Most 
books being calculated for male readers, and gene- 
rally written with an eye to men of learning, makes 
a work of this nature the more necessary ; besides, 
I am the more encouraged, because I flatter myself 
that I see the sex daily impro^ng by these my specu- 
lations. My fair readers are already deeper scholars 
than the beaux. I could name some of them who talk 
much better than several gentlemen that make a figure 
at Will's ; and as I frequently receive letters from the 
fine ladies and pretty fellows, I cannot but observe 
that the former are superior to the otlier, not only in 
the sense but in the filing. This cannot but have 
a good effect upon tlie female world, and keep them 
from being charmed by those empty coxcombs that 
have hitherto been admired among tiie women, though 
laughed at among the men. 
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. I om credibly mformed diat Tom little passes foir 
iin iiDpertiueiit fellow, tliat Will Trif^iet begins to 
be smoked, and that Frank Smoothly himself is with- 
in a month of a coxcomb, iu case 1 think fit to con- 
tinue this paper. For my part, as it is my business 
in some measure to detect such as would lead astray 
weak minds by their false pretences to wit and judg<> 
menty humour and gallantry, I shall not fail to lera 
the best Ught I am able to the fair sex for the con-! 
tinuatioA of these their discoveries. L. . 
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Spatiio brevi 



Spem Umgam reaeces: dvm loquimwrf fugerit invida 
JEtus: carpe diem, quitm minimum credula postero, 
"^ HOR. 1 Od. xi. 6. 

Thy tengthenM hopes with prudence bound 

Proportion'd to the flying hoiv : 
Wlnle thus we talk in careless ease, 

The envious moments wing their fliglit; 
Instant the fleeting pleasure seize, 

Nor trust to-morrow's doubtful light. 

FRANCIS. 

Wfi all of us complain of the shortness of time, saidi 
Seneca, and yet have much more than we know what 
to do with. Our lives, says he, are spent either in 
doing nothhig at all, or in doing nothing to the pur- 
pose, or in doing nothing tliat we ought to do. We 
are adways complaining our days are few, and acting 
as though there would be no end of them. Tliat 
noble philosopher has described our inconsistency 
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with ourselves in this particular, by all those various 
turns of expression and thought which are peculiar 
to iiis writings. 

I often con»der mankind as wholly inconsistent 
with itself in a point that bears some affinity to the 
Ibrmer. Tiiough we seem grieved at the shortness 
of life in genersJ, we are wishing every period of it 
at an end. The minor longs to be at age, then to 
be a man of business, then to make up an estate, 
then to arrive at honours, then to retire. Thus al- 
though the whole life is allowed by every one to 
be short, the several divisions of it appear long and 
tedious. We are lor lengthening our span in gene- 
ral, but would fain contract the parts of which it is 
composed. The usurer would be very well satisfied 
to have all the time annihilated that hes between the 
present moment and next quarter-day^ The politi- 
cian would be contented to lose three years in his life, 
could he place things iu the posture which be fancies 
they will stand in after such a revolution of time. 
The lover would be glad to strike out of his exist- 
ence all the moments that are to puss away before 
the happy meeting. Thus, as fast as our time runs, 
we should be very glad in most parts of our hves 
' that it ran much faster than it does. Several hours 
of the day hapg upon our hands, nay we wish away 
whole years; and travel through time as through a 
country filled with many wild and empty wastes, 
which we would fain hurry over, that we may arrive 
at those several little settlements or imaginary points 
of rest which are dispersed up and down in it. 

If we divide the life of most men into twenty 
parts, we shall find that at least nineteen of them 
are mere gaps and chasms, which are neither filled 
with pleasure nor business. I do not however in- 
clude in this calculation the life of those rneq who 
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are ID a perpetual hurry of afiairs, but of tho^e only 
who are not always engaged in scenes of action; 
and I hope I shall not do an uoaeceptabie piece 
of service to these persons, if 1 point oat to them 
certain methods for the tilling up tlieir empty spaces 
of life. The methods I shall propose to them 9xe 
as follow. 

The first is the exercise of vktue, in the most 
general acceptation of the word. • The particular 
scheme which comprehends the social virtues, may 
give employment to the most industrious temper, and 
tind a man in business more than the most active 
station of life. To advise the ignorant, relieve the 
needy, comfort the afflicted, are duties that fall in 
our way almost every day of our lives. A man has 
frequent opportunities of mitigating the fierceness of 
a party ; of doing justice to the character of a de- 
serving man; of softening the envious, quieting the 
angry, and rectifying the pn^judiced ; which are all 
of them employments suited to a reasonable nature, 
and bring great satisfaction to the person who can 
busy liimself in them with discretion. 

There is another kind of virtue that may find em- 
ployment for those retired hours in which we are 
altogether left to ourselves, and destitute of company 
and conversation; I mean that intercourse and com* 
munication which every reasonable creature ought to 
nuiintain with the great Adthor of his being. The 
man who lives under an habitual sense of the divme 
presence keeps up « perpetual clieerfuhiess of tem- 
per, and enjoys every moment the satisfaction of 
thinking himself in company with his dearest and best 
of friends. The time never lies heavy upon him : it 
is impossible for liim to be alone. His thoughts and 
passions are the most busied at such hours wlien 
those of other men are the most unactive. He no 
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s6oner stiepi out of the woiid hni his h^ait fmma 
mth devottoD, swells with hope, fail triumphs m' the 
consciousness of tliat presence which every where 
surrounds faint; or on the contrary, pours out its 
fears, its sorrows, its apprehensions, to the great sup- 
porter of its existence. 

I have here only considered the necessity of a man's 
beii^ virtuous, that he may have something to do; 
but u we consider further, that the exercise of virtue 
b not. only an amusement for the tune it lasts^ but 
that its influence extends to those parts of our exist* 
eiice which lie beyond the grave, and that our whde 
eternity is to take its colour from those hours which 
we here employ m virtue or in idee, the ai^ument 
redoubles upon ns for putting in practice tiiis method 
of passing away our time. 

When a man has but a little sto<^ to imfKove, 
and has opportunities of turning it all to good ac- 
count, what shall we think of faim if he suffers nine- 
teen partd of it to lie dead, and perhaps employs even 
the twentieth to his ruin or disadvantage? But be- 
cause the mind cannot be always in its fervours, nor 
strained up to a pitch of virtue, it is necessary to And 
o«t proper employmtats for it in its relsuiations. 

Tlie next method therefore that I would propose 
to fin up our time, should be useful and innocent 
diveiisions. I must confess I think it is below rea- 
sonable creatures to be siltogether conversant in such 
diversions as are merely imiocent, and have nothing 
else to recommend them, but that there is no hurt in 
them. Whether any kind of gamins has even thus 
much to say for itself^ I shall not determine; but 1 
think it is very wonderful to see persons of the best 
sense passing away a dozen hours together in shuf- 
fling and dividing a pack of cards, with no other con- 
versation but what b made up of a few game phrases. 
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and b6 other ideas but those of black of red spots 
ranged together in difierent figures. Would not a 
man laugh to hear smy one of this species complain^ 
mg that life is short ? 

The stage might be made a perpetual source of the 
most noble and useful entertamments, were it under 
proper regulations. 

But the mind' never unbends itself so agreeably as 
in the conversation of a well-chosen friend. There 
is indeed no Messing of life that is anyway compa- 
rable to the enjoyment of a discreet and virtuous 
friend. It eases and unloads the mind, clears and 
improves the understanding, engenders thoughts and 
knowledge, animates virtue and good resolutions, 
sooths a»d allays the passions, and finds employment 
for most of the vacant hours of life. 

Next to such an intimacy. with a particular person, 
one would endeavour after a more general conversa- 
lioil with such us are able to entertain and improve 
those with whom they converse, which are qualifica-" 
tioas that seldom go asunder. 

lliere are msmy other useful amusements of life 
which <me would endeavour to multiply, that one 
might on all occaskms Imve recourse to something, 
ratfier than suffer the mind to lie idle, or run adrut 
with any passion that chances to rise in it. 

A man that has a taste of music, painting, or ar- 
chitecture, is like one that has anotlvsr sense, when 
compared with such as have no relish of those arts. 
Hie florist, the planter, the gardener, the husband- 
man, when they are only as accomplishments to the 
man of fortime, are great reliefs to a country life, and 
many ways useful jto tliose who are possessed of 
them. 

But of all the diversions of life, there is none so 
piop«r to fill up its empty ^aces as the reading of 
useful and entertainuig authors. But this 1 shall only 

VOL. YU. P 
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touch upoB^ because it in some measufe mtofoes 
with the third method, which I shall propose in 
another paper, for the employment of our dead un- 
active hours, and which I shall only mention in gea 
cal to be the pursuit of knowledge. L. 
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•Hoc est 



Vicere 6w, vitA poaae priore fruU 

MART. Epig. xxiil. 10. 

The present joys of life we doubly taste, 
By looking back with pleasure to the past. 

The last method which I proposed in my Saturday^ 
paper, for tilUng up those empty spaces of life which 
are so tedious and burdensome to idle people, is the 
employing ourselves in the pursuit of knowledge. 
I remember Mr. Boyle, speaking of a certain mine- 
ral, tells us, that a man may consume his whole life 
in the study of it, without arriving at the knowledge 
of all its qualities. The truth of it is, there is not a 
single science, or any branch of it, that might not fur- 
nish a man with busmess for life, though it were mndi 
longer than it is. 

I shall not here engage on those beaten subjects of 
the usefulness of knowledge, nor of the pleasure and 
perfection it gives tbe mind ; nor on the methods of 
attaining it, nor recommend any particular branch of 
it ; all which have been the topics of many other 
writers; but shall indiilge myself in a speculation that 
is more uncommoB, and may therefore perhaps be 
more tntertaining. 
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I have before shewn how the luiemployed parts of 
life appear long and tedious, and shall here endeavour 
to i^ew how those parts of Hfe which are exercised 
in study, reading, and the pursuits of knowledge, are 
long, but not tedious, and by that means discover a 
method of lengthenuig our lives, and at the same time 
of turning all the parts of them to our advantage. 

. Mr. Locke observes, ' That we get the idea of 
time or duration, by reflecting on that train of ideas 
which succeed one another in our minds : that for 
this reason, when we sleep soundly without dream- 
ing, we have no perception of time, or the length of 
it whilst we sleep ; and that the moment wherein we 
leave oft' to think, till the moment we begin to think 
again, seems to have no distance/ To which the 
author adds, * and so I doubt not but it would be to 
a waking man, if it were possible for him to keep 
only one idea in his mind, without variation, and the 
succession of others ; and we see, that one who fixes 
his thoughts very intently on one thing, so as to take 
but little notice of the succession of ideas that pass 
in his mind whilst he is taken up with that earnest 
contanplation, lets slip out of his account a good 
part of that duration, and thinks that time shorter 
than it is.- 

We might carry this thought further, wd con* 
sider a man as on one side, shortening his time by 
thinking on notliing, or but a few things; so on the 
other, as lengthening it, by employing his thoughts 
on many sul^ects, or by entertaining a quick and 
constant succession of ideas. Accordingly, Monsienr 
Mallebranehe, in his Inquiry after Truth, (which was 
published several years before Mr. Locke's Essay 
on Human Understanding) tells us, ' that it is pos- 
sible some creatures may think half an hour as long 
as we do a thousand years; or look upon that i^cq 
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of duration which we qiU a muiute, as an hour, a 
week, a monthj or a whole age/ 

This notion of Monsieur Mallebnmche is. capable 
of some little explanation from what I have quoted 
out of Mr. Locke; for if our notion of time is pro- 
duced by our reflecting on the succession oC ideas in 
our mina, and this succession may be infinitely acce- 
lerated or retarded, it will follow, that different beings 
may have different notions of the same parts of dura- 
tion, according as their ideas, which we suppose are 
equally distinct in each of them, follow one another 
in a greater or less degree of rapidity. 

There is a famous passage in the Alcoran, which 
looks as if Mahomet had been possessed of the no- 
tion we are now speaking of. It is there said, that 
the Angel Gabriel took Mahomet out of his bed one 
morning to give him a sight of all things in the seven 
heavens, in paradise, and in hell, which the prophet 
took a distinct view of; and after having held nmetv 
thousand conferences with God, was brought back 
agam to his bed. AU this^ s^s the Alcoran, was 
transacted in so small a space ot time, that Mahomet 
ajt his return found his bed still warm, and took up an 
earthen pitcher, which was thrown down at the veiy 
instant that the Angel Gabriel carried him away, be* 
fore the water was all spilt*. 

Tliere is a very pretty story in the Turkish tales, 
which relates to this passage of that £unous im- 
postor, and bears some affinity to the subject we are 
now upon. A sultan of Egypt who was an infidel, 
used to laugh at this circumstance in Mahomet's 
life, as what was altogether impossible and absurd : 
but conversing one day with a great doctor in the 

* The Spectator's memory hath here deceived him ; no soch 
passage is to be found in the Alcoran, though it possibly may 
in some of the histories of Mahomet's life. 



law, who bad the gift of virorlaag mirades, the doctor 
told him he would quickly convince him of the truth 
of this passage in the history of Mahomet, if he 
would consent to do what he would desire of him. 
Upon this the sultan was directed to place himself by 
a nuge tub of water, which he did accordingly ; and 
as he stood by the tub amidst a circle of his great 
men, the holy man bid him plunge his head into the 
water, and draw it up again. The king accordin^y 
thrust his head into the water, and at the same time 
found himself at the foot of a mountain on the sea* 
shore. The king immediately began to rage against 
his doctor for this piece of treachery and witchcraft ; 
but at length, knowing it was in vain to be angry, he 
set himself to think on proper methods for getting a 
livelihood in this strange countir. Accordingly he 
applied himself to some people whom he saw at work 
in a neighbouring wood : these people conducted him 
to a town that stood at a little distance from the wood» 
where after some adventures, he married a woman 
of great beauty and fortune. He lived with this 
woman so long, tliat he had by her seven sons and 
seven daughters. He was afterwards reduced to 
great want, and forced to think of plying in the streets 
as a porter for his hveUhood. One day as he was 
walking alone by the sea-side, being seized with many 
melancholy reflections upon his former and his present 
state of life, which had raised a tit of devotion in him^ 
he threw off his clothes with a design to wash himself, 
according to tlie custoni of the Mahometans, before 
he said his prayers. 

After his first plunge into the sea, he no sooner 
raised Ids head above the water but he found himself 
standing by the side of the tub, with the great men 
of his court about him, and the holy man at his side* 
He immediately upbraided his teacher for having 

P2 
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sent liim oa sudi a course of adventures, and betrajed 
him into so long a state of misery and servitude ; but 
was wonderfully surprised when he heard that the 
state he talked of was only a dream and delusion ; 
that he had not stirred from the place where he then 
stood; and that he had only dipped his head into the 
water, and immediately taken it out again. 

Tlie Mahometan doctor took this occasion of in- 
structing the sultan, that nothing was impossible with 
Grod; and that He, with whom a thousand years are 
but as one day, can, if he pleases, make a single day, 
nay, a single moment, appear to any of hb creatures 
as a thousand years. 

I shall leave my reader to compare these eastern 
fables with the notions of those two great philoso- 
phers whom I have quoted in this paper; and shall 
only, by way of application, desire him to consider 
how we may extend hfe beyond its natural dimen- 
sions, by applying ourselves diligently to the pursuits 
of knowledge. 

The hours of a wise man are lengthened by his 
ideas, as those of a fool are by his passions. The 
time of the one is long, because he does not know 
what to do with it ; so b that of the other, because 
he distinguishes every moment of it with useful or 
amusing thoughts; or, in other words, because the 
one is always wishing it away, and the other always 
enjoying it. 

How different is the view of past life, in the man 
who is grown old in knowledge and wisdom, from 
that of him who is grown old in ignorance and folly I 
The latter is like the owner of a barren country, that 
fills his eye with the prospect of naked hills and 
plains, wliich produce nothdng either profitable or 
ornamental; the other beholds a beautiM and 
spacious landscqie divided into. delightful gardens^ 
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green meadows, fruitful fields, and can scarce cast 
his eye on a single spot of his possessions, tbat is not 
covered with some beautiful plant or flower. L. 
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Cu7*€B leves hquuntur, ingentes stupent. 

SENECA TRAG. 

light sorroyrs loose the tongue, but great enchain. ^ 

P. 

Having read the two following letters with much 
pleasure, I cannot but think the good sense of them 
will be as agreeable to the town as any thing I could 
say either on the topics they treat of, or any other ; 
they both allude to former papers of mine, and I do 
not question but the first, which is upon mourning, 
will be thought the production of a man who is well 
acquainted with the generous yearnings of distress in 
a manly temper, which is above the relief of tears. A 
speculation of my own on that subject I shall defer 
tili another occasion. 

The second letter is from a lady of a mind as great 
as her understanding. There is perhaps something in 
the beginning of it which I ought in modesty to con- 
ceal ; but I have so much esteem for this correspond 
dent, that I will not alter a tittle of what she writes, 
though I am thus scrupulous at the price of being 
ridiculous. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' I WAS very well pleased with your discourse 
upon general mourning, and should be obliged to you 
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if you would enter into the matter more deeplyyaod 
give us your thoughts upon the common sense the 
ordinary people have of the demonstrations of grief, 
who prescribe rules and £ishions to the most solenm 
affliction ; such as the loss of the nearest relatioins 
and dearest friends. You cannot go to visit a sick 
iriend, but some impertinent waiter about him ob- 
serves the muscles of your face, as strictly as if they 
were prognostics of his death or recovery. If he 
happens to be taken from you, you are immediately 
•urrounded with numbers oi these spectators, who ex- 
pect a melancholy shrug of your shoulders, a pathe- 
tical shake of your head, and an expressive distortion 
of your face, to measure your affection and value for 
the deceased. But there is nothing, on these occa- 
sions, so much in their favour as immoderate weeping. 
As aU their passions are superficial, they imagine ibt 
Meat of love and friendship to be placed visibly in the 
eyes. They judge what stock of kindness you had 
for the living, by the quantity of tears you pour out 
for the dead ; so tiiat if one body wants that quantity 
of salt-water another abounds with, he is in great dan- 
ger of being thought insensible or ill-natured. They 
aire strangers to friendship, whose grief happens not 
to be moist enough to wet such a parcel of handker- 
chiefs. But experience has told us, nothing is so 
fallacious as this outward sign of sorrow ; and the 
natural history of our bodies will teach us that this 
flux of the eyes, this laculty of weeping, is peculiar 
only to some constitutions. We observe in the tender 
bodies of children, when crossed in their little wills 
and expectations, how dissolvable they are into tears. 
If this were what grief is m men, nature would not be 
able to support them in the excess of it for one mo- 
ment. Add to thb observation, how quick b their 
transition from this passio^ to that of their joy? I 
will not say vire see oflen^ in the next tender things 
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to childieQ^ tears died without much grieving. Tlnit 
it is eommon to shed tears without much sorrow, and 
as common to suffer much sorrow without shedding 
tears. Grief and weq>ing are indeed frequent com- 
panions: but, I believe, never in their highest ex- 
cesses. As laughter does not proceed from profoimd 
joy, so neither does weeping from profound sorrow. 
The sorrow which appears so easily at the eyes, can- 
not have pierced deeply into the heart. The heart 
distended with grief, stops all the passages for tears 
or lamentations. 

^ Now, sir, what I would incline you to in all this^ 
is, that you would infcH'm the shallow critics and oh* 
servers upon sorrow, that true affliction labours to be 
invisible, that it is a stranger to ceremony, and that it 
bears in its own nature a dignity much alcove the 
little circumstances which are affected under the no- 
tion of decency. You must know, sir, I have lately 
lost a dear friend, for whom I have not yet shed s 
tear, and for that reason your ammadversions on that 
subject would be the more acceptable to, 

SIR, 

Your most humble servant, 

B. D.' 
* MR. SPECTATOR, June the 15Ui. 

' As I hope there are but few who have so 
little gratitude as not to acknowledge the usefiihiess 
of your pen, and to esteem it a public benefit ; so I 
am sensible, be that as it will, you must nevertheless 
find the secret and incomparable pleasure of domg 
good, and be a great sharer in the entertainment you 
give. I acknowledge our sex to be much obhged, 
aiui I hope improved by your labours, and even your 
intentions more particularly for our service. If it be 
tnie, as it is sometimes said, that our sex have an in* 
floence on the other, your paper may be a yet more 
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geoeral gojod. Your direGtiBg us to reading, is cer- 
tainly the best means to our instruction ; but I think 
with you, caution in that particular very useful, since 
the improvement of our understandings may, or may 
not be of service to us, according as it is managed. 
It has been thought we are not generally so ignorant 
as ilUaught, or that our sex does so often want wit, 
judgment, or Imowledge, as the right application of 
them. You are so well-bred, as to say vour fak 
readers are already deeper scholars than the beaux, 
and that you could name some of them that talk 
much better than several gentlemen that make a figure 
at Will s. This may possibly be, and ho great com- 
pliment, in my opinion, even supposing your compa^ 
rison to reach Tom's and the Grecian. Surely you are 
too wise to think that the real commendation of a 
woman. Were it not ratlier to be wished we im- 
proved in our own sphere, and approved ourselves 
setter daughters, wives, mothers, and friends ? 

^ I cannot but agree with the judicious trader in 
Cheapside (though I am not at sdl prejudiced in his 
favour) in recommending the study of arithmetic; 
and must dissent even from the authority which you 
mention, when it advises the making our sex scholars. 
Indeed a little more philosophy, in order to the sub- 
duing our passions to our reason, might be sometimes 
serviceable, and a treatise of that nature I should ap- 
prove of, even in the exchange for Theodosius, or 
the Force of Love ; but as I well know you want not 
kints, I will proceed no further than to recommend 
the Bishop of Cambray's Education of a Daughter, 
as it is translated into the only language I have any 
knowledge of, though perhaps very much to its dis- 
advantage. I have heard it objected against that 
piece, that its instructions are not of general use, but 
only fitted for a great lady ; but I confess I am not of 
fjiat opiwm; for I do not remember that there are 
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any rales laid down for the expences of a woman, in 
which particular only I think a gentlewoman ought to 
differ nom a lady of the best fortune, or hi^est qua- 
lity, and not in their principles of justice, gratitude, 
sincerity, prudence, or modesty. I ought perhaps 
to make an apology for this long epistle ; but as I 
rather believe you a friend to sincerity, than cere« 
mony, shall only assure you I am, 

SIR, 

Your most humble servant, 
T. amnabblla/ 
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Amicum 



Mancipium domino^ etfrugi- 



HOR. 2 Sat. vll. 8. 



•^*^The fkithfiil servaat, and the true. 

CRBECH. 
* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* I HAVK frequently read your discourse upon 
servants, and as I am one myself, have been much 
oftended, that in that variety of forms wherein you 
considered the bad, you found no place to mention 
the good. There is however one observation of 
yours I approve, which is, '* That there are men of 
wit and good sense among all orders of men, and 
that servants report most of the good or ill which is 
spoken of their masters.'' That there are men of sense 
who live in servitude, I have the vanity to say I have 
felt to my woeful experience. You attribute very 
jusdy the source of our general iniquity to board- 
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wages, and the maimer of Uviog out of a domestk 
ymy ; but I cannot give vou my thoughts on this sub- 
ject any way so well, as by a short account of my own 
life to this the forty-fifth year of my age ; that is to 
say, from my being first a footboy at fourteen, to my 
present station of a nobleman's porter ip the year of 
my age above mentioned. 

^ Know then, that my father was a poor tenant to 
the family of Sir Stephen Rackrent. Sir Stephen put 
me to school, or ratlier made mis follow his son Harry 
to school, from my ninth year; and there, thqiigfa 
Sir Stephen paid something for my learning, I was 
used like a servant, and was forced to get what scraps 
of learning I could by my own industry, for the school- 
master took very little notice of me. My young mas- 
ter was a lad of very sprightly parts ; and my being 
constantly about him, and loving him, was no small 
advantage to me. My master loved me extremely, 
and has often been whipped for not keeping me at a 
distance. He us^ always to say, that when he came 
to his estate I should have a lease of my father^s tene- 
ment for nothing. I came up to tpwn with him to 
Westminster-school ; at which time be taught me at 
night all he learnt ; and put me to find out words in 
'the dictionary when he was about his exercise. ' It Was 
the win of providence that master Harty was taken 
s&ry ill of a fevei; of which he died within ten days 
after his first falling sick. Here was the first sorrow 
I ever knew ; and I assure you, Mr. Spectator, I re- 
member the beautiful action of the sweet youth in his 
fever, as fresh as if it were yesterday. If he wanted 
any thing, it must be given him b^ Tom. When I 
kt any thing fall through the grief I was under, he 
would ciy, *' Do not LNeat the poor boy : give Inm 
some more julep for me, no body else shall give it me.** 
He would strive to hide his being sO bad, when he saw 
I could not besur his being in so much danger, Jiaid 
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coiaforUd me, saying, " Tom, Tom, have a good* 
heart/' When I was holding a cup at his mouth, he 
fell into convulsions ; and at this verv time I hear my 
dear master's kst groan. I was quickly turned out of 
the room, and left to sob and beat my head against 
the wall at my leisure. The grief I was in was inex- 
pressible ; and every body thought it would have cost 
me my life. In a few days my old lady, who was one 
of the housewives of the world, thought of turning 
me out of doors, because I put her in mind of her 
son. Sir Stephen proposed putting me to prentice ; 
but my lady being an excellent manager, would not 
let her husband throw away his money in acts of 
charity. I had sense enough to be under the utmost 
indignation, to see her discard with so tittle concern, 
one her spn had Ipved so much ; and went out of 
the house to ramble wherever my feet would carry 
me. 

< Tlie third d^y after I left Sir Stephen's family, I 
was strolling up and down the walks in the Temple. 
A young gentleman of the house, who (as 1 heard 
him say afterwards) seeing me half-starved and well- 
dressed, thought me an equipage ready to his hand, 
ufter very tittle inquiry more than '' Did 1 want a 
master ?" bid me foUow him ; I did so, and in a very 
little while thought myself the happiest creature in tlie 
world. My time was taken up in carrying letters to 
wenches, or messages to young ladies of my master's 
acquaintance. We rambled £om tavern to tavern, 
to the playhouse, the Mulberry-garden*, and all 
places of resort ; where my master engaged every 
uight in some new amour, m which and drinking he 
spent all his time when he had money. During these 
extravagancies, I had the pleasure of lying on the 

* Hie Mulbeny-garden wta a place of elegant entertain*^ 
^ent near Backingbam-hoiue (now the Queen's palace): 
i»Qniewhat like the mo4em VauxhaU* 

▼OL. VI U ' Q 
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Btai»of a tevem half a night, playing at dice with 
^her servants, and the like idlenesses. Whea my 
master was moneykss, I was generally employed in 
transcribing amorous pkces of poetry, old songs, and 
ipew lampoons. This life held till my master married, 
and he had then the prudence to turn me off, because 
I was in the secret of his intrigues. 

* 1 was utterly at a loss what course to take next ; 
when at last I applied myself to a fellow-sufferer, one 
of his mistresses, a woman of the town. She hap- 
pening at. that time to be pretty full of money, clothed 
me from head to foot ; and knowing me to be a i^arp 
fellow, employed me accordingly. Sometimes I was 
to go abroad with her, and wli^ she had pitched 
upon a young fellow, she thought for her turn, I was 
to be dropped as one she could not trust. She would 
often cheapen goods at the New Exdiange*; and 
when she had a mind to be attacked, she would send 
me away on an errand. When an humble servant and 
she were beginning a parley, I came immediately, 
and told her Sir John was come home; then she 
would order another coach to prevent being dog^;ed. 
The lover makes signs to me as I get behind the 
coach, I shake my head, it was impossible: I leave 
my lady at the next turning, and follow the cully to 
know how to fall in his way on another occasion. Be- 
sides good offices of this nature, I writ all my mis- 
tress's love-letters-; some from a lady that saw such a 
gentleman at such a place in such a coloured coat, 
some shewing the terror she was in of a jealous old 
husband, others explaining that the severity of her 
parents was such (though her fortune was settled) 
tliat she was willing to run away with such a one, 

• The New Exchange was situated between Durham-yard 
and York-buildings in the Strand. It was the fashionable 
mait of millinery wares till 1737, when it WW taken dowB^ 
and dwelling-bouses erected on tJse spott 
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though she knew he was but a younger brotlier. In 
a word, my half educatk>n and love of idle books, 
made me outwrite all that made lore to her by way of 
epistle ; and as she was extremely cunning, she did 
well enough in comfMuiy by a skilful aifectation of the 
greatest modesty. In the midst of all this I was sur- 
prised with a letter from her, and a ten pound note. 

*' HONBST TOM, 

'^ You will never see me more, I am married 
to a very cunning country gentleman, who might pos- 
sibly guess something ii 1 kept you still ; therefore 
farewell." 

' When this place was lost also in marriage, I was 
resolved to go among quite another people, for the fu- 
ture, and got in butler to one of those families where 
there is a coach kept, three or four servants, a clean 
house, and a good general outside upon a small es- 
tate. Here I Uved very comfortably for some time, 
until I unfortunately found my master, the very 
gravest man alive, in the garret with the chamber- 
maid. I knew the world too well to think of staying 
there ; and tlie next day pretended to have received a 
letter out of the country that my father was dying, 
and got my discharge with a bounty for my discre- 
tion. 

* The next I lived with was a peevish single man» 
whom I stayed with for a year and a half. Most 
part of the time I passed very easily ; for when I be- 
gan to know hun, I minded no more, than he meant, 
what he said *, so that one day in a good humour he 
said, ** I was the best man he ever had, by my want 
of respect to him." 

* Hiese, sir, are the chief occurrences of my life, 
and I win not dwell upon very many other places I 
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have been in, where I have been the strangest feflow 
in the world, where nobody in the world had such* ser- 
vants as they, where sure they were the unlnckiest 
people in the world in servants, and so forth. All I 
mean by this representation is^ to shew you that we 
poor servants are not (what you called us too gen^tdiy) 
all rogues ; but that we are what we are, accoiding to 
the example of our superiors. In the family l am now 
in, I am guilty of no one sin but lying ; which I do 
with a grave face in my gown and staff every day I 
live,, and almost all day long, in denying my lord to 
impertinent suitors, and my lady to unwelcome vki- 
tants. fiut, sir, I am to let you know that I am, 
when I can get abroad, a leader of the servants : I 
am he that keeps time with beating my cudgel against 
the boards in die gallery at an opera ; I am he that 
am touched so properly at a tragedy, when the peo- 
ple of quality are staring at one another during the 
most important incidents. When you hear in a 
crowd a cry in the right place, a num where the 
point is touched in a speech, or a huzza set up where 
it is the voice of the people ; you may conclude it is 
begun or joined by. 

Your more than humble servant, 

T.' THOMAS trusty/ 
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Projecere animas 

VIRO. «n. Ti. 436. 
They prodigally threw their lives, away. 

Among the loose psmers which I have frequently spo*- 
ken of heretofore^ 1 find a conversation between Phara-. 
mond and Eucrate upon the subject of duels, and the 
copy of an edict issued in consequence of that dis- 
course. 

Eucrate argued, that nothing but the most severe 
and vindictive punishment, such as placing the bodies 
of the offenders in chains, and putting them to death 
by the most exquisite torments, would be sufficient to 
extirpate a crime which had so long prevailed, and 
was so firmly fixed in the opinion of the world at 
great and laudable. The king answered, ' that in- 
deed instances of ignominy were necessary iu the cure 
of this evil ; but, considering that it prevailed only 
among such as had a nicety in their sense of honour^ 
and that it often happened' that a duel was fought to 
save appearances to the world, when both parties 
were in their hearts in amity and reconciliation to each 
other, tliat it was evident that turning the mode ano- 
ther way would effectually put a stop to what had 
being only as a mode ; that to such persons, poverty 
and shame were torments sufficient ; that he would 
not go further in punishing in others, crimes which 
he was satisfied he himself was most guilty of, in that 
he might have prevented them by speaking his dis^ 
pleasure sooner.' Besides whidi the king said, ' he 
was in general averse to tortures, which was putting 
human nature itself^ rather than the criminal, to di&* 

Q2 
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grace ; and that he would be sure not to use this 
means where the crime was but an ill effect arising 
from a laudable cause, the fear of shame/ The king, 
at the same time^ spoke with much grace upon the 
subject of mercy ; and repeated of many acts of that 
kind which had a magnificent aspect in the doing, but 
dreadful consequences in the example. ' Mercy to 
particulars/ he observed, * was cruelty in the general. 
That though a prince could not revive a dead man by 
tsddng the life of him who killed him, neither could hie 
make reparation to the next that should die by the 
evil example ; or answer to himself for the partiality 
in not paitioning the next as well as the former offen- 
der.' — ' As for me,' says Pharamond, * I have con- 
quered France, and yet have given laws to my peo- 
ple. The law^ are my methods of life ; they are not 
a diminution but a direction to my power. I am still 
absolute to distinguish the innocent and the virtuous, 
to give honours to the brave and generous : I am ab- 
solute in my good-will ; none can oppose my bounty, 
or prescribe rules for my favour. While I can, as I 
please, reward the good, I am under no pain that I 
cannot pardon the wicked : for which reason,' con- 
tinued Pharamond, * I will effectually put a stop to 
this evil, by exposing no more the tenderness of my 
nature to the importunity of having the same respect 
to those who are miserable by theur iau]t,'and those 
who are so by their misfortune. Flatterers (concluded 
the king smiling) repeat to us princes, that we are 
heaven's vicegerents ; let us be so, and let the only 
thing out of our power be to do ill.' 

Soon after the evening wherein Pharamond and 
Eucrate had this conversanoui the followmg edict was 
published against duels. 
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pharamond's edict aoainst duels. 

Pharamondy Kin^ of the Gaulsy to all his loving 

subjects sendeih greeting. 

' Wherbas it has come to our royal notice 
and observation, that in contempt of all laws divine 
and human^ it is of late become a custoro^ among the 
nobility and gentry of this our kingdom, upon ^ight 
and trivial, as Well as great and urgent provocations, 
to invite each other into the field, there by their own 
hands, and of their own authority, to decide their 
contnoversies by combat ; we have thought fit to take 
the «aid custom into our royal consideration, and find,^ 
upon inquiry into the usual causes whereon sueh fatal 
decisions ' have arisen, that by this wicked custom, 
maugre all the precepts of our holy rehgion, and the 
rules of right reason, the greatest act of the human 
mind, forgiveness of injuries, is become vile and 
shameful ; that the rules of good society and virtuous 
conversation are hereby inverted ; that the loose, the 
vahi, and the impudent, insult the careful, the dis* 
creet, and the modest ; that ail virtue is suppressed, 
and all vice supported, in the one act of being capa- 
ble to dare to the death. We have also further, with 
great sorrow of mind, observed that this dreadful 
action, by long impunity (our royal attention being 
employed upon matters of more general concern) is 
become honourable, and the refusal to engage in it 
ignominious. In these our royal cares and inquiries 
we are yet farther made to understand, that the per- 
sons of most eminent worth, and most hopeful abjh- 
ties, accompanied with the strongest passion lor true 
glory, are such as are most liable to be involved in the 
dangers arising from this Ucence. Now takmg the said 
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premises into our serious consideration, and well 
weighing that all such emergencies (wherein the mind 
is incapable of commanding itself, and where tlie in- 
jury is too sudden or too exquisite to be borne) are 
particularly provided for by laws heretofore enacted ; 
and that the qualities of less injuries, like tliose of in- 
gratitude, are too nice and delicate to come under 
general rules ; we do resolve to blot this fashion, or 
wantonness of anger, out of the minds of our sub- 
jects, by our royal resolutions declared in this edict 
as follow I 

* No person who either sends or accepts a cbal* 
lenge, or the posterity of either, though no death en- 
sues thereupon, shall be, after the publication of this 
our edict, capable of bearing office in these our do- 
minions. 

^ The gerson who shall prove the sending or re- 
ceiving a challenge, shall receive to his own use and 
property, the whole personal estate of both parties; 
and their real estate shall be immediately vested in tbe 
next heir of the offenders in as ample manner as if the 
said offenders were actually deceased. 

* In cases where the laws (which we have already 
granted to our subjects) admit of an appeal for blood; 
when the criminal is condemned by the said appeal, be 
shall not only suffer death, but his whole estate, real, 
mixed, and personal, shall from the hour of his death 
be vested in the next heir of the person whose blood 
he spilt. 

' That it shall not hereafter be in our royal power, 
or that of our successors, to pardon tlie said offences, 
or restore the offenders in their estates, honoar, or 
l^iood, for ever. 

* Given at our court at Blois, the 8th of Februan'i 

420, in the second year of our reign/ T. 
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" TarUa est quterendi cura decoris, 

JUV. 8at. Ti. 500, 

So studiously their persons tiiey adorn. 

There is not so variable a thing in nature as a lad/s 
head-dress. Witliin my own memory, I have known 
it rise and fall above thirty degrees. About ten years 
ago it shot up to a very great hei^t, insomuch that 
the female part of our species were much taller than 
the men *. The women were of sucli an enormous 
stature, that 'we appeared as grasshoppers before 
themf:' At present the whole sex is in a manner 
dwarfed, and shrunk into a race of beauties that 
seems almost another species. I remember several 
ladies^ who were once very near seven foot high, that 
at present want some indies of five. How they came 
to be thus curtailed I cannot learn ; whether the 
whole sex be at present under any penance which we 
know nothing of, or whether they have cast ther head- 
dresses in order to surprise us with something in that, 
kind which shall be entirely new ; or whether some ef 
the tallest of the sex beuig too cunning for the rest, 
have contrived this method to make themselves appear 
sizeable, is still a secret ; though I find most are of 
opinion, they are at present like trees new lopped and 

* This refers to the commode (called by the French fim* 
tange) akuid of head-dress worn by the ladies at the be^nlnjg 
of the last centwy, wliich by means of wire bore up their hair 
andibre part of the cap, consisting of many folds <n ^ne lace, 
to a prodigious height. The transition from this to the •p- 
posite extreme was very abrupt and sudden* 

t Numb. xiii. 35^ 
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pruned, that will certainly sprout up and flourish with 
greater lieads than before. For my own part, as I do 
not love to be insulted by women who are taller than 
myself, I admire the sex much more in their present 
humiliation, which has reduced them to their natural 
dimensions, than when they had extended their per- 
sons and lengthened themselves out into formidable 
and gigantic figures. I am not for adding to the 
beautiful edifices of nature, nor for raising any whim- 
sical superstructure upon her plans : I must therefore 
repeat it, that I am highly pleased with the coiffure 
now in fashion, and thmk it shews the good sense 
which at present very much reigns among the valuable 
part of the sex. One may observe that women in all 
ag^s have taken more pains than men to adorn the out- 
side of their heads ; and indeed I very much admire, 
that those female architects, who raise such wonder- 
ful structures out of ribbands, lace, and wire, have 
not been recorded for their respective inventions. It 
is certain there have been as many orders in these 
kinds of building, as in those which have been made 
of marble. Sometimes they rise in the shape of a py- 
ramid, sometimes like a tower, and sometimes like a 
•teeple. In Juvenal's time the building grew by seve- 
ral orders and stories, as he has very humorously de- 
scribed it : 

? 

Tot promt crdmbus^ tat adhuc eompagibus aUum 

JEdificat caput ; Andromacken dfronte vuie6u ; 

Post minor est : aUxan credos* 

JUV. Sat. vi. 501. 

With curls on curls they build her head before, 
And mount it with a formidable tow'r : 
A giantess she seems ; but look behind. 
And then she dwindles to the pigmy kind. 

DRYDEN. 

But I do not rememl)er in any part of my readings 
that the head-dress aspired to so great ail extrava- 
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gance as in the fourteenth century; when it was 
built up in a couple of cones or wires, which stood 
so excessively high on each side of the head, that a 
woman, who was but a pigmy without her head-dress, 
appeared like a colossus upon putting it on. Mon- 
sieur Paradui says, * that these old-fashioned fontanges 
rose an ell above the head : that they were pointed 
like steeples, and had long loose pieces of crape fas- 
tened to the tops of them, which were curiously fring- 
ed, and hung down their backs like streamers/ 

The women might possibly have carried this Go- 
thic building much higher had not a famous monk, 
Thomas Conecte by name, attacked it with great zeal 
and resolution. This holy man travelled from place 
to place to preach down tbb monstrous commode ; 
and succeeded so well in it, that as the magicians sa- 
crificed their books to the flames upon the preaching 
of an apostle, many of the women threw down their 
head-dresses in the middle of his sermon, and made 
a bonfire of them within sight of the pulpit. He was 
so renowned as well for the sanctity of his life as his 
manner of preaching, that he had often a congrega- 
tion of twenty thousand people ; the men placing them- 
selves on the one side of his pulpit, and the women 
on the other, that appeared (to use the similitude of 
an ingenious writer) like a forest of cedars with their 
heads reaching to the clouds. He so warmed and 
animated the people against thb monstrous ornament, 
that it lay under a kind of persecution ; and when- 
ever it appeared in public, was pelted down by the 
rabble, who flung stones at the persons that wore it. 
But notwithstanding this prodigy vanished while the 
preacher was among them, it began to appear again 
some months after his departure, or to tell it in Mon- 
sieur Paradin*s own words, * the women that, like 
snails in a fright, had drawji in their horns, shot them 
out again as soon as the danger was over/ This ex^ 



travagance of the women's head-dresses lo that age is 
taken notice of by Monsieur d'Argentre in his histoiy 
of Bretagne, and by other historians, as well as the 
person I have here quoted. 

' It is usually observed, that a good reign is the only 
proper time for making of laws against the exorbi- 
tance of power; jn the same manner an excessive 
head-dress may be attacked the most effectually when 
the fashion b against it. I do therefore recommend 
this paper to my female readers ]>y way of prevention, 
I would desire the fair ^ex to consider how impos- 
sible it is for them to add any thing that can be or- 
Uamental to what is already the masterpiece of nature. 
The head has the most beautiful appearance, as well 
as the highest station, in s^uman hgure. Nature has 
hid out all her art in beautifying the face ; she has 
touched it with vermilion, planted in it a double row 
of ivory, made it the seat of smiles and blushes, light- 
<^d it up and enlivened it with the brightness of the 
eyes, hung it on each side with curious organs of 
sense, given it airs and graces tliat cannot be de- 
scribed, and surrounded it with such a flowing shade 
of hair as sets all its beauties in the most agreeable 
light. In short, she seems to have designed the head 
as the cupola to the most glorious of her works ; and 
when we load it with such a pile of supernumerary or- 
naments, we destroy the symmetry of the human 
ligure, and foolishly contrive to call off the eye from 
great and real beauties, to childish gewgaws, ribf 
bands, and boDe*lace« L. 
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TSiffi $ecenm konuhun, 

HOR. 1 Sit. f I. 63, 

You know to fix the bounds of right and wrong. 

The dub, of which I have often declared myself a 
member, were last night engaged in a discourse upon 
that which passes for the chief point of honour among 
men and women ; and started a great many bints upon 
the subject, which I thought were entirely new. I 
9haU therefore methodize the several reflections that 
arose upon this occasion, and present my reader with 
them jfor the speculation of this day ; after having 
premised, that if there is any thing in this paper which 
seems to differ with any passage of last Thursday's, 
the reader will consider this as the sentiments of the 
club, and the other as my own private thoughts, or 
rather those of Pharamond. 

The great point of honour in men is courage, and 
in women chastity. If a man loses his honour in one 
rencounter, it b not impossible for him to regain it 
jn another : a slip in a woman's honour is irrecover- 
able. I can give no reason for fixing the point of 
honour to these two qualities, imless it be that each 
sex sets the greatest valine on the qualification which 
lenders them the most amiable in the eyes of the con- 
trary sex. H^d men chosen fpr themselves, without re- 
gard to the opinions of the fair sex, I should believe 
ue choice would have fallen on wisdom or virtue ; or 
had women deteimined their own point of honour, it 

VOL. VII, & 
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18 probable that wit or good-nature would have carried 
it against chastity. 

Nottiing recommends a man more to the female 
sex than courage ; whether it be that they are pleas- 
ed to see one who is a terror to others fall like a slave 
at their feet, or that this quality suj^lies tlieir own 
principal defect, in guarding them from insults, and 
avenging tlieir quarrels : or that courage is a natural 
indication of a strong and sprightly constitution. On 
the other side, nothuig makes women more esteemed 
by the opposite sex than chastity ; whether it be that 
we always prize those most who are hardest to come 
aty or that nothing besides chastity with its collateral 
attendants, truth, fideUty, and constancy, gives the 
man a property in the person he loves, and conse- 
quently endears her to him above all things. 

I am very much pleased with a passage in the in- 
scription on a mouunieut erected in Westminster- 
abbey to the late Duke and Dutchess of Newcastle. 
•' Her name was Margaret Lucas, youngest sister to 
the Lord Lucas of Colchester; a noble family, for all 
the brothers were valiant, and all the sisters virtitoos/ 

In books of chivalry, where the point of honour 
is strained to madness, the whole story runs on chas^ 
tity and courage. The damsel is mounted on a white 
palfrey, as an emblem of her innocence ; and, to 
avoid scandal, must have a dwarf Ibr her page. She 
18 not to think of a man, until some misfortune has 
brought a knight-errant to her relief. The knight 
falls in love, and did not gratitude restrain her irom 
murdering her deliverer, would die at her feet by her 
disdain. However, he must waste many years in the 
desert, before her virgin-heart can think of a surren- 
der. The knight goes off, attacks every tlung he 
nieets that is bigger and stronger than himself, seeks 
all opportunities of being knocked on the head, and 
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after seven years rambling returns to • his mistress, 
whose chastity has been attacked in tlie mean time by 
^ants and tyrants, and undergone as many trials as 
her lover's valour. 

In Spain, where there are still great remains of this 

romantic humour, it is a transporting favour for a 

lady to cast an accidental glance on her lover from a 

wiadow, though it be two or tliree stories high ; as it 

is usual for a lover to assert his passion for his mistress, 

in single combat with a mad bull. 

. The great violation of the point of honour from 

man to man, is giving the lie. One may tell another 

he whores, drinks, blasphemes, and it may pass un- 

resented ; but to say he lies, though but in jest, is 

an afiront that nothing but blood can expiate. The 

reason perhaps may be, because no other vice implies 

a want of courage so much as the making of a lie ; 

and therefore telhng a man he lies, is touching him 

in the most sensible part of^ honour, and indirectly 

calling him a coward. I cannot omit under thjis head 

what Herodotus tells us of the ancient Persians, that 

from the age of five years to twenty they instruct their 

sons only in three things, to manage the horse, to 

make use of the bow, and to speak truth. 

The placing the point of honour in this false kind 
of courage, has given occasion to the very refuse of 
maiikind, who have neither virtue uor common sense, 
to set up for men of honour. An English peer, who 
has not been long dead *, used to tell a pleasant story 
of a French gentleman that visited him early one 
morning at Paris, and after great professions of respect, 
let him know that he had it in his power to oblige 
him ; which, in short, amounted to this, that he be- 
lieved he could tell hb lordship the person's name 

* The editor has been told this was William Cavendish, the 
first Duke of Devonshire, who died August 18, 1707. 
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who justled him as he came out from the opera ; 
but before he would proceed, he begged his lordship, 
that he would not deny him the honour of making 
him his second. The English lord, to avoid being 
drawn into a very foolish aSair, told him, he was un- 
der engagements for his two next duels to a couple of 
particular friends. Upon which the gentleman imme- 
diately withdrew, hoping hb lordship would not take 
it ill if he meddled no farther in an afiair from whence 
he himself was to receive no advantage. 

The beating down this false notion of honour, in so 
vain and lively a people as those of France, is de- 
servedly looked upon as one of the most glorious parts 
of their present king's reign. It is a pity but the 
punishment of these mischievous notions should have 
m it some particular circumstances of shame and in- 
fbmy : that those who are slaves to them may see, 
that instead of advancing their reputations, tliey lead 
them to ignominy and dishonour. 

Death is not sufficient to deter men who make it 
their glory to despise it; but if every one that fought 
a duel were to stand in the pillory, it would quickly 
lessen the number of these imaginary men of honour, 
and put an end to so absurd a practice. 

When honour is a support to virtuous principles, 
and runs parallel with the laws of God and our coud^ 
try, it cannot be too much cherished and encouraged : 
but when the dictates of honour are contrary to those 
of religion and equity, they are the greatest depra- 
vations of human nature, by giving wrong ambitions 
and false ideas of what is good and laudable ; and 
should therefore be exploded by all governments, and 
driven out as the ban^ and plague of bUman society. 
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N^IOO. MONDAY, JUNE 25, mi. 



NU ego cfmtvlaim jucundo aanu» amico, 

HOR. I Sat Y. 4i. 

The greatest blening is a pleasant friend. 

A MAN advanced in years that thinks fit to look back 
upon his former life, and call that only life which was 
{>assed with satisfaction and enjoyment, excluding all 
parts which were not pleasant to him, will find him- 
self very young, if not in his infancy. Sickness, ill- 
humour, and idleness, will have robbed him of a great 
share of tliat space we ordinarily call our life. It is 
therefore the duty of every man that would be true 
to himself, to obtain, if possible, a disposition to be 
pleased, and place himself in a constant aptitude for 
the satisfactions of his being. Instead of this, you 
hardly see a man who is not uneasy in proportion to 
his advancement in the arts of life. An affected de- 
licacy is the common improvement we meet with in 
those who pretend to be refined above others. The^ 
do not aim at true pleasures themselves, but turn theur 
thoughts upon observing the false pleasures of other 
men. Such people are valetudinarians in society, and 
tliey should no more come into company than a sick 
man should come into the air. If a man is too weak 
to bear what is a refreshment to men in health, he 
roust still keep his chamber. When any one in Sir 
Hoger*s company complains he is out of order, he 

r2 
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immediately calls for some posset-drink for him ; for 
which reason that sort of people who are ever bo 
wailing their constitution in other places are the <:lieer- 
fullest imaginable when he is present. 

It is a wonderful thing that so many, and they not 
reckoned absurd, shall entertain those with whoni 
they converse, by giving them the histoiy of then- 
pains and aches ; and imagine such narrations their 
quota of the conversation. This is of all other the 
meanest help to discourse, and a man must not think 
at all, or think himself very insignificant, when he 
finds an account of his head'^che answered by ano- 
ther's asking what news in the last mail. Mutu^ 
good-humour is a dress we ought to appear in when- 
ever we meet, and we should make no mention of 
ivhat concerns ourselves, without it be of matters 
wherein our friends ought to rejoice : but indeed 
there are crowds of people who put themselves in no 
method of pleasing themselves or others ; sacfa are 
those whom we usually call indolent persons. Indo- 
lence is, methinks, an intermediate state between 
pleasure and pain, and very much unbecoming any 
part of our life after we are out of the nurse's arms. 
Such an aversion to labour creates a constant weari- 
ness, and one would think should make existence it- 
self a burden. The indolent man descends from the 
dignity of his nature, and makes that being which 
was rational merely vegetative. His life consists only 
in the mere increase and decay of a body, whicb, 
with relation to the rest of the world, might as well 
have been uninformed, as the habitation of a reason- 
able mind. 

Of this kind is the life of that extraordinary couple 
Harry Tersett and his lady. Harry was in the days 
of his celibacy one of those pert creatures who have 
much vivacity and little understanding; Mrs. Rebecca 
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Quickly^ whom he married, had all that the 6ke of 
youth and a lively mamier could do towards making 
an agreeable woman. These two people of seeming 
merit fell into each other's arms ; and passion being 
iated, and Ho reason or good sense in either to suc- 
ceed it, their life is now at a stand ; their meab are 
insipid, and thdr time tedious; their fortune has 
placed them above care, and their loss of taste re- 
duced them below diversion. When we talk of these 
as instances of inexistence, we do not mean, that in 
order to live, it is necessary we should always be in 
jovial crews, or crowned with chaplets of roses, aA 
the merry fellows among the ancients are described ; 
but it is intended, by considering these contraries to 
pleasure, indolence, and too much delicacy, to shew 
that it is prudence to preserve a di^sition in onr- 
6elves to receive a certain delight in all we hear and 
see. 

This pprtable quality of good-humour seasons all 
the parts and occurrences we meet with, in such a 
manner, that there are no moments lost ; but they 
all pass with so much satisfaction, that the heaviest 
of loads (when it is a load) that of time, is never felt 
by us. Varilas has this quality to the highest perfec- 
tion, and communicates it whenever he appears. The 
sad, the merry, the severe, the melancholy, shew a 
new cheerfulness when he comes amongst tliem. At 
the same time no one can repeat any thing that Va- 
rilas has ever said that deserves repetition ; but the 
man has that mnate goodness of temper, that he is 
welcome to every body, because every man thinks he 
is so to him. He does not seem to contribute any 
thing to the mirth of the company ; and yet upon 
refleclSon you find it all happened by his bemg there. 
I thouglit it was whimsically said of a gentleman, that 
if Varilas had wit, it would be the best wit in the 
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world. It is certain, when a well-correcteid liyely 
imagination and good-breeding are added to a sweet 
disposition, they qualify it to be one of the greatest 
blessings, as well as pleasures of life. 

Men would come into company with ten times the 
pleasure they do, if they were sure of hearing nothing 
which would shock them, as well as expected what 
would please them.-— When we know every person, 
that is spoken of is represented by one who has no 
ill-will, and every t^hig that is mentioned described 
by one that is apt to set it in the best light, the enter- 
tainment must be delicate, because the cook has no- 
thing brought to his hand but what b the most excel- 
lent m its Und. Beautiful pictures are the entertain- 
ments of pure minds, and deformities of the corrupt- 
ed. It is a degree towards the life of angels, when we 
e^joy conversation wherein th^re is nothing.preseoted 
but in its excellence : and a degree towards that of 
demons, whereio nothing is shewn but in its dege- 
neracy. T. 
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Romulus, et JJber patety et cum Castwe PoUuXf 
Post ingentiafttctoy deotum %n templa recepti ; 
jDum terras hominumque colutU genus, aspera bella 
CompoHunt, agrfts assignant, o]^ida condutU; 
PUnitvere suis non responderefacorem 

Speraium meritis : 

HOR. 2 Bp. i. 5. 

IMITATED. 

Edward and Henry, now tiie boast of fiune, 
And virtaous Alfred, a more sacred name. 
After a life of generous toils endur'd, 
llie Gaul subdn'd, or property secur'd. 
Ambition hnmbled, mighty cities storm'd. 
Or laws established, and the world reform'd ; 
Clos*d their long glories with a sigh to find 
Th' unwilling gratitude of base mankind. 

POPE. 

' Censure,' says a late ingenious author, ' is the 
tax a man pays to the public for being eminent/ It 
is a folly for an eminent man to think of escaping it, 
and a weakness to be affected with it. All the ffius- 
trious persons of antiquity, and indeed of every age 
in the world, have passed through this fiery persecu* 
tion. There is no defence against reproach but ob« 
scurity ; it b a kind of concomitant to greatness, as 
satires and invectives were an essential part of a Ro- 
man triumph. 

If men of eminence are exposed to censure on one 
hand, they are as much liable to jflattery on the other* 
If they receive reproaches which are not due to them, 
they likewise receive praises which tliey do not de-* 
serve, Itt a word, the man in a high post is never' 
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regarded with an indifferent eye, but always consi- 
dered as a friend pr an enemy. For this teason per- 
sons in great stations have seldom their true charac- 
ters drawn till several years alfler their deaths. Their 
personal friendships and enmities must cease, and the 
parties they were engaged in be at an end, before 
their faults or their virtues can have justice done them« 
When writers have the least opportunities of knowing 
the truth, they are in the best disposition to tell it. 

It is therefore the previlege of posterity to adjust 
the characters of illustrious persons, and to set matters 
riglit between those antagonists, who by tlieir rivalry 
for greatness divided a whole age into factions. We 
can now allow Caesar to be a great man, without de- 
rogating from Pompey ; and celebrate the virtues of 
Cato, without detractmg from those of Caesar. Every 
one that has been long dead has a due proportion of 
praise allotted him, in which, whilst he lived, hb 
friends were too profuse, and his enemies too sparing. 

According to Sir Isaac Newton's calculations, the 
last comet that made its appearance in 168O, imbibed 
so much heat by its approaches to the sun, that it 
Would have been two thousand times hotter than red 
hot iron, had it been a globe of that metal ; and tliat 
Supposing it as big as the earth, and at the same dis- 
tance from the sun, it would be fifty thousand years 
in cooling, before it recovered its natural temper. In 
the hke manner, if an Englishman considers the great 
ferment into which our political world is thrown at 

S resent, and how intensely it is heated in all its parts,, 
e cannot suppose that it will cool again in less than 
three hundred years. In such a tract of time it is 
possible that the heats of the present age may be ex- 
tinguished, and our several classes of great men re- 
presented under their proper characters. Some emi- 
nent historian may then probal)ly arise that will not 
write recentibvs odiis (as Tacitus expresses it) with 
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tlie passioiis and prejudices of a contemporary author, 
but make an impartial distributiott of fame among the 
great men of the present age. 

I cannot forbear entertaining myself very often 
with the idea of such an imaginary historian describe 
ing tlie reign of Anne the tirst, and introducing it 
with a preface to his reader, that he. is now entering 
upon the most shining part of the English story. The 
great rivals in fame will be then distinguished accord- 
ing to their respective merits, and shine in their pro- 
per points of light. Such an one (says the histonan) 
tliough variously represented by tlie writers of his 
own age, appears to have been a man of more than 
ordinary abilities, great application, and uncommon 
integrity : nor was such an one (though of an oppo- 
site party and interest) inferior to him in any of these 
respects. The several antagonbts who now endea^ 
▼our to depreciate one another, and are celebrated or 
traduced by different parties, will thai have the same 
body of admirers, and sqipear illustrious in the 
opinion of the whole British nation. The deserving 
roan, who can now recommend himself to the esteem 
of but half his countrymen, will then receive the ap- 
probations and applauses of a whole age. 

Among the ^veral persons that flourish in this glo^ 
rioos reign, there is no question but such a future 
historian, as the person of whom I am speaking, wilt 
make mention of the men of genius and learning, 
who have now any figure in the British nation. For 
my own part, I oiten flatter myself with the honour- 
able mention which will then be made of me ; and 
have drawn up a paragraph in my own imagination, 
that I fancy will not be altogether unlike what will 
be found in some page or other of this imaginary 
historian. 

It was under this reign, says he, that the Spectator 
puUish^ tbps^ little diumat essays whiqh are still 
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^ant. We knomlt very little of the name or per30D 
of this author, except only that he was a man of a 
very short face, extremely addicted to silence, and 
so great a lover of knowledge* tliat he made a voy- 
age to Gnuid Cairo for no other reason but to take 
the measure of a pyramid. His chief friend was one 
Sir Roger De Coverley, a whimsical country knight, 
and a Templar whose name he has not transmitted 
•to us. He lived as a lodger at the house of a widow- 
woman, and was a great humourist in all parts of his 
'life. This is all we can affirm with any certainty of 
his person and character. As for his speculations, 
notwithstanding the several obsolete words and ob- 
Acure phrases of the age in which he lived, we still 
understand enough of them to see the diversions 
«md characters of the English nation in his time : not 
but that we are to make allowance for the mirth and 
humour of the author, who has doubtless strained 
many representations of things beyond the truth. For 
if we interpret his words in their literal meaning, we 
must suppose that women of the first quality used to 
pass away whole mornings at a puppet-show : that 
they attested their piinciples by their patches : that 
an audience would sit out an evening, to hear a 
dramatical performance written in a language which 
'they did not understand : that chairs and ^wer-pota 
were introduced as actors upon the Briti^ stage : that 
a promiscuous assembly of men and women were 
allowed to meet at midnight in masks within the 
verge of the court; withmauy improbabilities of the 
like nature. We must therefore in these and the l&e 
eases, suppose that these remote hints and allusioiis 
aimed at -some certain foUies which were then in 
vogue, and ^hich at present we have not any notion 
of. We may euess by several passages in the specu- 
lations, that mere were writers who endeavoured to 
detract from^ the works of this author; but as ikh 
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thing of. this Batui€ is come down to i]s» we-caaBoft 
guess at any obje^tipas that could be made to his p»- 
per. If we consider his style with that indul^ce 
which we must shew to old English writers, or if we 
look into the variety of his subjects, with those several 
critical dissertations, moral i^Oections, « » * * 

The foUowiiig part of the paramph is so much to 
my advantage, and beyond any uiing I can pretoid 
to, that I hope my reader will excuse me for not in- 
serting it. ^ 
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■ "Jaous ammo dd>eni aliqwmdfi dori. 

Ad cogitandvm melior ut redeat st&t. 

PHADR. Fib. xlir. 3. 



The miad ongbt sometimes to be diverted, that it may r^ 
tmm the better to thinking. 

I DO not know whether to call Ae following letter 
a satire upon coquettes, or a representation of their 
several mtastieal accomplishments, or what <rther 
title to give it ; but as it is I shall comnmnicate it to 
the public. It wiH sufficiently exphun ito. own mten- 
VOL. viil s 
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tim»i 80 that I shall give it my reader at length, 
without either preface or postscript. 

* MB. SPECTATOR, 

^ Women are armed with fans as men with 
swords, and sometimes do more execution with them. 
To the end therefore that ladies may be intire mis- 
tresses of the weapon which they bear, I have erect- 
ed an academy for the training up of young wom«i 
in the exercise of the fan, according to the most 
fashionable airs and motions that are now practised 
at court. The ladies who carry fans under me are 
drawn up twice a-day in m^ great hall, where they 
are instructed in the use of'^lheir arms, and exercised 
by the following words of command : Handle your 
fans. Unfurl your fans. Discharge your fans. Ground 
your fans, Recover your fans, flutter your fens. By 
the right observation of these few plain words of 
command, a woman of a tolerable genius, who will 
apply herself diligenUy to her exercise for the space 
of but one half-year, shall be able to give her fan aU 
the graces that can possibly enter into that Uttie modish 
machine. 

' But to the end that my readers may form to them- 
selves a right notion of tiiis exerdse, I beg. leave to 
explain it to them in all its parts. When my female 
regiment is drawn up inairay, with every one* her wea- 
pon in her hand, upon my givmg the word to Handle 
their fans, each of them shakes her fan at me with a 
smile, then gives her right-hand woman a tap upon 
the shoulder, then presses her lips with the extremity 
of her fan, then lets her arms fall in easy motion, tind 
stands in readiness to receive the next word of com- 
mand. AU this b done with a close fan, and b gene- 
rally learned in the first week. 

' The next motion is that of unfurling the fan, in 
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which are comprehended several little flirts and ri- 
hrations, as also gradual and deliberate openings, 
with many voluntary fallings asunder in the ran itself, 
that are seldom learned under a moqtb*8 practice. 
This part of the exercise pleases the spectators more 
than any other, as it discovers on a sudden an infi- 
nite number of cupids, garlands, altars, birds, beasts,, 
rainbows, and the like agreeable figures, that display 
themselves to view, whilst every one in the regiment 
holds a picture in he* haud. 

' Upon my giving the word to Discharge their fans,, 
they give one general crack that may be heard at a 
consideii^ble distance when the wind sits fair. This 
is one of the most difficult parts of the exercise, but 
I have several ladies with me, who at their first en- 
trance could not give a pop loud enough to be heard 
at the iarther end of a room, who can now dis- 
charge a fan in such a manner, that it shall make a 
report like a pocket-pistol. I have likewise taken care 
(in order to hinder young women from letting ofi" their 
has in wrong places or on unsuitable occasions) -to 
shew upon what subject the crack of a fan may come 
in properly: I have likewise invented a fan, with 
which a girl of sixteen, by the help of a little wind 
which is inclosed about one of the largest sticks, can 
make as loud a crack as a woman of fifty with an or- 
dinary fan. 

^ When the fans are thus discharged, the word o. 
command in course is to ground their fans. This 
teaches a lady to quit her fan gracefully when she 
throws it aside in onler to take up a pack of cards, 
adjust a curl of haur, replace a falling pin, or apply 
herself to any other matter of importance. This 
jpart of tlie exercise, as it only consists in tossing a 
fan with an air upon a long table (which stands by 
for that purpose), may be learned in two days' time 
as well as in a twelvemonth. 
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' When ray femsde r^imedt is thus disanned, T 
geaeraUy let them walk about the room for some 
time ; when on a sudden (like ladies that look upon 
their watches after a long visit) they all of them 
hasten to thdr arms, catch them up in a hurry, and 
place themselves m their proper stations upon my 
calling out, Recover your fans. This part of the ex- 
ercise is not difficult, provided a woman applies her 
thoughts to it. 

* The fluttering of the fan b the last, and indeed 
the master-piece of the whole exercise ; but if a lady 
does not mis-spend her time, she may make herself 
mistress of it in three months. I generally lay aside 
the dog-days and the hot time of the summer for the 
teaching tlus part of the exercise ; for as soon as ever 
I pronounce. Flutter your fans, the place is filled with 
so many zephyrs and gentle breezes as are ^ery rb- 
ireshing in that season of the year, though then might 
be dangerous to ladies of a tender constitution in auy 
other. 

^ There b an infinite variety of motions to be made 
use of in the flutter of a fan. There is the angry 
flutter, the modest flutter, the timorous flutter, the 
confused flutter, the merry flutter, and the amorous 
flutter. Not to be tedious, there is scarce any emo- 
tion in the mind which does not produce a suitable 
agitation in the fan ; insomuch, that if I only see the 
fan of a disciplined lady, I know very well whether 
she laughs, frowns, or blushes. I have seen a fan so 
very angry, that it would have been dangerous for 
the absent lover who provoked it to have come with- 
in the wind of it; and at other times so very lan- 
guishing, that I have been glad for the lady's rake 
the lover was at a sufficient distance firom it. I need 
not add, that a fan is either a prude or coquette, s(c- 
ciording. to the nature of the person who bears it. To 
conclude my letter, I must acquaint you 4hat I have 
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from my own observations conipfled a little treatise 
for the use of my scholars^ intitled. The Passions of 
the Fan; which I will communicate to you, if you 
tliink it may be of use to the public. • I shall have a 
general review on Thursday next ; to which you shall 
be very welcome if you will honour it with yoilr 
presence. 

I am, &c. 

' P. S. I teach young gentlemen the whole art of 
gallanting a fan. 

^ N. B. I have several little plain fans made for this 
use, to avoid expence/ L^ 
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Sibi quivis 



Speret idemy 8udei multum, frustraque laboret 

Auiuaidem 

HOR. An Po«t. y. 240. 

Sach all might hope to imitate with ease : 
Yet while they strive the same success to gain, 
■ Should find their labour and their hopes are vain. < 

FRANCIS. 

My friend tlie divine having been used with words 
of complaisance (which he thinks could be properly ap- 
plied to no one living, and I think could be only spoken 
of him, and that hi his absence) was so extremely 
offended with the excessive way of speaking civilities 
among us, that he made a discoune against it at tlie 

s2 
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dafaiy which he concluded with tfab reaaa/k, ^ Ihat lie 
had not heard one compiiment made in our sodetr 
since its commencement/ Every one was pleased vnm 
his conclusion ; and as each knew Ins good-will to the 
rest, he was convinced that the many professions d 
kindness and service, which we.ordiimril^ meet with, 
are not natural where the heart is well mclined ; bnt 
are a prostitution of speecli, seldom, intended to mean 
any part of what tliey express, never to mean all they 
express. Our reverend friend upon this topic, point- 
ed to us two or three paragraphs on this subject in the 
first sermon of the first volunie of the late archbishop's 
posthumous works *, I do not know that I ever rand 
any thing that pleased me more, and as it b the praise 
of Longmus, that he speaks of the sublime in a style 
suitable to it, so one may say of this author upon 
sincerity, that he abhors any pomp of rhetoric on 
this occasion, and treats it with a more than ordi- 
nary simplicity, at once to be a preacher iind an ex- 
ample. With what command of himself does he lay 
before us, in the language and, temper of his profes- 
sion, a fault, which by the least liberty and warmth 
of expression would be the most lively wit and satire ! 
But his heart was better disposed, and the good man 
chastised the great wit in such a manner, that he was 
able to speak as follows. 

* — Amongst too many other instances of the great 
corruption and degeneracy of the age wherein we 
live, the great and general want of sincerity in con- 
versation is none of the least. The world is groini 
so full of dissimulation and compliment, that men's 
words are hardly any signification of their tlioughts ; 

* See Archbishop TiUotson's Sermon on Sincerity^ from 
JFohn, chap. i. ver. 47, being the last discourse he preached, 
Joly 29, 1694. He died Nov. t4, fbflowiiig. 
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and if any man mesBtire his words by his heart, and 
apeak as he thinks^ and do not express more kind* 
ncsi to every man, than men asaaUy have for any 
man, he can hardly escape the censure of want of 
breeding. The old English plainness and sincerity, 
that generous int^;rity of nature, and honesty of 
disposition, which always argues true greatness of 
inindy and is usually accompanied with undaunted 
cmirage and resolution, is in a great measure lost 
amongst us. There hath been a long endeavour to 
traasrarm us into foreign manners and fashions, and 
to bring us to a servile imitation of none of the best 
of our neighbours, in some of the worst of their 
qualities. The dialect of ccmversation is now-a-days 
so swelled with vanity and compliment, and so sur* 
^ted (as I may say) of expressions of kindness and 
respect; that if a man that lived an age or two ago 
ahould return into the world again, he would really 
want a dictionary to help him to understand his own 
language, and to know the true intrinsic ^'alne of the 
frfirase in ftshion, and would hardly at first believe afe 
what a low rate the highest stranis and expressions of 
kindness imaginable do commonly pass in current pay- 
ment: and when he should come to understand it, it 
would be a great while before he could bring himself 
with a good countenance and a good conscience to 
converse with men upon equal terms, and in their own 
way. 

' And in truth it is hard to say, whether it should 
more provoke our contempt or our pity, to hear what 
solemn expressions of respect and kindness will pass 
lietween men, almost upon no occasion; how gireat 
honour and esteem they will declare for one whom 
pierhaps they never saw before, and how mtirely 
they are all on the sudden devoted to his service 
and interest, for no reason; how infinitely and eter* 
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nally obliged to him, for no benefit; and how ex- 
tremely they will be conoeroed for him, yea and 
ttfflicted too, for no cause. I know it is said, in jii9- 
tification of this hollow kind of conversation, tint 
there is no harm, no real deceit in compliment, but 
the matter is well enough, so long as we understand 
one another ; et verba mlent ut nummi, '^ words 
are like money ;" and when the current value of them 
is generally understood, no man is cheated by them* 
This is something, if such words were any thing; 
but being brou^t into the accompt, they are mere 
cyphers. However it b still a just matter of com- 
print, that sincerity and plainness are out of fashion, 
and that our language is running into a lie ; that men 
have almost quite perverted the use of speech, and 
made words to signify nothing ; that the greatest part 
of the conversation of mankind is little else but driving 
a trade of dissimulation; insomuch that it would make 
a man heartily sick and weary of the world, to see the 
little sincerity that is in use and practice among men.' • 

When the vice is placed in this contemptible light, 
he argues unanswerably against it, in words and 
thoughts so natural, that any man who reads them 
would imagine he himself could have been the autfac^ 
of them. 

* If the shew of any thing be good for any thing, 
I am sure sincerity is better: for why does any man 
dissemble, or seem to be that which he is not, but 
because he {hiiiks it good to ' have such a quality as 
he pretends to? For to counterfeit and dissemble, 
is to put on the appearance of some real excellency. 
Now the best way in the world to seem to be any 
thing, is really to be what he would seem to be. 
Besides, that it is many times as troublesome to make 
good the pretence of a good quality, as to have it ; 
and if a man have it not, it is t&n to oiie but he is 
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discovered to want it; and then all his pains and 
labour to seem to have it, are lost/ 

111 another part of the same discourse he goes on to 
shevr, that all artifice must nftturally tend to-the dbap-' 
pointment of him that practises it. 

''Whatsoever convenience may be thought to be 
in falsehood and dissimulation, it is soon over; but 
4ie inconvenience of it is perpetual, because it brings 
a man under an everlasting J€»lousy and suspicion, so 
that he is not believed when he speaks truth, nor. 
tnuted when perhaps he means honestly. When a 
man hath once forfeited the reputation of his integrity, 
he is set fast; and nothmg wUl then serve hiji turn, 
ndth^r truth nor fidsehood/ R. 
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-QimIU eqws TkmsaaftHg^i 



Hatpalyce- 

VIRG. An. i. 316. 

With sach array Harpalyce bestrode 
Her Thracian coarsen 

DRYDBN. 

It would be a noble improvement, or rather a re- 
coveiy of what we call good-breeding, if noAing 
were to pass amongst us ror agreeable which was the 
least transgression against that rule of life called 
decorum, or a regard to decency. This would com- 
mand the respect of mankind, because it carries in 
it deference to tiieir good opinion, as humility lodged ' 
in a wcMthy mind is always attended with a certain 
homage, which do haughty soul, with all^the^urts^' 
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imaginable, will ever be able to putdiase. TMj 
says, virtue and decency are so nearly related^ that 
it IS difficult to separate tbem from each other but 
in our imagination. As the beauty of the body 
always accompanies the health of it, so certainly is 
decency concomitant to virtue. . As beauty of body, 
with an agreeable carriage, pleases the eye, and that 
pleasure consists in that we observe all the parts 
with a certain elegance are proportioned to each 
other; so does decency of behaviour which appears 
in our lives obtain the approbation of all with whom 
we converse, from the order, consistency, and mo- 
deration of our words and actions. This flows from 
the reverence we bear towards every good man,, 
and to the world in general ; for to be negligent of 
what any one thinks of you, does not only shew you 
arrogant but abandoned. In all these considerations 
we are to distinguish how one virtue differs from 
another. As it is the part of justice never to do 
violence, it is of modesty never to commit offence. 
In this last particular lies the whole force of what is 
called decency; to this purpose that excellent mo-. 
ralist above mentioned talks of decency; but this 
quality is more easily comprehended by an ordinary 
capacity, tlian expressed with all his eloquence. 
This decency of behaviour is generally transgressed 
among all orders of men; nay, the very women^ 
though themselves created it as it were for oraar 
nient, are often very much mistaken in this orna- 
ment part of life. It would me^inks be a short 
rule for behaviour, if every young lady in her dress, 
words, and action^ were only to recommend her- 
self as a sister, daughter, or wife, and make herself 
the more esteemed m one of those characters. The 
care of themselves, with re^ird to the &milies ia 
which women are bom, is the best motive for their 
k^g courted to come intp l^e allianca of other 
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houses. Nothiog can promote this end more than a 
strict preservation of decency. I should be glad if a 
certain equestrian order of ladies, some of whom 
one meets in an evening at every outlet of the town, 
would take this subject into their serious considera- 
tion. In order thereunto the following letter may 
not be wholly unworthy their perusal. 

* MK. SPECTATOR, 

' Going lately to take the air in one of the 
most beautiful evenings this season has produced; 
as I was admiring the serenity of the sky, the lively 
colours of the fields, and the variety of the landscape 
every way around me, my eyes were suddenly called 
off irom these inanimate objects by a little party of 
horsemen I saw passing the road. The greater part 
of t^em escaped my particular observation, by rea- 
son that my whole attention was fixed on a very 
fair youth who rode in the midst of them, and seem- 
ed to have been dressed by some description in a 
romance. His features, complexion, and habit had 
a remarkable effeminacy, and a certain languishing 
vanity appeared in his air. His hair, well curled 
and powdered, hung to a considerable length on his 
shoulders, and was wantonly tied, as if by the hands 
of his mistress, in a scarlet ribband, which played 
like a streamer behind him ; he had a coat and waist- 
coat of blue camlet trimmed and embroidered with 
silver; a cravat of the finest lace; and wore, in a 
smart cock^ a little beaver hat edored with silver, 
and made more sprightly by a feather. His horse 
too, which was a pacer, was adorned after the same 
airy manner, and seemed to share in the vanity of 
the rider. As I was pitying the luxury of this young 
person, who appeared to me to have been educated 
only as an object of sights I perceived on my nearec 
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approach, and as I turned my eyes dowuward, a part 
,of the equipage I had oot observed before, which 
was a petticoat of the same with the coat and waist- 
coat. After this discovery, I locked asaio on tbe 
face of the fsur Amazon who had thus deceived me, 
and thought those features which had before offended 
me by their softness, were now strengthened into as 
unproper a boldness ; and though her eyes, nose, and 
mouth seemed to be formed wi& perfeet symmebyy I 
^un not certain whether she, who in s^pearance was a 
very handsome youth, may not be in rodity a Teiy u^ 
different woman. 

* There is an objection which naturally presents 
itself against these occasional perplexities and mixr 
tures or dress, which is, that they seem to break in 
upon that propriety and distinction of appearance in 
which the beauty of difierent characters b preserved; 
,and if they should be more frequent than they are at 
present, would look like turning our public assem- 
blies mto a general masquenide. The model of this 
Amazonian huntine-habit for ladies^ was, as I tike 
it, first imported trom France, and well eoou^ ex- 
presses the gaiety of a people who are taught to do 
any thing, so it be with an assurance; biS I camio^ 
help thinking it sits awkwardly yet on our En^^iish 
modesty. The petticoat is a kind of mcumlNiuice 
upon ii^ and if the Amazons should think iSt to go 
on in this plunder of our sex's ornaments, diey ougltf 
to add to their qpoils, and complete their triunqrii 
over us, by wearing the breeches. 

^ If it be naturid to contract insensibly the nwt- 
ners of those we imitate, the ladies who are pleased 
with assuming our dresses will do us more honour 
than we deserve, but they will do it at their own 
expenoe. Why should me lovely Camilla deoeivc 
41S in more shapes than her own, and a&ct to be rer 
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preseated in her picture with a ^u and a spaniel ; 
while her elder brother, the heir of a worthy family, 
is drawn in silks like hb sister ? The dress and air of 
a man are not well to be divided ; and those who 
would not be content with the latter, ought never to 
think of assuming the formen There is so large a 
portion of natural agreeableness among the fair sex 
of our island, that they seem betrayed into these jq- 
mantic habits without having the same occasion for 
them with their inventors: all that needs to be de- 
sired of them \Sj that they would be themselves^ that 
is, what nature designed them« And to see their 
mistake when they depart from this, let them look 
^upon a man who affects the softness and efieminacy 
of a woman, to learn how then- sex must appear 
to us, when approaching to the resemblance of a 
man. 

I am, SIR9 
T. Your most humble servant/ 
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Id arbitror 



Admimit tn vtfa esse udte, ne quid nimis. 

'^ TER. Andr. Act. I. S£. 1. 

I take it to be a principal role of life, not to be too much 
addicted to any one thing. 

Too mnoh of any thui£, is good for nothing. 

ENG. PROV* 

My friend Will Honeycomb vahies himself very 
much iqpon M^hat he calls the knowledge of man- 
kind, which has cost him many disasters in hb youth .; 

VOInVII. t 
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for Will reckons every misfortune that he has mA 
with among the women, and every rencounter among 
the men, as parts of his education ; and ^mcies he 
should never have been the man he is, had he not 
broke windows, knocked down constables, distorhed 
honest people with his midnight serenades, and beat 
up a lewd woman's quarters, when he was a young 
fellow. The engaging in adventures of this nature 
Will calls the studying of mankmd ; and teiins this 
knowledge of the town, the knowledge of the work!. 
Wili ingenuously confesses that for half his life hb 
head ached every morning with reading of men over- 
night; and at present comforts himself under certain 
pains which he endures from time to time, that without 
them he could not have been acquainted with the gal- 
lantries of the age. This WiU looks upon as the learn- 
ing of a gentleman, and regards all other kinds of 
science as the accomplishments -of mie whom he calls 
a scholar, a bookish man, or a philosopher. 

For these reasons Will shines in mixed company, 
where he has the discretion not to go out of his 
depth, and lias often a certain way of making his 
real ignorance appear a seeming one. Our dub 
however has frequently caught him tripping, at which 
times tliey never spare him. For as WiU often in- 
sults us with his knowledge of the town, we some- 
times take our revenge upon him by our knowledge of 
books. 

He was last week producing two or three letters 
which he writ in his youth to a coquette lady. The 
raillery of them was natural, and well enough for a 
mere man of the town : but, very unluckily, several 
of the words were wrong spelt. Will laughed tfab 
off at first as well as he could ; but finding himself 
pushed im all sides, and especially by the Templar, 
lie told us with a Uttie passion, that he never liked 
pedantry in spelling, and th^t he spelt Iflce a gentle- 
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man, and not lil^e a scholar: upon this Will bad re- 
course to hk old tc^ic of shelving the narrow-spirited- 
0es8, the pride, and ignorance of pedants; wnich he 
carried so far, that upon my retiring to my lodgings, 
I could not forbear throwing together such reflections 
as occurred to me upon that subject. 

A . man who has been brought up among booksy 
and is able to talk of nothing else, is a very indiffe- 
rent companion, and what we call a pedant. But, 
methinks, we should enlarge the title, and give it to 
every one that does not know how to think out of 
his profession and particular way of life. 

What is a greater pedant than a mere man of the 
town ? Bar him the play-houses, a catalogue of the 
reigning beauties, and an account of a few fashion- 
able distempers that have befallen him, and you strike 
him dumb. How many a pretty gentleman's know- 
ledge lies all within the verge of the court! He will 
tell you the names of the principal favourites, repeat 
the shrewol sayings of a man of quality, whbper an 
intrigue that is not yet blown upon by common fame; 
or, if the sphere of his observations is a little larger 
than ordinary, will perhaps enter into all the incidents, 
turns, and revolutions in a game of ambt'e. When 
be has gone thus far he has shewn you the. whole 
circle of his accomplishments, his parts are drained, 
and he is disabled from any farther conversation. 
What are these but rank pedants? and yet these are 
the men who value themselves most on tlieir exemp- 
tion from the pedantry of colleges. 

I might here mention the military pedant who al- 
ways talks, in a camp, and is storming towns, making 
lodgments, and fighting battles from one end pf the 
year to the other. Every thing he speaks smells of 
gunpowder; if you take away his artillery from him» 
£tt has not a word to say for himself. 1 might liK^ 
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wise meniioB the law pedant, that is peipdnaiRfft* 
tio£ cases, repeatins the transactioiis of Wc^laaii* 
halX wrangling with yoa upon the most nttatf 
circumstances of life; and not to be convinceitfllr 
distance of a place, or of the most trmal pirn 
conversation, but by dint of argument. Ikilr 
pedant is wrapt up m news, and lost io pcM^ t 
YOU mention either of the Kin^ of Spain or MA 
be talks very notably; but if you go oat dit 
Gazette*, you drop him. In short, a mere cooiIe; 
a mere soldier, a mere scholar, a mere any thing, ia 
insipid pedantic character, and equally ridicaloiB. 

Of all the species of pedants, wUch I have no- 
tioned, the book pedant is much the most sapport- 
able ; he has at least an exercised understandii^aii 
a head which is fliU though confused, so that ana 
who converses with him may often receive fronlii 
hints of things that are worth knowing, and wintiie 
may possibly turn to his own advantage, though Ihej 
are of little use to the owner. The worst kiudo^ 
pedants am<Hig learned men, are such as are natonliy 
endued with a very small share of common seose, 
and have read a great number of books without taste 
or distinction. 

The truth of it is, learning, like travelling, and all 
other methods of improvement, as it finishes good 
sense, so it makes a silly man ten thousand timei 
more insufferable, by supplying variety of matter to 
hisi impertinence, and giving him an opportunity of 
abounding in absurdities. 

Shallow pedants cry up one another much more 
than men of solid ana useful learning. To read tbe 
titles they give an editor, or collator of a manusci^, 

. f A newspaper, so called from gazette, the name of a pieee 
ojr,cuiTent money) which was the stated price at. wbiahjt fi^, 
originally sold. ^ 
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you would take lum for the glory of the common- 
wealth of letters, and the wonder of his age, wheu 
perhaps upon examination you find that he has only 
rectified a Greek particle, or laid out a whole sen- 
tence in proper commas. 

They are obliged indeed to be thus lavish of their 
praises, that they may keep one another in counter 
nance ; and it is no wonder if a great deal of know- 
ledge, which is not capable of making a man wise, 
has a natural teudency to msike him vain and arro^ 
gant. I^ 
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Hinc tUn cdpia 



Manabit ad plenum, benigno 
Rvrit honorum optdenta comu, 

HOR. 1 04. xvil. 14. 

Here plenty's liberal horn shall poor 
Of fruits for thee a copious show'r, 
Rich honours of the quiet plain. 

Having often received an invitation from my friend 
Sir Roger de Coverley to pass away a month with 
Lim in the country, I last week accompanied him 
thither, and am settled with him for some time at his 
country-house, where I intend to form several of m\ 
^sujng ^culations. Sir Roger, who is very well 
acquainted with my humour, lets me rise and go to 
bed when I please, dine at his own table or in my 
chamber as I think fit, sit still and say nothing with-* 
put bidding me be merry. When the gentlemen of 

T2 
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the countiy come to see him, he only shews me at a 
distance. As I have been walking in his fields I have 
obseu'ed them stealing a sight of me over a hedge, 
and have heard the knight desiring them not to let me 
see them, for that I hated to be stared at. 

I am the more at ease in Sir Roger's fiunily, be- 
cause it consists of sober and staid persons; for as the 
knight is the best master in the world, he seldom 
changes hb servants; and as he b beloved by aJI 
aboQt him, hb servants never care for leaving himr 
by- this means his domestics are all in years, * and 
grown old with their master. Yen would take hb 
valet de chambre /or his brother, hb butler b grey- 
headed, his groom is one of the gravest men that f 
have ever seen, and hb coachman has the looks of a 
privy-counafellor.. You see the goodness of the mas- 
ter even in the old house-dog, and in a grey pad that 
b kept in the stable with great care and tenderness 
out of regard to his past services, though he has beea 
useless for several years. 

I could not but observe with a great deal of plea- 
sure .the. joy that appeared in the countenances of 
these ancient domestics upon my jfriend's arrival at.hb 
country-seat. Some of them could not refram from 
tears at the si^ht of their old mastei'; every one of 
them pressed forward to do something for him, and 
itemed discouraged if they were not employed. At 
the same time the good old knight, with a mixture of 
the father and the master of the family, tempered 
the inquiries after hb own affairs with several kind 
questions relating to themselves. Thb humanity and 
good nature engages every body to him, so that when 
he is pleasant upon any of them, all hb family are 
in good humour, and none so much as the person 
whom he diverts himself with : on the contraiy, if he 
coughs, or betrays any infirmity of old age, it is easy 
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for a stander-by to observe a secret coocem in tke 
loojcs of all his servants. 

My worthy friend has put me under the particular 
care of hi» butler, who is a very prudent man, and| 
as well as the rest of his fellow-servants, wonder<« 
fully desirpus of pleasing me, because they have of^ 
ten heard their master talk of me as of his particular 
fi^nd. 

My chief companion, when Sir Roger is diverting 
himself in the woods or the fields, is a very venera- 
ble man who is ever with Sir Roger, and has lived at 
his house in the nature of a chaplain above thirty 
years. Tliis genlieman is a person of good sense 
and some learning, of a very regular life and oblig- 
ing conversation: he heartily loves Sir Roger, and 
knows that he is very much in the old knight's esteem, 
so that he lives in the family rather as a relation than 
adqKmdent. 

I have observed in several of my papers, that iny 
friend Sir Roger, amidst all his good qualities, is 
something of a humorist; and that his vntues, aa 
well as imperfections, are as it were tinged by a cer- 
tain extravagance, whkh makes them particularly 
bis, and distinguishes them from those of other men. 
This cast of nimd, as it is generally very innocent m 
itself, so it renders his conversation hiehly agreeable,* 
and more deliehtful than the same degree of sense 
and virtue would appear in their common and ordi- 
nary colours. As I was walking with him last night| 
he asked me how I liked the good man whom I luve 
just now mentioned? and without staying for my 
answer told me, that he was afraid of being insulted 
with Latin and Greek at his own table ; for whidr 
reason he desured a particular fiiepd of his at the 
«niyersity.to find him out a clerg]fman rather of fAxan 
sense than much learning, of a good aspect, a dear 
voice, a sociable temper^ and, if possible, a man tha 
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understood a little of back^-gammon. * My friend,' 
says Sir Roger, ' found me out this gentleman, who, 
besides tlie endowments required of him, is, they tdl 
me, a good scholar, though he does not shew it. I 
have given bim the parsonage of the {nnsh; and 
because I know his value, have settled upon him a 
good annuity for life. If he out-lives me, he shall 
find that he was higher in my esteem than perhaps 
he thinks he is. He has now been with me thirty 
years ; and though he does not know I have taken 
notice of it, has never in all that time asked any 
thing, of me for himself, though he is every dav soli- 
citing me for something in behalf of one or other of 
my tenants Jiis parishioners. There has not been a 
lawsuit in the parish since he has lived among them; 
if anv dispute arises they apply themselves to him for 
the decision ; if they do not acquiesce in his judg- 
ment, which I think never happened above onoe or. 
twice at most, they appeal to me. At his first settling 
with me, I made him a present of all the good ser- 
mons which have been printed in English, and only 
begged of him that every Sunday he would pro- 
nounce one of them in the pulpit. Accordingly he 
has digested them into such a series, that they iqllow 
one another naturally, and make a continued 83'stem 
of practical divinity.' 

As Sir Roger was going on in his story, the goi- 
tleman we were talking of came up to us ; and upon 
the knight's asking him who preached to-morrow 
(for it was Saturday night) told us» the bishop of St. 
Asaph* in the morning, and Dr. South in the after- 
noon. He then shewed us his list of preachers for 
the whole year, where I saw with a great, deal of 
pleasure Archbishop Tillotson, 3ishop Saunderson, 
Dr. Banow, Dr. Calamy, with several livii^ authora 

- • • 

* Dr. William Fleetwood. 
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who have pubUshed discourses of practical diVinity.' 
I no sooner saw this yenerable man in the polpit, but 
I veiy much approved of my friend's insisting upon 
the qualifications of a good aniect and a clear voice; 
for I was so charmed with the graiseAilness of his 
figure and delivery, as well as with the discourses he 
pronounced, that I think I never passed any time 
more to my satisfaction. A sermon repeated after 
this manner, is like the composition of a poet in the 
mouth of a graceful actor. 

I could heartily vrish that more of our country 
clei^ would follow this example; and instead of. 
wasting their spirits in laborious compositions of 
then: own, would endeavour after a handsome lo- 
cution, and all those other talents that are proper 
to enforce what has been penned by great masters. 
This would not only be more easy to themselves, but 
more edifying to the people. L. 
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JEMfo tngentem tiaiuam ponure Attiiiy 
Sennunque coUocAmnt mterna m hiuiif 
' Patere honoris acirent ut cunctis rtitm, 

PHJEDR. Epilos. 1. 9. 

The Atfaenians erected a large statue to ^Esop, and placed 
bim, tfaoogh a slave, on a lasting pedestal; to shew, that the ' 
way to honour lies open mdifferently to alL 

» 

Thb reception, manner of attendance, undisturbed 
freedom and quiet, which I meet with here in the ' 
coontiy, has confirmed me in the opinion I always 
had, that the general corruption of manners in ser» * 
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vants is owing to the conduct of . masteis. The 
aspect of every one in the family carries so much 
satisfaction, that it appears he knoivs the happy lot 
which has befallen him in being a member of it 
There is one particular which I have seldom seen 
but at Sir Roger's; it b usual in all other places, 
that servants fly from the parts of the hoij^ through 
which their master is passing; on the •contrary, here 
they industriously place themselves in his way ; and 
it is on both sides, as it were, understood as a visit, 
when the servants appear witliont calling. This 
proceeds from the humane and equal temper of the 
man. of the house, who also perfectly well knows 
how to enjoy a great estate, with such economy 
as ever to be much beforehand. This makes Im 
own mind untroubled* and consequently unapt to 
vent peevish expressiops, or give passionate or. in- 
consistent orders to those about him. Thus respect 
and love go together ; and a certain rheerfulness m 
performance of their duty is the particular distinc- 
tion of the lower part of this femily. When a ser- 
vsmt is called before his master, he does not come 
with ap expectation to hear himself rated for some 
trivial fault, threatened to be stripped, or ased with 
any other unbecoming language, which mean mas- 
ters often give to worthy servants; but it is often 
to know, what road he took that he came so readily 
back according to order ; whether he passed by such 
a ground ; if the old man who rents it is in good 
health ; or whether he gave Sir Roger's love to him, 
or the like. 

A man who preserves a respect founded on his 
. benevolence to his dependents, hves rather like a 
prince than a master in his family; his orders are re- 
ceived as favours rather than duties ; and the distinc- 
tion of approaching him is part of the reward for ex-> 
6cuting what is comm^ded by him« 
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There is another circumstance in which my friend 
excels in his management, which is the manner of 
rewarding his servants. He has ever been of opi- 
Dion, that giving bis cast clothes to be worn by 
▼alets has a very ill efiect upon little minds, and 
creates a silly sense of equality between the parties, 
in persons affected only with outward things. J. 
have heard him often (feasant on this occasion, and 
describe a young gentleman abusing his man in that 
coaty which a month or two before was the most 
pleasing distinction he was conscious of in himself. 
He would turn his discourse still more pleasantly upon 
the bounties of the ladies in this kind ; and I have 
heard him say he knew a fine woman, who distributed 
rewards and punbhments in giving becommg or un* 
becoming dresses to her maids. 

But my good friend is above these little instance* 
of good-will, in bestowing only trifles on his ser- 
vants ; a good servant to him is sure of having i( 
in his choice very soon of being no servant at all. 
As I before observed, he is so good a husband, and 
knows so thoroughly that the skill of the purse is 
the cardinal virtue of this life; I say he knows so 
well that frugality is the support of generosity, that 
he can often spare a large fine when a tenement falls, 
and give that settlement to a good servant who has 
a mind to go into the world, or make a Strang pay 
the fine to that servant, for his more comfortable 
maintenance, if he stays in his service. 

A man of honour and generosity considers it 
would be miserable to himself to have no will but 
that of another, though i.t were of the best person 
breathing, and for that reason goes on as fast as he 
is able to put his servants into independent liveli- 
hoods. The greatest part of Sir Roger's estate is 
tenanted by persons who have served himself or his 
ancestors. It was to me extremely pleasant to obr 
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serve the Tisitaiits from seveial parts to welcome his 
arrival into the countrv : and all the difference that I 
could take notice of between the late servants who 
came to see him, and those who staid in the fiunfly, 
was that these latter were looked upon as finer g^tk- 
men and better courtiers. 

This manumission and placing them in a way of 
livelihood, I look upon as only what is due to a good 
servant; which encouragement will make his suc- 
cessor be as diligent, as humble, and as ready as he 
was. There is something wondeiful in the narrowoess 
of those minds, which can be pleased, and be barren 
of bounty to those who please them. 

One might on this occasion, recount the sense 
that great persons m all ages have had of the merit 
of their dependents, and the heroic services whidi 
,men have done their masters in the extremity of 
their fortunes, and shewn to their undone patrons, 
that fortune was all the difference between them; 
but as I design this my speculation only as a gentle 
admonition to thankless masters, I shall not go out 
of the occurrences of common hfe^ but assert it 
as a general observation, that I never saw, but in 
Sir Roger's family and one or -two more, good ser- 
vants treated as they ought to be. Sur Roger*s 
kindness extends to their children's children, and 
this very morning he sent. his coachman's grand- 
son to prentice. I shall conclude this paper with 
an account of a picture in his gallery, where there 
•are many which will deserve my future observa- 
tion. 

At the very upper end of this handsome struc- 
ture I saw the portraiture of two young men standing 
in a river, the one naked, the other in a livery. 
The person supported seemed half dead, but still 
so much alive, as to shew in his face exquisite joj 
andjove towards the other. I thought the fainting 
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figure reseaibied my friend Sir Roger; and looking 
at the butler who stood by -me, for an account of it, 
he informed me that the person in the livery was a 
servant of Sir Roger's, who stood on the shore while 
his master was swimming, awd observing him taken 
with some sudden illness, and sink under water, 
jumped in and saved him. He told me Sir 'Roger 
took off the dress he was ih as soon as he came home» 
and by a great bounty at that time, followed by his 
iavour ever since, had made him master of that 
pretty seat which we saw at a distance as we came 
to thu house. I remembered indeed Sir Roger said, 
there lived a very worthy gentleman, to whom he 
was highly obliged, without mentioning any thing 
further. Upon my looking a httle dissatisfied at some 
part of the picture, my attendant informed me that 
it was against Sir Roger's will, and at the earnest re- 
quest of the gentleman himself, that he was drawn in 
the habit in which he had saved his master. R. 
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Gratis ankdansy nwUa agendo mhU agena. 

PHADR. Fab. v. 2. 

Out of breath to no purpose, and very busy about nothing. 

As I was yesterday morning walking with Sir Roger 
before his house, a country-fellow brought him 
a huge fish, which, he told him, Mr. William Wim- 
ble* had caught that very morniug; and that he 

• A Yorkshire gentleman, whose name was Mr. Thomas 
Morecraft 
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presented it with bis service to him, and iotended to. 
come and dine with him. At the same tioie lie de- 
livered a letter, which my friend read to me as soon is 
the messenger left him. . 

• 

'SIR HOG ER, • 

' I DESIRE you to accept of a jack, which' 
is the best I have caught this season. I isteiid to 
oome and stay with you ^. vftfk, and see how the 
perch bite in the BlaoL river. I observed with some 
concern, the last time I saw you upon the bowling- 
green, that your whip wanted a lash to it; I will bring 
half a dozen with me that I twisted last wedc, which 
I hope will serve you all the time you are in the coun- 
try. I have not been out of the saddle for six ds^s 
last past, having been at Etcm with Sir John's eldest 
son. He takes to his ieaming hugely. 

I am, SIR, 

Your humble servant. 

WILL WIMBLE.' 

This extraordinary letter, and message that ac- 
companied it, made me very cwious to know the 
character and quality of the gentleman who sent 
them; which I found to be as follow. — Will Wimble 
is younger brother to a baronet, and descended 
of the ancient family of the Wimbles. He is now 
between forty and fifty ; but being bred to n6 bu- 
siness and bom to no estate, he generally lives 
with his elder brother as superintendant of his game. 
He hunts a pack of dogs better than any man io 
the country, a^d is very famous for finding out a 
hare. He is extremelv well versed in all the little 
lumdicrafts of an idle man. He makes a May- 
fly to a miracle^ and furnishes the whole country 
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with angle-rods. As he is a good-natured oificious 
feUoiTy and Tcry much esteemed upon account of 
his ^mily, he is a ivekome guest at every house, 
and keeps up a good correspondence among aH the 
gentlemen about faim. He carries a tulip root in 
liis pocket from one to another; or exchanges a pup; 
py between a couple of friends that live perhaps in 
the opposite sides of the countty. Will -is a parti- 
cular favourite of all the young heirs,^ whom he fre- 
quently- obliges with a net that he has weaved, or a 
setting-dog that he has made himself He now and 
then presents a pair of garters of his own knitting to 
their mothers or sisters; and raises a great deal of 
mirth among them, by inquiring as often as he meets 
them " how they wear !" These gentleman-like ma- 
nufactures and obiigiog little humours make Will the 
dariing of the country. 

Sir Roger was proceeding in the character of him, 
when lie saw him make up to us with two or three 
hazle twigs in his hand that he had cut in Sir Ro- 
ger's woods, as ht came through them, in his way 
to the house, i was very much pleased to observe 
on one side the hearty and sincere welcome with 
whidi Sir R(^er received him, and on the other, 
the secret joy which his guest discovered at sight 
of the good old knight After the first salutes were 
over. Will desired Sir Roger to lend him one of his 
servants to carry a set of shuttle-cocks he had with 
him in a little box, to a lady that lived about a mile 
off, to whom it seems he had promised such a pre- 
sent for above this half year. Sir Roger's back was 
no ^oner turned but honest Will began to tell me of 
a lai^e cock pheasant that he had sprung in one of the 
neighbouring woods, with two or three other adven- 
tures of the same nature. Odd and uncommon charac- 
ters are the game that I look for, and most delight 
in; for which reason I was as much pleased with the 
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novelty of the person that talked to me, as be coold 
be for his life with the sprkignig of a pheasant, and 
therefore listened to him with more than ordinaiy at- 
tention. 

In the midst of his discourse the bell rung to din- 
ner, where the gentleman I have been speaking of 
bad the pleasure of seeing the huge jade, he had 
caught, served up for the first dish in a most sump- 
tuous manner. Upon our «tting down to it he gave 
lis a long account how he had hooked it, played with 
it, foiled it, and at length drew it out upon the bank, 
with seversd other particulars that lasted all the first 
course. A dish or wild fowl that came afterwards 
furnished conversation for the rest of the dinner, 
which concluded with a late invention of WilTs for im« 
proving the quail-pipe. 

Upon withdrawhig into my room after dinner, !> 
was secretly touched with compassion towards tbe 
honest gentleman that had dined with us ; and could 
not but consider with a great deal of concern, how 
so good an heart and such busy hands were wholly 
employed in trifles ; that so much humanity should 
be so tittle beneficial to others, and so much in- 
dustry so tittle advantageous to himself. The same 
temper of mind and application to afiairs might have 
recommended him to the pubUc esteem, and have 
raised his fortune in another station of life. What 
good to his country or himself might not a trader 
or a merchant have done with si|ch useful though 
ordinary qualifications ? 

Wil) Wimble's is the case of many a younger bro- 
ther of a great family> who had rather see their chil- 
dren starve like gentlemen, than thrive in a trade 
or profession that is beneath their quatity. This 
humour fills several parts of Europe with pride and 
b^gg^* It is the happiness of a trading nation 
li)(e ours, that the yopnger spns, though incapahle oC 
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any liberal art or profession, may be placed in such 
a way of life, as may perhaps enable them to vie 
with the best of their family. Accordingly we find 
several citizens that were launched into the world 
with narrow fortunes, rising b\ an honest industry 
to greater estates than those of their elder brothers. 
it is not improbable but Will was formerly tried at 
divinity, law, or physic ; and that finding his genius 
<lid not lie that way, his parents gave, hun up at 
length to his own inventions. But certainly, how- 
ever improper he might have b^en for studies of a 
higher nature, he was perfectly well turned for the 
occupations of trade aiod comm^:£e; As I think 
this is a point which cannot be too much inculcated, 
I shall desire my reader to compare what I have here 
written with what I have said in my twenty-first specu- 
lation. L« 
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AbMrmia sapiens — - — — - 

HOR. 2 Sat. ii. 3. 

Qf plain good sense, untutored in the schools. 

I WAS this morning walking in the gallery, when 
Sir Roger entered at the end opposite to me, and 
advancing towards me, said he was ^ad to meet 
me among his relations the De Coverleys, and hoped 
I liked the conversation of so much good company, 
who were as silent as myself. I kuew he alluded 
to the pictures, and as he is a gentleman who does 
not 9, little value himself upon bis ancient descent^ 

u 2 
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I expected he would give me some account of them, 
We were now arrived at the upperend of the gallery, 
inrhen the knight faced towards one of the pictures, 
and as we stood before it, he entered into the matter, 
after his blunt way of saying things as they occur to 
his imagination, without regular introduction, or care 
to preserve the appearance of chain of thought. 

* It is,' said he, * worth while to consider the force 
of dress } and how the persons of one age differ 
from those of another, merely by that only. One 
may observe also, that the general fashion of one 
age has been fallowed by one particular set of peo- 
ple in another, and by them preserved from one ge- 
neration to another. Thus the vast jetting coat and 
small bonnet, which was the habit in Henry the Se- 
vfuith's time, is kept on in the yeomen of the guard ; 
not without a good and politic view, because they look 
p. foot taller, and a foot and a half broader : be«des, 
that the cap leaves the face expanded, and conse- 
quently more terrible, and fitter to stand at the en* 
f ranee of palaces. 

' This predecessor of purs you s^e is dressed afler 
this manner, and his cheeks would be no larger than 
mine were he in a hat a» I am. He was the last 
man tliat won a prize in the Tilt-yard (which is now 
a common street before Whitehall.) You see the 
broken lance that li^s there by his right foot. He 
shivered that lance of liis adversary all to pieces; 
and bearing himself, look you, sir, in thi9 manner, 
at the same time he came within the target of the 
gentlemfin who rode against him, and taking him 
with incredible force before him op the pummel of 
his saddle, he in that manner rid the tournament 
pver, with an a^r that shewed he did it rather to 

ferforiii the rule of the lists, than expose his enemy ; 
owever it appcaired he knew how to make use of 
fi yictory^ and with a gentle trot he iimrcbed up to s| 
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gallery where their mistress sat, (for they were rivals) 
and let him down with laudable courtesy and pardon- 
able insolence. 1 do not know but it might be exactly 
where the coflee-house* is now. 

' You are to know this my ancestor was not only 
of a military genius, but lit also for tl^ie arts of peace, 
for he played on the bas-viol as well as any gen* 
tleman at court ; you see where his viol hangs by 
his basket-hilt sword. The action at the Tilt-yard 
yon may be sure won the fair lady, who was a maid 
of honour, and the greatest beauty of her time; 
here she stands the next picture. You see, sir, my 
great great great grandmother has on the new-r 
^ishioned petticoat, except that the modem is ga- 
thered at the waist; my grandmother appears as 
if she stood in a large drum, whereas the ladies now 
walk as if they were in a go-cart. For all this lady 
^vas bred at court, she became an excellent country- 
wife, she brought ten children, and when I shew 
you the library, you shall see in her own hand (al- 
lowing for tlie difference of the language) the best 
receipt now in England both for an hasty-pudding and 
a white-pot. 

* If you please to fiill back a little, because it is 
necessary to look at the three next pictures at one 
view; these are three sisters. She on the right 
hand who is so very beautiiU, died a maid; the 
next to her, still handsomer, had the same fate, 
against her will; thb homely thipg in the middle 
had both their portions added to lier own, and was 
stolen by a neighbouring gentleman, a man of stra- 
tagem and resolution, for he poisoned three mastiffs 
Co come at her, and knocked down two deer-stealers 
in carrying her off. Misfortunes happen in all fa-i 
(uilies. l%e theft of this romp, and so much moueyi 

* Jhe Tilt-^^ ootfee-hoase, still in being, 
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was DO great matter to our estate. But the next 
Leir that possessed it was this soft gentleman, whom 
you see there. Observe the small buttons, the little 
boots, the laces, the slashes about his clothes, and 
above all the posture he is drawn in, (which to be sme 
was his own choosing) you see be sits with one 
hand on a desk writing and looking aa it were another 
way, hke an easy writer, or a sounetteer. He was 
one of those that had too much wit to know how to 
live in the world ; he was a man of no justice, but 
great good-manners ; Ite mined every bod^ that bad 
an^ tlung to do with him, but never said a rode 
thing in his life; the most indolent person in the 
WfN-ld, he would sign a deed that passed away half 
his estate with his sloves on, but would not put on 
his hat before a lady if it were to save his couniiy. 
He is said to be the first that made love by squeeang 
the band. He left the estate with ten thousand 
pounds debt upon it; but however, by all hands I 
have fkten informed that he was every way the finest 
gentleman in the work). That debt lay heavy on 
our house for one generation, but it was retrieved 
hjf a gift from that honest man you see there, a 
citizen of our name^ but nothing at all akin to us. 
I know Shr Andrew Freeport has said behind my 
back, that this man was descended from one of the 
ten children of the maid of honour I shewed you 
above ; but it was never made out. We winked at 
the thing indeed, because money was wanting at 
that time.' 

Here I saw my friend a httle embarrassed, and 
turned my face to the tiext portraiture. 

Sir Roger went on with his account of the gal* 
lery in the following manner : ^ This man (pointing 
to him I looked at) 1 take to be the honour of our 
house. Sir Humphry de Coverley; he was in his 
dealiugs.as punctual as a tradcsmat^ and as geoe- 
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rous as a gentleman. He would have thought him- 
self as much undone by breaking his word, as if it 
were to be followed by bankruptcy. He served 
his country ps knight of the shire to bis dying day. 
He found it no easy matter to maintain an integrity 
in his words and actions, even in things that re- 
garded the offices which were encumbent upon him, 
in the care of his own affairs and relations of life, 
and therefore dreaded (though he had great talents) 
to go into employments of state, where he must be 
exposed to tlie snares of ambition. Innocence of 
life and great ability were the distinguishing parts 
of his character ; the latter, he had often observed, 
had led to the destruction of the former, and he used 
frequently to lament that great and good had not 
the sjune signiiicatiou. He was an excellent husband- 
man, but had resolved not to exceed such a degree 
of wealth ; all above it he bestowed in secret bounties 
many years after the sum he aimed at for his own use 
was attained. Yet he did not slacken his industry, 
but to a decent old age spent the life and fortune 
which was superfluous to himself^ m the service of his 
friends and neighbours.' 

Here we were called to dinner, and Sir Roger 
ended the discourse of this gentleman, by telling mo, 
as we followed the servant, that this his ancestor was 
a brave roan, and narrowly escaped being killed in 
the dvil wars ; ' for,' said he, ' he was sent out of 
the iield upon a private message, the day before the 
battle of Worcester/ The whim of narrowly escaping 
by having been within a day of danger, with other 
matters siJi>ove mentioned, mixed with good sense, 
left me at a loss whether I was more delighted with 
m^ fiend's ^i^isdom or simplicit^t 

R» 
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Horror vJbique ammos, mmul ip$a nUniia terreni. 

VIKG. £11. ii. 755. 

All things are fall of horror and affright. 
And dreadful ev'n tiie silence of tlie night. 

DRYDEN. 

At a little distance from Sir Roger's hoase^ amoDg 
the ruins of au old abbey, there is a long walk of 
aged elins; whk:h are sliot up so very high, that 
iviien one passes under them, the rooks aira crows 
that rest upon the tops of them seem to be cawing 
in another regicm. I am very much delighted with 
this sort of noise, which I consider as a kind of natu- 
ral prayer to that Being who supplies the wants of 
his whole creation, and who, in the .beautiful lan- 
guage of the Psalms^, feedeth the youi^ ravens that 
call upon him. I like this retirement the better, be- 
cause of an ill report it lies tmder of being haunted ; 
for which reason (as I have been told in the iamily) 
no living creature ever walks in it besides the ^ap- 
lain. My good friend the butler desired me with a 
Very grave face not to venture myself in it after son* 
set, for that one of the footmen had been almost 
frighted out of his wits by a spirit that appeared to 
him in the shape of a black horse without an head ; 
to which he added, that about a month ago one of 
the maids coming home late that way with a paO of 
milk upon her head, heard such a rustUng among the 
bushes that she let it fall. 

• Psal. cxlvii, 9. 
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I was taking a walk ia this i^ce last night be- 
tween the hours of nine and ten, aiid could not but 
lancy it one of the most proper scenes in the worid 
for a ghost to appear in. The ruins of the «bbey 
are scattered up and down on every, side, and halif 
covered with ivy and elder bushes, the harbours of 
several solitary birds which seldom make their ap<- 
peaiance till the dusk of the evenmg. The place 
was formerly a churchyard, and has still several 
marks in it of graves and burying-places. There is 
such an echo among the old ruins and vaults, that 
if you stxanp but a little louder than ordinary, you 
hear the sound repeated. At the same time the 
walk of elms, with the croaking of tlie ravens which 
from time to time are heard Amn (he tops of them, 
looks exceeding, solemn and venerabk. These ob- 
jects naturally raise seriousness and attention; and 
when night heighteiut the awfidness of the place, and 
pours out her supernumerary horrors upon every thing 
iu it^ I do not at all wonder that weak minds • fill it 
with specbes and apparitions. 

Mr. Locke, in his ehiq»ter of the Association of 
Idea^ has very curious remarks to show how, by the 
prejudice -of education, one idea ^cn introduces into 
the mind a whole set that bear no resemblance to 
one another in the nature of things. Amoi^ seve- 
ral examples of this kind, he produces the following 
instance. ' The ideas of goblins and sprites have 
really no more to do with darkness than light: yet 
let but a foolish maid inculcate these often on the 
mind of a child, and raise them there together, pos- 
sibly he shall never be able to separate them again 
so long as he lives ; but darkness shall ever after- 
wards bring with it those frightful ideas, and they 
shall be so joined, that he can no more bear die one 
than the other.' 

As I was walkiug^ in this solitude, where the dusk 
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of the evening conspired with so many other occa- 
sions of terror, I observed a cow gnizmg not far 
Irom me, which an imagination that was apt to 
startle might easily have construed into a blacit 
horse without, an head : and I dare say the poor 
footman lost his wits upon some such trivial occa- 
sion. 

My friend Sir Roger has often told me with a great 
deal of mirth, that at his first coming to his estate 
he found three parts of his house altogether useless ; 
that the best room in it had the rq)utation of being 
haunted, and by that means* was locked up; that 
noises had been heard in liis long gallery, so that he 
could not get a servant to enter it after eight o'clock 
at night ; that the door of one of his chambers was 
nailed up, because there went a story in the family 
that a butler had formerly hanged himself in it ; aofl 
that his mother, who lived to a great a^, had shut 
up half the rooms in the house, in which either her 
husband, a son, or daughter had died. The knight 
seeing his habitation reduced to so small a compass, 
and himself in a manner shut out of hb own house, 
upon the death of his mother ordered all the apiot- 
raents to be flung open, and exorcised by his chaplain, 
who lay in every room one after another, and by that 
means dissipated the fears which had so Icmg reigned 
in the family. , 

I should irot thus have been particular upon these 
ridiculous honors, did not I find tliem so very much 
prevail in all parts of tlie country. At the same 
time I think a person who is thus terrified with the 
imagination of ghosts and spectres much more rea- 
sonable than one who, contrary to the reports of all 
historians, sacred and profane, ancient and modern, 
and to the traditions of all nations, thinks the ap- 
pearance of spirits fabulous and groundless. Conld 
not 1 give myself up to this general testimony of 
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mankind, I should to the relations of particular per- 
sons who are now living, and whom I cannot dis- 
trust in other matters of feet. I might here add, that 
not only the historians, to whom we may job the 
|K)ets, but likewise the philosophers of antiquity, 
have favoured this opinion. Lucretius himself, 
though by the course of his pliilosophy he was 
obliged to maintain that the soul did not exist se- 
parate from the body, makes no doubt of the reality 
of apparitions, and that men have often appeared 
after their death. This I think very remarkable: 
he was so pressed with the^matter of fadv which he 
could not have the confidence to deny, that he was 
forced to account for it by one of the most absurd 
unphilosophical notions that was ever started. He 
tells us, that the surfaces of all bodies are perpetually 
flying off from their rer.])ect]ve bodies, one after an- 
other ; and that these surfaces or thin cases that in-* 
claded each other whilst they were joined in the body 
like the coats of an onion, are sometimes seen entire 
when they are separated ftom it ; by which means we 
often behold the shapes and shadows of persons who 
are either dead or absent*^ 

I shall dismiss this paper with a story out of Jose* 
pbusf, not so much for the sake of the story itsetf 
as for the moral reflections with which the autlior 
concludes it, and which I sliall here set down in 
his own words. * Glaphyra, the dau|^hter of khig 
Archeiaus, after the death of her two hrst husbands 
(being married to a third, who was brother to her 
first husband, and so passionately in love with her^ 
that he turned oft' his former wife to make room for 
tliis marriage) had a very odd kind of dream. She 

• Lucret. iv. 54, &c. 

t Antiquit. Jud. iibv xvii. cap. 15. sect 4, 5. 

VOL. II. X 
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fancied thnt she saw her first husband coming to- 
wards her, and that she embraced him with great 
tenderness ; when in the midst of the pleasure which 
she expressed at the sight of him, he reproached her 
after the following manner; '^ Gbphyra," says he, 
<< thou hast made good the old sayiqg, that women 
are not to be trusted. Was not I the husband of thy 
viiginity ? Have I not children by thee? How couldst 
thou foiget our loves so lar as to enter into a second 
marriaffe, and after that into a third, nay to take for 
thy husband a man who has so shamelessly crept ioto 
the bed of bis brother? However^ for the* sake erf* our 
passed loves, I shall free Ihee from thy present re- 
proach, and make thee muie for ever." Giaphvit 
told this dream to several women of her acqufunt- 
ance, and died soon after. I diottg^ this story 
might not be impertinent in this pku», wherein I 
«peak of those kings. Besides that the example de* 
serves to be taken notice ol^ as it contains a most cer- 
tain proof of the immortality of the soul, and of Di- 
vine Providence. If a.ny man thinks these facts in- 
credible, let him en)oy his own opinion to luniaelC 
but let him not endeavour to disturb the belief of 
others, who by mstances of this nature are excited to 
the study of virtue.' L. 
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N° 111. SATURDAY, JULY 7, 17H. 



InUr mkoB Aeademi quarer^ venan. 

UOR. a fip. ii. 4;r. 

To search for tnitfa in academic groves. 

Tub course of my bust speculation led roe iosensiblY 
kilo a sufctiect upon which I idwi^s meditate with 
great delight, I mean the immortality of the soul. I 
was yesterday walking alone in one of my friend's 
woods, and lost myself in it very agreeably, as I was 
.running over in my mind the sevc^ arguments that 
^estabh^ied this great point, which is the basis of 
morality, and the source of all the pleasing hopes 
and secret joys that can arise in the heart of a rea- 
soimbie creature. I considered those several proofii, 
drawn; 

Firs^from the nature of the soul itself, and parti- 
cularly its immateriality, which though not absolute- 
ly necessary to the eternity of its duration,, has, I 
think, been evinced to almost a demionstration. 

Secondly, from its passions and sentiments, as par- 
ticularly trom its love of existence, its horror of an* 
niluiation, and its hopes of immortality, witli that 
secret satisfaction which it hnds in the practice of 
virtue, and that uneasiness which follows in it upon 
the commission of vice. 

Thirdly, from th^ nature of the Supreme Being, 
whose justice, goodness, wisdom, and veracity are ail 
concerned in this great point. 

But among these and other excellent arguments 
for the immortality of the soul, there is one drawa 
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from the perpetual progress of the soul to its per- 
fection, without a possibility of ever arriving at it; 
which is a hint that I do not remember to have seen 
opened and improved by others who have written 
on this subject, though it seems to me to carry a 
great weight with it. How can it enter into the 
thoughts of man, that the soul which is capMe of 
such immense perfections, and of receiving new im- 
provements to all eternity, shall fall away into no- 
thing almost as soon as it is created ? Are such abili- 
ties made for no purpose? A brute arrives at a point 
of perfection that he can never pass : in a few years 
he has all the endowments he is capable of; and 
were he to live ten thousand more, would be the 
same thing be is at present. Were a human soul 
thus at a stand in her accomplishments, were her fa- 
culties to be full blown, and incapable of farther en- 
largements, I could imagine it might fall away in- 
sensibly, and drop at once into a state of annihilation. 
But can we believe a thinking being, that is in a per- 
petual progress of improvements, and travelling on 
from perfection to perfection, after having just looked 
abroad into tlie works of its Creator, and made a few 
discoveries of hb infinite goodness, wisdom, and power, 
must perish at her first setting out, and in tiie be- 
ginning of her inquiries ? 

A man, considered in hb present state, seenis only 
sent into the world to propagate his kind. He pro- 
vides himself with a successor, and immediately quits 
his post to make room for him. 



Hceres 



Jiaredem alteriiUf velut unda supervetdt undam, 

HOR. i R|>. ii. ITS. 



Heir crowds heir, as in a foiling flood 



Wave urges wave. 

CREECH. 

He does not seem bom to enjoy life, but to driver 
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k down to others. Thb is not surprising to con- 
sider in animals, which are formed for our use, and 
catt finish their business in a short life. The silk- 
worm, after having spun her task, lays her eg^s and 
dies. But a man can never have taacen in his full 
measure of knowledge, Jias not time to subdue hia 
passions, establish his soul in virtue, and come up to 
the perfection of his nature, befcu-e he is hurried off 
the stage. Would an infinitely wise Being make 
sucJi glorious creatures for so mean a purpose ? Can 
he delight in the production of such abortive intelli* 
gences, such shoit-lived reasonable beings? Would 
be give us talents that are not to be exerted ? Capaci- 
ties that are never to be gratified? How can we 
find that wisdom, which shines through aU his works 
in the formation of man, without looking on this 
world as only a nursery for the next, and believing 
that the several generations of rational creatures, 
which rise up and disappear in such quick successions, 
Ke only to receive their first rudiments of existence 
here, and aft^wards to be tiansplanted into a more 
friendly climate, where they may spread and flourish 
to all etonity. 

There is not, in my opinion, a more [leasing and 
triumphant consideration in religion than this of the 
perpetual progress which the soul makes towards the 
perfection of its nature, without ever arriving at a 
period in it. To look upon the soul as going on 
from strength to strength, to consider that she is to 
sfafne for ever with new accessk>ns of glory, and 
brighten to all eternity ; that she virill be still adding 
virtue to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge; car- 
ries in it something wonderfully asreeahle to that 
ambition which is natural to the mind of man. Nay, it 
must be a prospect pleasing to God himself, to see his 
creation for ever beautiiying in his eyes, and drawing 
nearer to him, by greater degrees of resemblance. 

X2 
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Methinks this single consideration, of the progress 
of a finite spirit to perfection, will be sufficient to 
extinguish ail envy in inferior natures, and dll c(Id- 
tempt in superior. That cherubim, iivhich now ap* 
pears as a God to a human soul, knows very weH Unit 
the period will come about in eternity, wlien the 
human soul shall be as perfect as he himself now is : 
nay when she shall «look down upon that degree of 
perfection, as much as she now ialb short of it. It 
is true the higher nature still advances,* and by that 
means preserves his distance and superiority in the 
scale of being, but he knows that how high soever the 
station is of which he stands possessed at present, the 
inferior nature will at length mount up to it, and shine 
forth in the same d^ree of glory. 

With what astonisbment and veneration may we 
look into our own souls, where there are such hid- 
den stores of virtue and knowledge, such mexhausted 
sources of perfection ? We know not yet what we 
shall be, nor will it ever enter into the heart of man 
to conceive the gloiy that will be always in reserve 
for him. The soul, considered with its Creator, is 
like one of those mathematical lines that may draw 
nearer to another for all eternity without a possibi- 
lity of touching it*: and can there be a thought so 
transporting, as to consider ourselves in these per- 
petual approaches to him, who is not only the stand- 
ard of perfection but of happiness I L. 

* Those lines are what the geometriciaiis tail the asymptotes 
of the hyperbola, and the allusion to them here, is peihaps one 
pf (lie most beautiful that has ever been made. 
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TtuS 

PYTHAO. 

Fintyiii obedience to thy country's rites. 
Worship th' immortal gods. 

I AM always very well pleased with a country Sun* 
day, and think, if keeping holy the seventh day were 
euly a human institution, it would be the best method 
that could have been thought of for the polisliing 
and civilizing of mankind. It is certain the country 
people would soon degenerate into a kind of savages 
and barbarians, were there not such frequent returns 
of a stated time, in which the whole village meet 
together with their best faces, and in their cleanliest 
habits, to converse with one another upon indifferent 
subjects, bear theur duties explained to them, and 
join t<^ether in adoration of the Supreme Being. 
Sunday clears away the rust of the whole week, not 
only as it refreshes in their minds the notions of re- 
ligion, but as.it puts bodi the sexes upon appearing 
in their most agreeable forms, and exerting all suck 
qualities as are apt to give them a figure in the eye of 
tl\^ village. A country fellow dbtinguishes himself 
as much in tlie churchyard, as a citizen does upon the 
^Change, tlie whole parish-politics being generally 
discussed m that place either after sermon or before 
the bell rings. 

My friend Sir Roger, being a good churchman, 
has beautified tlie inside of his church witli several 
texts of his own choosing. He has likewise given a 
handsome pulpit^oth, and railed in the comma- 
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nion-table at his own expence. He has often told me, 
that at his coming to his estate he found bis parishion- 
ers very irregular ; and that in order to make them 
kneel and join in the responses, he gave every one of 
tliem a hassock and a common-prayer-book : and at the 
same time employed an itinerant singing-master, who 
goes about the country for that purpose, to instruct 
them rightly in the tuues of the Psalms ; upon which 
they now very much value themselves, and indeed 
outdo most of the country churches that I have ever 
heard. 

As Sir Roger is landlord to the whole congr^ation^ 
he keeps them in very good order, and will sumsmo- 
body to sleep in it besides himself; for if by chance he 
has been surprised into a short nap at sermon, upon 
recovering ont of it he stands up and looks about 
kim, and if he sees any body else nodding, either 
wsdtes them himself, or sends his servants to them. 
Several other of ^e old knighf s particularities break 
ont upon these occasions. Sometimes he will be 
lengthening out a verse in the singing Psalms, < half a 
minute after the rest of the congregation have done 
with it ; sometimes when he is pleased with the matter 
of hb devotion, he pronounces amen three or four 
times to the same prayer ; and sometimes stands i^ 
when every body else is upon then: knees, to count 
the congregation, or see if any of his tenants are mis&> 
ing. 

I was yesterday very much surprised to hear my 
old friend, in tlie midst of the service, ddlisg out to 
one John Matthews to mind what he was about, and 
not distarb the congregation. This John Matthews 
it seems b remarkable for being an idle fellow, and at 
that time was kicking his heeb for hb diversioiu Thb 
authority of the knight, though exerted in that odd 
manner which accompanies him in all circumstances 
of U&y has a very good effect upon the parish, who 
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are not polite enough to see any thing ridiculous in his 
behaviour ; besides that the general good sense and 
worthiness of his character make his friends observe 
these little singularities as foils that rather set off than 
blemish his good qualities. 

As soon as the sermon is finished, no body pre- 
sumes to stir till Sir Roger is gone out of the- 
churdi. The knight walks down from his seat in the 
chancel between a double row of his tenants, that 
stand bowing to him on each side : and every now 
and then inquires how such an one's wife, or mother, 
or son, or father do, whom he does not see at church ; 
which is understood as a secret reprimand to the per- 
son that is absent. 

The chaplain has of^en told me, that upon a cate- 
chising day, when Sir Roger has been pleased with a 
boy that answers well, he has ordered a bible to be 
given him next day for his encouragement; and 
sometimes accompanies it with a flitch of bacon to his 
mother. Sir Roger has likewise added five pounds a 
year to the cleric's place ; and that he may encouraa;e 
the young fellows to make tliemselves perfect in the 
church service, has promised upon the death of the 
present incumbent, who is very old, to bestow it ac- 
cording to merit. 

The fair understanding between Sir Roger and his 
chaplain, and their mutual concurrence in doing ^ood, 
is the more remarkable, because the very next village 
is femous for the differences and contentions that rise 
between the parson and the 'squire, who live in a per- 
petual state of war. The parson is always preaching 
at tlie 'squire ; and the 'squire to be revenged on the 
parson, never comes to church. The 'squire hag 
made all his tenants atheists and tythe-stealers ; while 
the parson instructs tliem every Sunday in the dignity 
of his order, and insinuates to them m almost every 
sermon, that he b a better man than his patron, lu 
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short, matters are come to such as extremity, that tbe 
'squire has not said his prayers ekher in public or pri- 
vate this half year ; and that the parson threatens 
him, if he does not mend his manners, to pray for 
him iu the face of tbe whole congregation. 

Feuds of this natuM, though too frequent in the 
country, are very fatal to the ordinary people ; who 
are so used to be dazsled with riches, that they pay 
as much deference to the understanding of a man of 
an estate, as of a man of learning ; and are very 
hardly brought to regard any truth, how important 
soever it may be, that is preached to them, when 
they know there are several men of five hundred a 
year who do not believe it. L. 
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» ' ' ' Hterent infi3oi pectore vuttus, 

VIRG. Xa. \w. 4. 

Her looks were deep imprinted m his heart. 

Ik my first description of the company in which I pass 
most of my time, it may be remembered, that I men- 
tioned a great affliction which my firiend Sir Roger 
had met with iu his youth ; which was no less than a 
disappointment in love. It liappened this evemng, 
that we fell into a very pleasing walk at a distance 
from his house. As soon as we came into it, * It is,' 
quoth the good old man, lookins round him with a 
smile,. * very hard, that any part of my lapd should be 
settled upon one who has used me so ill as the per- 
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verse widow did ; and yet I am sure I could not see 
a sprig of any bongh of this whole walk of trees, but 
I should reflect upon her and her severity. She has 
certainly the finest hand of any wonran in the world. 
You are to know> this was the place wherein I used to 
muse upon her : and by that custom I can never come 
into ity but tiie same tender sentunents revive in my 
mind, as if I had actually walked with that beautiful 
creature under these shades. I have been fool enough 
to carve her iiarae on the bark of several of these 
trees ; so uiiha(^y is the condition of men in love> 
to attempt the removing of their passion by the me- 
thods which serve only to imprint it deeper. She has 
certainly the finest hand of any woman ia the world.' 

Here foUowed s^ profound silence ; and I was not. 
displeased to observe my fiiend tailing so naturally 
into a discoutse, which I had ever before taken no* 
tice be industriously avoided. — After a very long 
pause« he entet^d upon an account of this great cir^ 
cumstahce in bis life, with an air which I thought 
raised iny idea of him above what I had ever had 
before ; and gave me the picture of fhat cheerful 
miiid of his, befoi^e it received that stroke which has 
ever since affected his words and actions. But he 
went on as follows. 

* I came to my estate in my twenty-second year, 
and resolved to foll6w the steps of the most worthy 
of my ancestors who have inl^bited this spot of earth 
before me, in dl the methods of hospitality and 
good neighbourhood) for the sake of my fame ; and 
in conntiy ^rts and recreations, for tlie sake of my 
heiihtt» In my twenty-third year I was obliged to 
serve as ^riff of the county ; and in my serrants, 
officers, and whole equipage, indulged the pleasure 
of a young man (who did not think ill of his owa 
person) in taking that public occasion of she\ving 
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my figure and behaviour to advantage. You may 
easily imag^e to yourself what appearance I made, 
who am pretty tall, rid well, and was very well 
dressed, at the head of a whole county, with music 
before me, a feather in my hat, and my horse well 
bitted. I can assure you, I was not a little pleased 
with tlie kuid looks and glances I had from all the 
balconies and windows as I rode to the hall where 
the assizes were held. But when I came tliere, a 
beautiful creature in a widow's habit sat in court to 
hear the event of a cause concerning her dower. Thb 
commanding creature (who was bom for the de- 
struction of all who beheld her^ put on such a re- 
signation in her countenance, and Dore the whispers 
of all around the court with such a pretty uneasiness, 
I warrant you, and then recovei^ed herself from one 
eye to another, until she was perfectly confused by 
meeting something so wistful in all she encountered, 
that at last, with a murrain to her, she cast Iier be- 
witching eye upon me. I no sooner met it but I 
bowed Uke a great surprised booby ; and knowing 
her cause to be the first which came on, I cried, like 
a captivated calf as I was, " Make way for the de- 
fendant's witnesses.'' This sudden partiality made all 
the county immediately see the sheriff also was be- 
come a slave to the hne widow. During the time 
her cause was upon trial, she behaved herself, I war- 
rant you, with such a deep attention to her business, 
took opportunities to have little billets handed to her 
counsel, then would be in such a pretty confusiou, 
occasioned, you must know, by acting before so much 
•company, that not only I but the whole court was 
prejudiced in her favour ; and all that the next heir 
to her husband had to urge, was thought so ground- 
less and frivolous, that when it came to her counsel to 
reply, there was not half so much said as everv one 
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besides in the court thought he could have ufged to 
her advantage. You must understand, sir, this per-* 
verse woman is one of those unaccountable creatures 
that secretly rejoice in the admiration of men, but in- 
dulge themselves in no farther consequences. Hence 
it is that she has ever had a train of admirers, and she 
removes from her slaves in town to those in the coun- 
try, according to the seasons of the year. Slie is a 
reading lady, and far gone in the pleasures of friend- 
ship. She is always accompanied by a confidant, who 
is witness to her daily protestations against our sex, 
and consequently a bar to her first steps towards 
love, upon the strengtli of her own maxims and de- 
clarations. 

' * However, I must need say, this accomplished 
mistress of mine has distinguished me above the rest, 
and has been known to declare Sir Roger De Cover- 
ley was the tamest and most humane ot all the brutes 
in the countrv. I was toid she said so by one who 
tliought he rallied me ; but upon the strength of tliis 
slender encouragement of being thought least detes- 
table, I made new hveries, new-paired my coach- 
horses, sent them all to town to be bitted, and 
taught to throw thdr legs well, and move all together, 
before I pretended to cross the country, and wait upon 
her. As soon as I thought my retinue suitable to the 
character of my fortune and youth, 1 set out from 
hence to make my addresses. The particular skill of 
this lady has ever been to inflame your wishes, and 
yet command respect. To make her mistress of this 
art, she has a greater slmre of knowledge, wit, and 
good sense, tlian is usual even among men of merit. 
Then she is l>eautiful beyond the race of women. If 
you will not let her go on with a certain artifice with 
lier eyes, and the skill of beauty, she will arm herself 
with her real charms, and strike you with admiration 

VOL. II. Y 
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instead of desire. It is certain diat if vbu were to 
bebokl the whole woman, there is that 4ignity id her 
aspect, that composure in her motion, that compla- 
cency in her manner, tiiat if her form makes you 
hope, her merit makes you fear. But then again, 
she is such a desperate -scholar, that no countiy gen- 
tleman can approach her without being a jest. As I 
was going to tell you, when I came to her house, I 
was admitted to her presence with great civility ; at 
the same time she placed herself to be first seen by 
me in such an attitude, as I tliink you call the posture 
of a picture, that she discovered new charms, and I 
at last eg me towards her with such an awe as made 
me speechless. This she no sooner observed but she 
made her advantage of it, and began a dkcourae to 
me concerning love and honour, as they both are fo^ 
lowed by pretenders, and the real votaries to them. 
When she abcussed these points in a discourse, which 
I verily believe was as learned as the best philosopher 
in Europe could possibly make, she asked me whether 
she was so happy as to fall in with my sentiments on 
theso important particulars. Her confidant sat by her, 
and upon my being in the last confusion and silencey 
this malieibu9 aid of her*s turning to her, says, *' I am^ 
very glad to observe Sir Roger pauses upon this sub- 
ject, and seems resolved to deliver all his sentiments 
upon the matter when he pleases to spenkJ' They 
both kept their countenances, and after I had sat half 
au hour meditating how to behave before such pro- 
found casuists, I rose up and took my leave. Chance 
has since that time thrown me very often in her way, 
and she 4s often has directed a discourse to me which 
I do not understand. This barbarity has kept me 
ever at a distance from the most beautiful object my 
eves ever beheld. It is thus also she deals with all 
mankind, and you must make love to her, as you 
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would conquer the spbiox, by posing her. But were 
she like other women, and that there were any talking 
to her, how constant must the pleasure of that man 
be, who could converse with a creature — ^But, after 
ail, you may be sure her heart is fixed on some one 
or other ; and yet I have been credibly informed ; 
but who fran bdieve half that is said ! after she had 
done speaking to me, she put her hand to her bosom, 
and acyusted her tucker. Then she cast her eyes a 
little down, upon my beholding her too earnestly. 
They say she sings excellently : her voice in her ordi- 
nary speech has something in it inexpressibly sweet. 
You must know I dined with her at a pubhc table the 
day after I first saw her, and she helped me to some 
tansy in the eye of all the gentkmen in the comitry. 
She has certainly the finest hand of any woman in the 
world. I can assure you, sir, were you to behold her, 
you would be iu the same condition ; for as her speech 
is music, her form is angelic. But I find I grow irre- . 
gular while I am talking of her ; but indeed it would 
be stupidity to be unconcerned at such perfection. 
Oh, the excellent creature ! she is as inimitable to all 
women, ars she is inaccessible to all men.' 

I found my friend begin to rave, and insensibly led 
him towards the house, that we might be joined by 
some other coqapany; and am convinced that the 
wkiow is the secret cause of all that inconsistency 
which appears in some parts of my friend's discourse ; 
though he lias so much command of himself as not 
directly to mention her, yet according to that of 
Martial, which one knows not how to render into 
English, dum tacet hanc loquitur. I shall end this 
paper with that whole epigram, which represents with 
much humour my honest friend's condition ; 
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Quicqmd agU Rufiuy nt&tl est, nm Ntnia RtfOf 
Sigtmdet, tifiety Ht€u>etf haneloqmtur: 

Ccmat, propinat, posdt, negat, anmutf una est 
Ntevid ; «i non sit Naivia, mutus erit. 

Scriberet hestemA patri ckm luce saluiemy 
Natna tuxy inquity NaviafmrneHf aee. 

Epig. i. 69. 

Let Rnfbs weep, njoice, stand, sit, or walky 
Still be can notfung bat of NeWa talk ; 
Let bim eat, drink, ask qaestioosy or dispute. 
Still he must speak of Naevia, or be mute. 
He writ to his father, ending with tliis line, 
I am, ray lovely Naevia, ever thine. 
R. 
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Paupertatis pudor gtjugor^-^^ 

HOR. 1 £p. xvUi. 94. 



— — Tlie dread of nothing more. 

Than to be thougiit necessitous and poor. 

POOLY. 

Economy in our affiiirs has .the same efiect iipoo 
our fortunes which good-breeding has upon our con* 
versation. There is a pretending behaviour in both 
cases, which instead of making men esteemed, ren- 
ders them both miserable and contemptible. We 
had yesterday, at Sir Roger's, a set* of Qountry gen- 
tlemen who dined with him : and after dumer the 
class was taken, by those who pleased, pretty plenti- 
nilly. Among others I observed a person of a toler^ 
able good aspect, who seemed to be more greedy of 
liquor than any of the company, and yet methougbt 
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he did not taste it with delist As he grew wann, 
he was sospicious of every tlmig that was said, and as 
he advanced towards being fuddled, his humour grew 
worse. At the same time his bitterness seemed to be 
ntfaer an inward dissatisfection in his own mind, than 
any dishke he had taken to the company. Upon hear- 
IDS his name, I knew him to be a gentleman of a con- 
siderable fortune in this county, but greatly in debt. 
What gives the unhappy man this peevishness of spirit 
is, that his estate is dipped, and is eating out with 
lisary ; and yet he has not the heart to sell any part 
of it. His proud stomach, at the cost of restless 
nights, constuit inquietudes, danger of afironts, and a 
tlioussind nameless inconveniencies, preserves this can- 
tier in his fortune, rather than it shall be said he b a 
man of fewer hundreds a year than he has been com- 
monly reputed. Thus fale endures the torment of 
poverty, to avoid the name of being less rich. If 
you go to his house, you see great plenty ; but served 
m a manner that shews it is all unnatural, and that the 
master's mind is not at home. There is a certain 
waste and carelessness in the air of every thmg, and 
the whole appears but a covered indigence, a magni- 
ficent poverty. That neatness and cheerfulness which 
attends the table of hiin who lives within compass, is 
wanting, and exchanged for i| tibertine way of service 
in all about him. 

This gentleman's conduct, though a v^ry common 
way of management, is as ridiculous as that officer's 
would be, who had but few men under his command, 
and should take the charge of an extept of country 
rather than of a small pass. To pay for, personate, 
and keep in a man's hands, a greater e3tate than he 
really has, is of all others the most unpardonable 
vani^, and must in the end reduce the man who is 
guilty of it to dishonour. Yet if we look round us 
• V2 



in any county of Great Britain, we diall see many in 
ibis ratal error ; if that may be called by so ac^ a 
name, whicfa proceeds from a false shame of appear- 
ing what they really are, when the contrary bebavioor 
would in a short time advance them to the condition 
which they pretend to. 

Laertes has fifteen hundred pounds a year; wliidi 
is mortgaged for six thousand pounds ; but it is inqpos- 
sible to convince him, that if he sold as much as would 
pay off that debt, he would save four shillings in the 
pound *, which he gives for the vanity of being the 
reputed master of it. Yet if Laertes did tins, he 
would perhaps be easier in his own fortune ; but then 
Irus, a fellow of yesterday, who has but twelve inm- 
dred a year, would be his equal. Rather than this 
should be, Laertes goes on to bring well-bom beggats 
into the world, and every twelvemonth charges his 
estate with at least one year's rent more by the birth 
of a child. 

Laertes and Irus are neighbours, whose way of 
Uving are an abomination to eaoh other. Irus is 
moved by the fear of poverty, and Laertes by the 
shame of it. Though the motive of action b of so 
near affinity iu both, and may be resolved into thb, 
* that to each ci them poverty is the greatest of all 
evils,' yet are their manners widely different Shame 
of poverty makes Laertes launch into unneeessaiy 
equipage, vain expence, and lavish entertainments. 
Fear of poverty makes Irus allow himself only plain 
neceiisaries, appear witliout a servant, sell his own 
com, attend his labourers, and be himself a labourer. 
Shame of poverty makes Laertes go every day a step 
nearer to it : and fear of poverty stirs up Irus to make 
every day «,me further p'rog«J from if 

These different motives produce the excesses which 

* Viz. the land-tax. 
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men are guilty of in the neglipence of and provision, 
for tliemselves. Usury, stock-iobbing, extortion, and 
oppression, have their seed in the dread of want ; and 
vanity, riot, and prodigality, from the shame of it : but 
both these excesses are inhaitely below the pursuit of 
a reasonable creature. After we have taken care to 
command so much as is necessary for maintaining 
ourselves in the order of men suitable to our charac- 
ter, the care of superfluities is a vice no less extrava- 
gant, than the neglect of necessaries would have been 
before. 

Certain it is, that they are both out of nature,. 
when she is followed with reason and good sense. It 
is from this reflection that I always read Mr. Cowley 
with the greatest pleasure. His magnanimity is as 
much above that of other considerable men, as his un- 
derstanding ; and it is a true distinguishing ^irit in the 
elegant author who published his works, to dwell so 
much upon the temfier of his mind >and the modera-. 
tion of his desires. By this means he -has rendered 
his Iriend as amii^le as famous^ That state of hfe 
which bears the face of poverty with Mr. Cowley!a. 
great vulgar *, is admirably described ; and it is Qp 
small satisfaction to those of the same turn of desire, 
that he produces the authority of the wisest men of the 
best age of the world, to stre;pgthen his opinion of 
the ordinary pursuits of mankind. 

It would methinks be no ill maxim of life, if, ac- 
cording to that ancestor of Sir Roger, whom I lately 
mentioned, every man would point to himself what 
sum he would resolve not to exceed. He might by 
this means cheat himself iuto a tranquillity on this 

♦ Hence, ye profane, I hate ye all, 
Botli the great vulgar and the small. 

COWLEY** Paraphr. of HORACE, 3 Od. i. 
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side of that expectation, or convert what be dionld 
g^t above it to nobler uses than his own pleasuies 
or necessities. This temper of mind would exempt 
a man from an ignorant envy of restless men above 
him, and a more inexcusable contempt of happy 
men below him. This would be sai&g by some 
compass, living with some design ; but to be etv* 
nally bewildered in prospects of future gain, and 
putting on unnecessary armour against improbable 
blows of fortune, is a mechamc being whkii has 
not good sense for its direction, but is carried mi by 
a sort of acquired instinct towards things belew our 
consideration, and unworthy our esteem. It is pos- 
sible that the tranquillity I now eqjoy at Sir Roger^s 
may have created in me thb way of thinking,* whkh 
is so abstracted from the common relish of the world : 
but as I am now in a pleasins arbour surrounded with 
a beautiful landscape, I find no inclination so strong 
as to continue in these mansions, so remote from the 
ostentatious scenes of life ; and am at this pvesent 
writing pliibsopher enough to condude with Mv. 
Cowley, 

If e'er ambitioa did my fimey cheat 
With any Dvish so mean as to be great; 
Continne Heav'n, still from me to remove 
The hnmble blessings of that life I love. 

T. 
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UtsUment mm in oorpure mho. 

JUV. Sat X. J$6. 



Fray for a sound mind ia a soimd body. 

BoBiLY labour . is of two kinds, either that which a 
man submits to for hb livelihood, or that, which he 
uockrgoes for his pleasure. The latter of them 
generally changes tlie name of labour for that of ex* 
ercise, but differs only from ordinary labour as it rises 
trom another motive. 

A countiT life abounds in both these kinds of la-r 
bour, and ror that reason gives a man a greater stock 
of health, and consequently a more perfect enjoy- 
ment of himself, than any other way of life. I coni> 
sider the body as a system of tubes and glands, 
or, to use a more rustic phrase, a bundle of pipes 
aQd strainers, fitted to one another af^er so won* 
derful a manner as to make a proper engine for the 
soul to work with. This description does not only 
comprehend the bowels, bones, tendons, veins, nerves, 
and arteries, but every muscle and every ligature, 
which is a composition of fibres, that are so many im- 
perceptible tubes or pipes interwoven on all sides with 
invisible glands or strainers. 

This general idea of a human body, without con- 
sidering it in the niceties of anatomy, lets us see 
how absolutely necessary labour is for the right pre^ 
servation of it. There must be frequent motions 
and agitations, to mix, digest, and separate the juices 
contained in it,, as well as to. clear a^d cleanse thai 
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infinitude of pipes and sMineis of which it is com- 
posed, and to give their solid parts a more firm and 
lasting tone. Labour or exercise ferments the hu- 
mours, casts them into their proper chamieis^ throws 
off redundancies, and helps nature in those secret 
distributions, without which the body cannot subsist 
in its vigour, nor the soul act with cheerfulness. 

I might here mention the effects which this has 
upon all the faculties of the mind, by keeping the 
understanding clear, the imagination untroubled, and 
refining those spirits that are necessary for the pro- 
per exertion of our mteUectuai faculties, dufiBg 
the present laws of union between sold and body. 
It is t» a neglect in this particular that we must 
ascribe the spleen, winch b so frequent in men of 
studious and sedentary tempers, as well as the va- 
pours to which those of the other sex are so odteo 
subject 

Had not exercise been absolutely necessaiy for 
our well-being, nature would not have made the 
body so proper for it, by giving such an activity 
to the limbs, and such a pliancy to, every part as 
necessarily produce those compressions, extensions, 
contortions, dilatations, and all other kinds of mo- 
tions that are necessary for the preservation of such 
a system of tubes and glands as has been before 
mentioned. And that we might not want induce- 
ments to engage us in such an exercise of the body 
as is proper for its welfare, it is so ordered that no- 
thing valuable can be procured without it. Not to 
mention riches and honour, even food and raiment 
are not to be conie at widiout the toil of the hands 
and sweat of the brows. Providence famishes ma- 
terials, but expects that we should work them up 
ourselves. The earth must be laboured before it 
gives its increase, and when it is forced into its se- 
veral products^ how many hands must they pass 
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throogh before they are fit for use! Mauiifiicturesy 
trade^ and agricultui?e, aaturally employ more than 
nineteen parts of the species in twenty ) and as for 
those who are not oUiged to labour, by the condi- 
tion in wtiich they are bom, they are more miserable 
than the rest of mankind, unless they indulge them-i 
selves in that voluntary kbour which goes by the 
name of exe^^cise. 

M^ friend Sir Roger has been an indefatigable 
man in business of rais kind, and has liuug several 
parts of his hoiise with the teopfaies of his former 
labours. The walls of his great hall are covered 
with the boms of several iuods of deer Uiat he has 
killed in the chase, which he thinks the most valu- 
able Auniture of his house, as they afford him fie- 
qi^t topks of discourse, anfi shew that he has not 
been idle. At the lower end of the hall is a hu^ 
otter's skio stufied with hay, which his mother or- 
dered to be hung up in that manner, and the knight 
looks upon with great satisfrction, because it ^eems 
he was but nine years old when his dog killed him* 
A little room acyoining to the hall is a kind of arMual 
filled with guns of several sizes and inventions, with 
which the knight has made great havock in the 
woods,. and destroyed many thousands of pheasants,, 
partndses, and woodcodis. His stable-doon are 
patched with noses that belonged to foxes pf the 
kdight'a own hunting down. Sir Roger shewed 
me one of them that &r distinction sake has a brass 
nail stmck through it, which cost him about fifteen 
hours riding, carried him through half a dozen coun- 
ties, killed him a brace of geldings, and lost sibove 
half hist dogs. Thb the knight looks upon as one 
of. the greatest exploits of his life. The perverse* 
widow, whom I have given some account of, was 
the* death of several foxes ; fi» Sir Roger has told 
m^ that ill the course of his aauain*he patched thu^ 
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ivesteni door'of liis stable. Whenever tbe wkldw 
was crudy the foxes were sure to pay for it. In 
proportion as his passion for the widow aimted 
and old age came on, he left off fox-huntii^ ; but a 
hare is not yet safe that sits within ten miletf of his 
house. 

There is no kind of exercise which I would so 
recommend to m^ readers of botb sexes as thb of 
riding, as there is none which so much conduces 
to health,, and is erery way accommodated to the 
body, according 1o the idea which I have given of 
it Doctor Sydenham is veiy lavish m its praises; 
' and if the. Engfish reader vnll see the mechamcal 
eflects of it described at length, he may tind them 
in a book published not many years since, under the 
title of the Medtdna Gynnuutiea\ For my own 
part, when I am in town, for want of these o|^r- 
tunities, I exercise myself an hour every morning 
upon a diunb bell that is placed in a comer of my 
room, and it pleases me« the moae because it docs 
every thing I require of it in the most profound silence. 
My landlady and her daughters are so well ac- 
quainted with my hours of exercise, that they never 
come into my room to dbturb me whibt I am ring- 
ing. 

When I was some years younger than I am at 
present, I used to employ myself in a more laborious 
diversion, which I learned trom a Latin treatise of 
exercises that is written with great eruditionf : It 
is there called the (rxiojxa^ia, or the fighting with a 
man's own shadow, and consbts in the brandishing 
of tvi^o short sticks grasped in each kuid, and loaden 
with plugs of lead at dther end. Ihis <^>etis the 

• By Francis Fuller, M. A. 

t This is HicronyiDus Mercurialises celebrated book, ArtU 
iSymnastieee gpud jintiquory 8fC, LUni sex, Venet, ^569. 4to, 
See lib; iv. cap. 5. and lii^. vL cap. ^, 
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chest, exercises the limbs, uid gives a man all the 
pleasure of boxing, without the blows. I could wish 
that several learned men would lay out that time 
which they employ in controversies and disputes about 
nothiii^, in this method of fighting with their own 
shadows. It might conduce very much to evaporata 
the spleen, which makes them uneasy to (he public as 
well as to themselves. 

To conclude, as I am a compound of soul an^^ 
body, I consider myself as obliged to a double scheme 
of duties ; and think I have not fulfilled the busmess 
of the day when I do not thus employ the one in 
labour and exercise, as well as the other in study and 
contemplation. J^. 
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Vocat ingenti clamore CUhmnnf 

Tawetique cane$ ^— 

VIRO. Ocori. Ui.ij. 



Tlie ecboing hills and cfaiduig hounds infite. 

Those who have searched into human nature ob< 
serve that nothing so much shows the nobleness of 
the soul, as that its felicity consists in action. Every 
man has such an active principle in him, that he 
will find out sometliiug to employ himself upon, in 
whatever place or state of life he is posted. I liave 
heard of a genlkman who was under close confine- 
ment in the Bastile seven years ; during which tiipe 
he amused himself in scattering a few small pins 
about hb chambeCt gathering them up agaiu» and 

VOL. VII. z 
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placing them in diflerent figures on the am of a 
great chair. He oftet^told his friends afterwards, that 
anless he bad found out ibis piece of exercise, he 
terily believed be should have lost bis senaes. 

A^er wliat has been said, I need not infoim my 
leaders, tliat Sir Roger, with whose character I hope 
they are at present pretty well acquainted, has in bn 
youth gone through the whole course of those roral 
diversions which the country abounds in ; and which 
seem to be extremely well suited ta that laborious io- 
dustnr a man may observe here in a fiir greater d^ree 
than m towns and cities. I have before hinted at some 
of my friend's, exploits: he has in bis youthliil days 
taken forty coveys of partridges in a. seasoa ; and 
tiled many a salmon with a line consisting but of a 
smgle hair. The constant thanks and cood wishes 
of the ne]ghboui^K>od alwa^ attended him, on ac- 
count of h£ remarkable enmity towards foxes ; having 
destroyed more of those vermin in one year, than it 
was thought the whole country could have produced. 
Indeed the knight does not scniple to own among bis 
most intimate friends, that in order to establish his 
reputation thL» way, he has secretly sent fur great 
numbers of them out of other counties, which ke 
used to turn loose about the country by night, that 
he might the better signalize himself in their destruc- 
tion the next day. His hunting horses were the finest 
and best managed in all these parts. His tenants are 
still full of the praises of a grev stone-horse that un- 
happily staked himself several years since, and was 
buned'with great solemnity in the orchard. 
' Sir Roger, being at present too old for fbithant* 
mg, h> keep himself in action, has disposed of his 
beagles and got a pack of stop^unds. What these 
want in speed, he endeavours to make amends for 
by the deepness of their mouths and the variety of 
lieh' notes, which are suited in sueh manner te 
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each oAer, ^at the whole cry maket tip « conpkts 
coacert. He is so nice ia this- particular, that 8 
gentleman having made him a present of a very 
fine hound the other day, the knight retwrned it hy 
the servant with a great many expressioos of cii41ity 2 
but desired him to tell his master, that the dog he 
liadseDt was indeed a most excellent bass, but thai 
9kt present he . only wanted a counter-tenor. Could 
I bdieve my friend had ever read Siiakspeare, I BhouM 
certasnly cond«de he had taken the hint from Theseus 
in the Midsummer Night's Dream : 

My bmrnds are bred out of the Spartan kind. 
So flu'd*, 80 sanded t ; and their heads are hung 
With eare that sweep away tlie morning dew. 
Crook-kneed and dew-lap*d like TheSvSaliau hxWh, 
Slow in pnrsnit, but match'd ia mouths like bells, 
Each aniier each. A cry more tmeaMe 
Wi^ aev^ haUoo'd to, nor cheer'd with horn. 

Sir Roger is so keen at this sport, that he ha9 
been out almost every day since I came down ; and 
upon the chaplain's offering to lend me his easy 
pad, I was prevailed on yesterday morning to make 
one of the company. I was extremely pleased, as 
we rid along, to observe the general benevolence 
of all the neighbourhood towards my friend. The 
farmers' sons tliought themselves happy if they could 
open a gate for the good old knight as he passed 
by; which he generally requited with a nod or a 
smile, and a kind inquiry after their fatliers or un^ 
des. 

After we bad rid about a mile from home, we 
came upon a large heath, and the sportsmen began 
to beat. They had done so for some time, when, 
as I was at a little distance from the rest of the 
company, I saw a hare pop out from a small {urze- 

* BfottlheA, chapfwd. t Marked with small iqpotB. 
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brake almost under my horse's feet. I maifced the 
way she took, which I endeavoured to make the 
<;piiq)any sensible of by extending my arm ; but to 
no purpose, till Sir Roger, who knows that none of 
my. extraordinary motions are insignificant, rode up 
to me, and asked roe, if puss was gone that way f 
Upon my answering yes, he immediately called in 
the dogs, and put them. upon the scent. Atf they were 
^oing oft^ I heard one of the country-fellows mutter* 
mg to his companion, ' that 'twas a wonder they had 
not lost all their sport, for want of the silent gentle- 
man's crying. Stole away.' 

This, with my aversion to leaping hedges, made 
roe withdraw to a rising ground, from whence I 
coqld have the pleasure of the >^ hole chase, witl^ 
out the fatigue of keeping in with the hounds. The 
hare immediately threw them above a mile behind 
her ; but I was pleased to find, tliat instead of- run- 
ning straight forwards, or in hunter's language, 
' flying the country,' as I was afraid she might have 
done, she wheeled about, and described a sort of 
circle round the hill where I had taken roy station, 
iQ such a manner as gave roe a very distmct view of 
the sport. I could see her first pass by, and the 
dogs some time afterwards unravelling the whole 
track she had made, and following her through all 
her doubles. I was at the same time delighted in 
observing that deference which the rest of the pack 
paid to each particular hound, according to the 
character he had acquired among them. If they 
were at a fault, and an old hound of reputation open- 
ed but once, he was immediately followed by the 
whole cry ; while a raw dog, or one who was a noted 
liaj*, might have yelped his heart out, without being 
taken notice of. 

The hare now, after having squatted two' or three 
times^ and been put up again as ofteui came still 
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nearer to die place where slie was at liist started; 
The dogs pursued her, aiid these were follewed by 
the joUy knighty who rode upon a. white geldiBgy 
encofspassed by bis tenants and servants, and cheer^ 
iug his hounds with all the gaiety of five and twenty.- 
One of the sportsmen rode up. to me, and told me^ 
that he was sore the chase was almost at an esod^ 
because the old dogs, which had hitherto lam be> 
l^nd« now beaded the pack. The fellow was jn the 
right. Our hare took a large fiekt just under os^ 
followed by tUe full cry in view. 1 must confess 
the brightness of the weather, the cheerfulness of 
every thing around me, the chiding of the hounds; 
which was returned upon us in . a double echo front 
two neigbbomhig, hiUs, with the hallooing <^ the 
spartsmeo, and Sa/t sounding of tlie horn, lifted my 
spirits into a most lively pleasure, which I freely 
iadulfsd because I was sure it was innocent, if I 
was imder any <coocem, it was on the account of the 
|Nx>r hare, that was now quite spent, and almost 
within the reach of her enemies ; when tht hunts* 
man pelting forward, threw down his p^e before 
the dog«. They were bow within e^bt yards of 
that game which they had been pmsuing for almost 
as raatty hours ; yet on the sigmd befooe-mentioned 
they afl made a sudden stand, and though they cob* 
tiBiied opening as much as before, durst not once 
atlempt to pass beyond tlie pole. At the same time 
Sir Roger rode forward, and alighting, took np the 
hfliein his arms;- which he soon nittr deUvered up 
to one 4^ Us servants with an order,, if she couki be 
kept alive, to let her go in his great orchard ; where 
if seem» he bas> several of tkeas prisoBera of war^ 
who live together in a very comfortable captivity. 
I waa \A^aSy pleased to see the ^iseq^line of the 
packy and the good-nature of the knight, who could 

z2 
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not find m his hetrtto mufd^ a creatnve that had 
given him ^o much diversion. • 

As we were returning home,! remembered that 
IVfonsieur Paschal, in his most excellent discourse 
on the Misery of Man^ telis us, that all our endea- 
vours softer greatness proceed • from nothing but a 
deure of being surrounded by a multitude of persons 
and affairs that may hinder us from looking into our- 
selves, which is a view we cannot bear. He afier- 
M^ards goes on to shew that our love of sports comes 
from the same reason, and is partiouhurly severe upon 
bunting. ^ What,' says he, * unless it be to drown 
thought, can make them throw away so mudi time 
and pains upon a silly animal, which they might boy 
cheaper in tlie market?* The foregoing reflection 
is certainly just, when a man suffers his whole mind 
to be drawn into his sports, and altogedier loses 
himself in the woods; but does not aifect those, who 
propose a iar more laudable <»d from tliis exercise, 
I mean the preservation of health, and keeping ail 
the organs of the soul in a condition to execute her 
orders. Had that incioinparable person, whom I 
last quoted, been a little more indulgent to himself 
in th» point, the world might probably have en- 
joyed him much longer; whereas through too great 
9m application to his studies in hb youth, he con- 
tracted that ill habit of body, which, alter a tedious 
sickness, carried him off in the fortieth year of Ms 
age ; and the whole history we have of his life till 
tliat time, is but one continued account of the hdn- 
wour of a noble sonl struggliiig under inniunenbk 
pams and distempers. 

. For my own part, I intend to hunt twice a week 
during my stay with Sir Roger; and shall pre- 
scribe the moderate use of tliis exercise to all 
my country friends, as the best kind of physic for 
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mending a bad GoiMtitutioii, and pretenFing a good 

I cannot do this better^ than in the following lines 
out of Mr. Dryden ; 

The fint physicians by defoanch were made ; 
£xcess began, and Sloth sustains the trade. 
By chase our long-Uv'd ikthera eam'd theic food ; 
Toil strung the nerves, and piirify'd the blood ; 
Bat ve their sons, a pamper'd race of men. 
Are dwmdied down to threescore years and ten. 
Better to hunt in fields for health nnbought, 
Tlian fee the doctor for a naoseoos draught. 
The wise for cure on exercise depend : 
God never made his work for man to mend. 

X. 
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' — Ipsi sibi aommaflngunt' 

Viao. Eel. vUi. lOB. 

With voluntary dreams, they cheat their minds. 

There are some opinions in which a man should 
stand neuter, without engaging his assent to one 
side or the otlier. Such a hovering faith as this, 
which refuses to settle upon any determination, is 
absolutely necessary in a mind that b careful to avoid 
errors and prepossessions. When the arguments 
press equally on both sides in matters that are indif- 
ferent to us, the safest method is to give up ourselves 
to qeither. 

it is with this temper of mind that I consider the 
subject of witchcraft. When I hear the relations 
that are made from all parts of theworld, not only 
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firom Non^^y and Laipiaady from tbe TEaet aad West 
Indieb, but from every particular nation in Europe, 
I cannot fprbear tbinHini that thffre b such an inter- 
. course and commerce with evil spirits, as that which 
we express by the name of witchcrait. But when I 
consider that the ignaraat and credulous ports of the 
world abound most in these relations, and that the 
persons among us, who are supposed to engage in 
such an' infernal commerce, are people of a weak 
understanding and crazed imagination, and at the 
same time refiect upon the laai^ impostures and de- 
lusions of this nature that have been detected in ail 
ages, I endeavour to suspend my belief till I hear 
moT% certain accounts than any which have yet come 
t« my knowledge. In short, when I consider the 
question, whether there are such persons in the 
world as those we call witches, my mind is divided 
between the two opposite opinions, or rather (to 
speak my thoaghts freelv) I beheve m general that 
there is, and has been such a thing as witchcraft ; but 
at the same time can give no credit to any particular 
instance of it. ' 

I am engaged in this speculation, by some occur- 
rences that I met with yesterday, which I shall give 
my reader an account of at large. As I was walking 
WHh my friend Sir Rogar i^ the side of oae of his 
woods, an old woman applied herself to ne for mf 
chaiit^. Her dress and figure put ue ia mkid of the 
feliowiag de8crq[>tion in Otway : 

■ 

In a dose haae as I porsa^ niy joivn^, 
1 8p9r*d a wriaklMl luig, wi<h a||e gpwm doabte, 
Pickiag dry sticks, wl miHabliiig t» h«nelf. 
Her eyes with scaldiog rheum were gall'd and red; 
Cold palsy aliook her head; her hands seemed withered j 
And on her crooked shoulders had she wrapt 
The tetter'd reimiaat of «n old striped haf^mif, 
Whieb 9ecf«ilt» keep her earoase from the cold : 
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So there was notbiog of a pkce about h^. . 
Her lower weeds wei*e all o'er coarsely patch'd 
Witli different coloured rags, black, red, white, yellow. 
And seem'd to speak variety of wretchedness. 

As I was musing on this description, and com- 
paring it with the object before me, the knight told 
me, that this very old woman had the reputation of 
a witch all over the country, that her lips Mere ob« 
served to be always in motion, and that there was 
not a switch about her house which her neighbours 
did not believe had carried her several hundreds of 
miles. If die chanced to stumble, they always found 
sticks or straws that lay in the figure of a cross before 
her. If she made any mistake at church, and cried 
amen in a wrong [rface, they never failed to conclude 
that she was saying her prayers backwards. There 
was not a maid in the parish that would take a pin of 
her, though she should offer a bag of money with it. 
She goes by the name of Moll White, and has made 
the country ring with several imaginary exploits which 
are palmed upon her. If the dairy-maid does not 
make her butter come so soon as she would have it, 
Moll' White is at the bottom of the chum. If a horse 
sweats in the stable, Moll White has been upon his 
hack. If a hare makes an unexpected escape from the 
hounds, the huntsman curses Moll White. 'Nay,' 
wys Sir Roger, ' I have known the master of the 
pack, upon such an occasion, send one of his servants 
to see if Moll White had been out that morning.' 

This account raised my curiosity so ^r, that I 
begged my friend Sir Roger to go with me into her 
hovel, which stood in a solitary comer under the 
«de of the wood. Upon our tir^t entering, Sir Roger 
^ked to me, and pointed at something that stood 
behind the door, which, u|>on looking that way, I 
found to be an old broom-staff. At the same time 
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he whispered me is -the ear to take notiee of n tabby ^ 
cat that sate in the chimney corner, which, as tlie 
old knig^it told me, iay under as bad a report as Moll 
Wliite herself; for besides that MoU is said often to 
accompany her in the same sliape, the cat is r^MMted 
to have spoken twice or thrice in her hh^ and to 
have played several pranks above the cf^iacity of an 
ordinary cat. 

I was secretly concerned to see human natiue in 
so much wretchedness and dbgrace, bat at the same 
time could not forbear smiling to hear Sir Roger, who 
is a tittle puzzled about the old woman, advising her 
2» a justice of peace to avoid all commuaicatifm with 
the devil, and never to hurt any of lier ueighbours' 
cattle. We concluded our Tisit widi a bounty which 
was very acceptable. 

In our return home Sir Roger told me, that old 
Moll had been often brought before him for making 
children spit pins, and giving maids the mghtiaaie; 
and that the country people would be tossing her into 
a pond and trying experiments witli her every day, if 
it was not for him and his chaplain. 

I have since found upon enquiry, that Sir Ro«^ 
was several times staggered with the reports that M 
been brouglit him concerning this okl woman, aad 
would frequently have bound her over to the county 
sessions, had not his chaplain with much ado persuaded 
him to the contrary. 

I have been the more particular in this account, 
because I hear tliere is scarce a village in England 
tiiat has not a Moll White in it. When an old wo- 
man begins to doat, and grow chargeable to a parish, 
she is generally turned into a witch, and tills the 
whole country with extravagant fancies, imaginary 
distempers, and territying dreams. In the mean 
time, the poor wretch that is the innocent occasion 
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of so many evils, begins to be frighted at herself, 
and sometimes confesses secret commerces and fiimi- 
liarities tliat her imaginatioB forms in a delirious old 
age. This frequently cuts off cliarity from the greatest 
ol>feet8 of compassion, and inspires people tvith a 
malevolence towards those poor decrepit parts of 
oar species, in whom human nature is defaced by 
iafirmity and dotage. L. 
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Haret lateri l^halu arundo, 

VIRG. JEtt, iT. 7.1. 



Tlie fatal dart 



Sticks in his side, and rankles in his heart. 

DRYDEN. 

This agreeable seat is surrounded with so many 
pleasing walks, which are struck out of a wood, in 
the midst of which the house stands, that one can 
hardly ever be weary of rambling from one labyrinth 
of ddight to another. To one used to live in a city 
the charms of the country are so exquisite, that the 
mind is lost in a certain tran^K)rt which raises us 
above ordinary lite, and yet is not strong enough to 
be mconsistent with tranquillity. This state of mind 
was I in, ravished with the murmur of waters, the 
whisper of breezes, the singing of birds ; and whether 
I looked up to the heavens, down on the earth, or 
turned to the prospects around me, still struck with 
new sense of pleasure ; when I found by the voice of 
my friand, who walked by me, that we had insensibly 
strolled into the grovd sacred to the widow* ^ This 
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woman,' says he, ^ b of all others the most mun- 
teUigible ; she either designs to marry, or she does 
not. What b the most perplexing of all b, that she 
doth not either say to her lovers she has any resolutkm 
against that condition of life in general,- or that she 
banbhes them ; but conscious of her >own merit she 
permits their addresses, without fear of any ill conse- 
quence, or want of respect, from their rage or despair. 
She has that in her a^)ect, against which it b unpossh 
ble to offend. A man whose thoughts are constand^ 
bent upon so agreeable an object, miist be excused if 
the ordinary occurrences in conversation are below hb 
attention.' I call her indeed perverse, but, alas! wfay 
do I call her so ? because her superior merit is such, 
that I cannot approach her without awe, that my 
heart is checked by too much esteem : I am angry 
that her charms are not more accessible, that I am 
ipore inclined to worship than salute her. How often 
have I wbhed her unhappy, that I might have an op- 
portunity of servmg her? and how otlen troubled in 
that very imagination, at giving her the pain of being 
obUged ? Well, I have 1^ a miserable life in secret 
upon her account; but lancy she would have con- 
descended to have some regard for me, if it had not 
been for that watchful aniftial her confidant. 

' Of all persons under the sun,' (continued he, 
calling me by my name) ' be sure to set a mark 
upon confidants : they are of all people the most 
impertinent. What b most pleasant to observe m 
them, is, that they assume to themselves the merit 
of the persons whom ^they have in their custody. 
Orestilla b a great fortune, and in wonderful danger 
of surprises, therefore full of suspicions of the least 
indifferent thing, particularly careful of new acquaint- 
ance, and of growing too familiar with the old. 
Thembta, her tkvourite woman, is every lAit as 
careful of whom she speaks to, and what she says. 
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Jjet the ward be a beauty, her confidant shall treat 
jon with' an ahr of distance; let her be a fortune, 
and she assumes • the suq^icious behaviour of her 
l&iend and patroness. Thus it is that very many 
of our unmarried women of distinction are to all 
intents and purposes married, except the consider- 
ation of different sexes. They are directly under 
the conduct of their whisperer; and think they are 
in a state of freedom, while they can prate with one 
of these attendants of all men in general, and still 
avoid the man they most like^ You do not see one 
heiress . in a hundred whose fate does not turn upon 
this circumstahce of choosmg a confidant. Thus it is 
that the lady is addressed to, presented and flattered, 
only by proxy, in her woman. In my case, how is 
it possible that— ——' Sir Roger was proceeding in 
his harangue, when we heard the voice of one speak- 
ing very importunately, and repeating these words, 
* What, not one smile?* We followed the sound tiU 
ire came to a close thicket, on the other side of which 
we saw a young woman sitting as it were in a personat- 
ed suUenness just over a transparent fountain. Op- 
posite to her stood Mr. William, Sur Roger's master 
of the game. The knight whispered me, ^ Hist, these 
are lovers.' The huntsman looking earnestly at the 
shadoiv of the young maiden, in the stream, ' Oh thou 
idear picture, if thou couldst remain. there in the 
•absence of that feir creature whom you represent in 
the water, how willingly could I stand here satisfied 
for ever, without troubling my dear Betty herself 
with any mention of her unfortunate William, whom 
she is angry w^h ! But alas ! when she pleases to be 

gone, tliou wilt also vanish Yet let me talk to 

thee while thou dost stay. Tell my dearest Betty 
thou <lost not. more depend upoh her, .than does her 
WiUiam : her absence will make away with me as well 
as thee. If she ofSen to nemove thee ; I will jump into 
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these waves to lay hold on tbce ; herself, ber own dear 
person, I must never embrace agaiiL-^Still do yon 
bear roe without one smiie-^It b too nmeh to hen! 
— He hnd no sooner spoke these words, but' he made 
an o&tr oi throwing himself into the water: at wliieh 
Us mifitfess started up, and at the next instattf be 
jumped across the fountain, and met her in an- ef»> 
brace. She, half recovering from her fright, saidki 
the most charmn^ voice imaginable, and with .a tone 
of complaint, ' I thought how well you would drown 
yourself. No, no, you will not drown yourself fiH 
you have taken your leave of Susan Holiday/ The 
huntsman, with a tenderness that spoke Hie most 
passionate love, and with his chedc dose to her's, wliis- 
pered the softest vows of fidelity in her ear, and cried, 
^ Do not, my dear, believe a word Kate Willow h^s; 
she is spiteful, and makes stories, because she loves 
to hear me talk to herself for yonr sdie/ ^ Look 
you there,' quoth Sir Roger, ' do you see ther^, all 
mischief comes ftora confidants! But let us not inter- 
rupt them; the maid is honest and the man dai^ not 
be otherwise, for he knows I loved her fetfaer: I witt 
interpose in this matter, and hasten the weddit^, 
Kate Willow is a witty misdiievous wench m the ae^ 
bourhood, who was a beauty ; and makes me hope 
I shaU see the perverse widow in her condition. She 
was so flippatit with her »i9wers to all the honest (el* 
lows that came near her, and so veiy vain of her 
beauty^ that she has valued herself upon her chamis 
till they are ceased. She therefore now makes it her 
business to prevent other young wom^ fvaok bemg 
more discreet than she was herself: however, the 
saucy thing said the other day well euou^h^ '* Sir Ro- 
ger and I must make a match, for we are ootii despised 
by tltose we loved." The hussy has a great deal of 
power wherever she comes, and has her share of 
running. 
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* However, when I reflect upon this woman, I do 
not know whether in the main I am the worse for 
having loved her: whenever she is recalled to my im- 
agination m}' youth returns, and I feel a forgotten 
warmth iti my veins. This afHictitm in my life has 
streaked all my conduct with a soflness, of* which I 
should otherwise have been incapable. It is owing, 
perhaps, to this dear image in my heart that I am apt to 
relent, that I easily forgive, and that many desirable 
things arc grown into my teniper, which I should not 
have arrived at by better motives than the thought of 
being one day hers. I am pretty well satisfied sucli a 
passion as I have had is never well cured ; and between 
you and me^ 1 am often i^ to imagine it has had 
some whimsical efted upon my brain : for I frequently 
find, tliat in my most serious discourse I let fall some 
comical £irailiarity of speechor odd phrase that makes 
the con^pany laugh. However, I cannot but allow 
she is a most txoeitent woman. When she is in the 
country I warrant she does not run into daines, hut 
reads apon the natmre of plants: bat has a glass-hive, 
and comes into the garden out of books to see them 
wmh, and observe tlie policies of dieir commonwealth. 
She understands every thing. I would give ten ponnds 
te hesu- her orgoe with my friend Sit Andrew Freeport 
dboot trade. No, no, for all she looks so innocent 
39 k were, take «y word for it she is no fool.' 

T. 
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N° 119. TUESDAY, JULY 17, 1711. 



Urbem qwnn diemU Aonuwi, MdUme, puiam 

StuUua ego kuic wutrte aimUem 

VIKO. Eel. i. SO. 

The city men call Roriie, unskilful clown, 
I thought resembled this our humble town. 

WARTON. 

Thb first add most obvious reflections which arise in 
a man who changes the city for the country, are upoQ 
the difierent manners of tlie people whom he meets 
with in those two different scenes c^ life. By manners 
I do not mean morals, but behaviour and good-breed* 
ing, as they > shew themselves in the town and m the 
country. 

And here in the first place I must observe a veiy 
great revolution that lias happened in this - article of 
good-breeding. Several obliging deferences, condes- 
oensious, and submissions, with many outward fonns 
and ceremonies that accompany them, were first of 
all brought up among the politer part of mankind, 
who lived in courts and cities, and distinguished 
themselves from the rustio part of the species (who 
on all occasions acted bluntly and naturally) by such 
a mutual complaisance and intercourse of civilities. 
These forms of conversation by degrees multiplied 
and grew troublesome; the modish world found too 
great a constraint in them, and have therefore thrown 
most of them aside. Conversation, like the Rombh 
religion, was so encumbered with show and ceremony, 
that it stood in need of a reformation to retrench its 
superfluities and restore it to its natural good sense 
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and beauty. At pMseiit therefore aa imcoistvained 
carriage, a certain opeuness of behaviour, are the 
height of good-breeding. The fashionable world ia 
grown free and easy ; our »auien ait more loose upon 
us. Nothing is so modish as an agreeable negligeacc. 
In a word| good-^pediiig shows itself most) where to 
«n ordinary eye it appears the least. > 

If after this we lf>ok on the people of mode in the 
country, we find in theni the manners of tlie last age« 
The^ have no sooner fetched themselves up to Uie 
£ishious of the pohte worlds but the town has drop* 
ped tl^m, and are nearer to the first state of nature 
than to those refinements which formerly reigned in 
the court, and still prevailed in the country. One 
may now know a man that never coaversed in the 
"world, by his excess of good-breeding. A polite 
country esquire shall make you as many bows in half 
an hour, as would serve a courtier for a week.* There 
is in^nitely more to do about place and precedeocy m 
a meeting of justices' wives, than in an assembly of 
cMchesses. 

This rural politeness is very troublesome to a nia» 
of my temper^ who generally take the chair that ia 
ntixX me, and walk first or (as^, in the firont or in tlie 
rear, as chance directs. I have known my friend Sir 
Roger's dinner almost cold before the company could 
l^ust the ceremonial, and be prevailed upon to sit 
down; and h^ftve heartily pitited my old firieud^ when I 
h^ve seen him forced to piok and euU his guests, as 
they sat at the several parts of bis table that he mighl 
drink their healths according to tb^ir respective raws 
and qualities. Honest WiU Wimble, who I should 
have thought bad been attogether uMufeded wkh cere- 
mony, giyes me abundance of troiMe in this parti* 
cuhu** 'Though he l^as been fishing aH the mocaiagr 
he will not Ulp himself at dinner until I am served. 
When we are going out of the hallj he runs behiud 
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me ; and last night, as we Were wsdking in the fields, 
stopped short at a stile until I caimeup to it, and Uflbn 
my makin« signs to hira to get over, told me with a 
serious snule, diat sure I believed they had no maoners 
in the country. 

< There has happened another revf^ution in the point 
of good-breeding, which relates to the conversation 
among men of mode, and which I cannot but look 
upon as very extraordinary. It was certainly one of 
the first distractions of a well-bred man to express 
every thing that had the most remote appearance of 
being obscene, in modest terms and distant phrases; 
whilst the clown, who had no such delicacy of con- 
ception and expression, clothed his ideas in those 
plain homely terms that are the most obvious and na- 
tural. This kind of good-manners Vr^s perhaps car- 
ried to an excess,' so as to make conversation too stiff, 
formal, and precise : for which reason (as hypocrisy 
in one age is generally succeeded by atheism in 
another) conversation is in a great measure relapsed 
into the first extreme ; so that at present several of 
our men of the town, and paiticulariy those who 
have been polished iu France^ make use of the most 
coarse uncivilized words in our language, and utter 
themselves often in such a manner as a clown would 
blush to hear. 

This infamous piece of good-breeding, which reigns 
among the coxcombs of the town, has not yet made 
its. way into the country ; and as it is impossible for 
such an irrational way of conversation to last long 
among a people that make any profession of religion, 
or show of modesty, if the country gentlemen get 
into it, they will cer^dnly fie left in the lurch. Their 
good-breeding will come too late to them, and they 
will be thought a parcel of lewd clowns, while they 
fiincy themsdves talking together like men of wit and 
pleasure. 
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* As the two points of good-breeding, which I have 
hitherto insisted upon, regard behaviour and conver* 
sation, there is a third which turns upon drcs^. In 
this too the country are very much behind-hand. The 
rural beaus are not yet got out of the fashion that 
took place at the time of the revolution, but ride 
about the country in red coats and laced hats, while 
the women in many parts are still trying to outvie one 
another in the height of Hheir h^ad-dresses. 

• But a fi'iend of mine, who is now upon the western 
drcuit, having promised to give me an account of the 
several modes and fashions that prevail in the diflerent 
parts of the nation through which he passes, I shall 
defer the enlarging upon this last topic till I have re- 
ceived a letter from him, which I expect every post. 

L. 
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— Equidem credo, quia sit divimtus ilUs 



Ingemum 

VIRG. Oeorg. i. 415. 

— I deem their breasts inspired 
With a divine sagacity. 

My friend Sir Roger is very often merry with me 
upon my passing so much of my time among bis 
poultry. He has caught me twice or thrice lodkbg 
after a bird's nest, and several times sitting an hour 
or two together near a hen and chickens. He telk 
me he believes I am personally acquainted* with every 
fowl about his house ; calls such a particular cock my 
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&voarite; and frequently comphins thai Im ddcks 
and geese have more of my company than hiraaelf* 

I must confess I am infinitely delighted with liiOK 
q[)eculatians of nature which are to be n»de in a 
country-life ; and as my reading has very HHicfa lain 
among books of natnral history, I cannot forbear 
recollecting upon this occasion tiie seyerai renmkt 
which I have met with. in authors, and co n aparing 
them with what fidls under Ay own obserratioii : the 
arguments for Providence drawn from the natoral 
history of animals being in my <»pinion demcMBtia* 
tive. 

The make of every kind of ammal b different from 
that of every other kind ; and yet there is not the 
least turn in the muscles or twist in the fibres of any 
one, which does not render them more proper for 
that particular animal's way of life than any other cast 
or texture of them would have been. 

The most violent appetites in all creatures are lust 
and hunger. The first is a perpetual call upon them 
to propagate their kind ; the latter to preserve them- 
selves. 

It is astonishing to consider the different degrees 
of care that descend from the parent to the young, 
so far as b absolutely necessary for the leaving a 
posterity. Some creatures cast their eggs as chsmce 
directs them, and think of them po farther; as insects 
and several kincb of fkh. Othei;s, of a nicer frame, 
find out proper beds to deposit them in, and there 
leave them ; as the serpent, the crocodile, and ostricb : 
others katdi their eggs and tiend the birth, until it is 
able to shift for itseff. 

What can we caU the principle whidi directs every 
ditferent kind of bisd to dbserve a particular pkm 
in the structure of its nest, and direets aU the same 
^lecies to work after the same model? It cannot be 
imitation; for though you hatch a erow under a 
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hen, and never let it see any of the works of its 
own kind, the nest it makes shall be the same, to the 
laying of a stick, with all the other nests of the same 
species. It cannot be reason; for were animals en- 
dued with it to as great a degree as man, then- build- 
i|igs would be as diflSerent as ours, according to the 
different cooveniencies that they would propose to 
themselves. . 

Is it not remarkable that the same temper of wea- 
ther, which raises this genial warmth in animals, should 
cover the trees with leaves, and the fields wiUi grass, 
for their security and concealment, and produce such 
infioite swarms of insects for the support and suste- 
nance of tlieir respective broods? 

Is it not wonderful that the love of the parent 
should be so violent while it lasts, and that it should 
last no longer than b necessary for the preservation ot 
the young ? 

Tlie violence of this natural love is exemplified by 
a very barbarous experiment; which I shall quote 
at len|^, as I find it in an excellent author, and 
hope my readers will pardon the mentioning such 
an instance of cruelty, because there is nothing can 
so effectually show the strength of that principle in 
animals of which I am here speaking. ' *A person 
who was well skilled in dissections opened a bitch, 
and as she lay in the most exquisite tortures, offered 
her one of her young puppies, which she imme- 
diately fell a licking ; and for the time seemed in- 
sensible of her own pain. On the removal, she 
kept her eye fixed on it, and began a wailing sort of 
cry, which seemed rather to proceed from the loss 
of her young one, Uian the sense of her own tor- 
ments.' 

. But notwithstanding this naturd love in brute» 
is much more violent and intense than in rational 
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creatures^ Providence has taken care that it should 
be no longer trottfoleaonie to the parent than k is 
uaeful to tibe young; for so soon as the wants of the 
latter cease, the mother withdraws her foadness, 
and leaves them to provide for themselves ; and what 
is a very remaritable eiicumstance in this part of m- 
stinct, we find that the love of the parent anay he 
lengthened out beyond its usual time, if the preserva- 
tion of the species re^|itires it : as we may see in birds 
that drive away their young as soon as ttiey are ahk 
to get their hvelihood, but continue to feed them H 
they are tied to the nest, or confined within a cage, 
or by any other means appear to be out of a coiidi* 
tion of supplying their own necessities* 

This natural love is not observed in animals to 
ascend from the voong to the pareirt, which is not 
at all necesKury tor the cootinnanee of the species: 
nor indeed in reasonable creatures does it rise io 
any proportion, as it spreads itself downward; for 
in all iamily alfectioq, we Had {UFotection granted 
and favours bestowed, are greater motives to love 
mid tenderness, than safety, benefits, or life received. 

One would wonder to hear sceptical men disputing 
for the reason of animab, and tellmg us it is only our 
pride and prqjudioes that will not allow them the use 
of that fiieulty* 

Reason shews itself in all oeeunrences of life ; where* 
as the brute makes no discovery of sudi a talent, 
but in what immediately regards his own preserva- 
tion or the .continuance of his species* Animals in 
their generation are wiser than the sons of menj 
but their wisdom is ccMifined to a few particulars, 
and lies in a very narrow compass. Take a brute oot 
of his instinct, and you find him wholly deprived of 
understanding. To use an instance that cones oAeo 
under observation : 
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Wkh whftt caution does the lien provide herself 
a ne^ in phices uufrequented, and free from noise 
and disfarbance! when;she has laid her eggs iii such 
a mamier tliat she can cover theni, what care does 
she take in turning them irequently, that all parts 
may partake of tiie vital warmth! when she leaves 
tliem, to provide for her necessary sustenance, how 
punctfifilly does she return before they have time to 
cool, and become incapable of producing an animal ! 
In the summer you see her giving herself greater 
freedoms^ and quitting her care for above two hours 
together; but in winter, when the rigour of the 
Sbason would chill the principles of lite, and destroy 
the young one, she grows more assiduous in her 
attendance, and stays away but half the time. When 
the birth Approaches, with how much nicety aud at- 
tention does she help the cliick to break its prison I 
not to take notice of her covering it from the injuries 
of- the weather, providing it proper nourishment, 
'and teaching it to help itself, uor tOv mention her 
forsaking the nest, if after the usual time of reckon* 
ing the young ^ne does not roalie its appearance. A 
chymical operation could not be followed with greater 
art or diligence, than is seen in the hatching of a 
chick ; though there are many other birds tliat shew 
an intihitely greater sagacity in all the forementioned 
particulars. 

. But at the same time the hen, that has all this 
seeming ingenuity (which is indeed absolutely ne- 
cessary' for the propagation of the species,) consi- 
dered, in other respects, is without the least glimmer- 
iiig of thought or common sense. She mistakes a 
'piece of chalk for an egg, and sits upon it in the 
^ame manner.' She is insensible of any increase or 
diminution in the number of those, she ' lays. She 
does not distinguish between her own and' tliose of 
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anotlier species ; and when the birth appears of never 
so difTerent a bird, will cher'ish it for her own. In all 
these circumstances which do not carry an immediate 
regard to the subsistence of herself or her species, she 
is a very idiot. 

There is not, in my ojMnion, any thing more myste^ 
rious in nature than this instinct in animab, which thus 
rises above reason, andfails infinitely short of it. It 
cannot be accounted for by any properties in matter, 
and at the same time works after so odd a manner, 
that one cannot think it tlie faculty of an intelle<;tual 
being. For my own part, I look upon it ais upon the 
principle of gravitation in bodies, which is. not to' be 
explained by any known qualities inherent in the 
bodies themselves, nor from the laws of raeqhanisin, 
but, according to the l)est notions of the greatest 
philosophers, is ah immediate impression ft-om the 
first mover, and the divine energy acting in the crea- 
tures. . L. 



N° 121. THURSDAY^ JULY 19, 1711. 



— Jwis omnia plena, 

viRG. Ecl.iii.eo. 

* • * ♦ 
^ All things are full of Jove. . 



As I was walking tliis morning in the greslf yard 
that belongs to my friend's country-house, I was 
Wonderfully pleased to see the ditierent woiltngs 
of instinct in a hen followed by a brood of chicks. 
The young upon the sight of a pond, immediately 
ran mto it; while the step-mother^ vidth all Iiiiagiur 
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able anxiety^ hovered about the borders of jt, to call 
them out of an element that, appeared to her so dan- 
gerous and destructive. As the d liferent principle 
which acted in these diiil'erent animals cannot be termed 
reason, so when we call it instinct, we mean something 
ue have no knowledge of. To me, as I hinted in my 
last (laper, it seems the immediate direction of Provi- 
dence, and such an operation of jthe supreme Being, as 
that which detennmes all the portions of matter to 
their proper centres. A modern philosopher, quoted 
by Monsieur Bayle in his learned dissertation on the 
Souls of Brutes, delivers the same opinion, though ia 
a bolder form of words, where he says, Deus est anima 
brutorum, * God himself is the soul of brutes/ Who 
can tell what to call that seeming sagacity in animals^ 
which directs them to such food as is proper for them» 
and makes them naturally avoid whatever is noxioi|s or 
unwholesome ? Tully has observed, that a lamb no 
sooner falls from its mother, but Immediately and of 
its own accord it applies itself to the teat. Dampier, 
in his Travels, tells us, that when seamen are thrown 
upon any of the unknown coasts of America, they 
never venture upon the fruit of any tree, how temptihg 
soever it may appear, unless they obtorve tlmt it is 
marked with the peeking of birds; but fall on without 
any fear or apprehension where tlie bhrds have been 
before them. , 

But notwithstanding animals have nothing like tlie 
use of reason, we find in them all the lower parts of 
our nature, the passions and senses, in tlieir greatest 
strength and perfection. And here it is worth ojur 
observation, that all beasts and birds of prey are won- 
derfully subject to anger, malice, revenge, and ail the 
other violent passions that may animate them ui search 
of their proper food ; as those that. are incapable of 
defending themselves, or annoying others, or ^iiose 
"^fety lies chiefly in their flight, are suspicious, fearful, 
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and apprdiensive of every thmf Aey see or hear; 
whilst others, that are of assistance and use to man, 
have their natures softened with something mild and 
tractable, and by that means are qualified for a domes- 
tic hie. In this case the passions generally correspond 
with the make of the body. We do not find tfie fiiiy 
of a lion in so weak and defenceless an animal as a 
lamb; nor the meekness of a lamb in a creature so 
armed for battle and assault as the lH>n. In the same 
manner, we tind that particular animals have a more or 
less exquisite sharpness and sagacity in those particular 
senses which' most turn to their advantage, and in which 
their safety and weli&re is the most concerned. 
' Nor must we here omit that great variety of arms 
with which nature has differently fortified the bodies 
of several kind of animals, such as claws, hoofs, horns, 
teeth, and tusks, a tail, a sting, a trunk, or a proboscis. 
It is likewise observed by naturalists, that it must be 
some hidden principle, distinct from what we call rea- 
son, winch instructs animals in tlie use of these their 
arms, and teaches them to manage them to the best 
advantage ; because they naturally defend themselves 
with that part in which their strength lies, before the 
weapon be formed in it ; as is remarkable in lambs, 
which, though they are bred within doors, and never 
saw the actions of theur own species, push at those who 
approach them with their foreheads, before the first 
budding of a horn appears. 

I shall add to these general observations an instance, 
which Mr. Locke has given us, of Providaice even in 
the imperfections of a creature which seems the mean- 
est and the most des^cable in the whole animal worid. 
'We may,' says he, * firom the make of an oyster, or 
cockle, conclude, that b has not so many nor so quick 
senses as a man, or several other animals r nor if it had, 
would it, in that state and incapacity of transferring 
itself from one place to another^ be bettered by them. 
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What good woald sight and hearing do to a creatorey 
tliat cannot move itself to or from the object, wherein 
at a distance it perceives good or evil? and would not 
quickness of sensation be an inconvenience to an animal 
that must be still where chance has once placed it, and 
there receive the afflux of colder or warmer, dean or 
foul water, as it happens to come to it?' 

I shall add to this instance out of Mr. Locke ano- 
ther out of the learned Dr. More, who cites it from 
Cardan, in relation to anotlier animal which Proyidepce 
has left defective, but at t lie same time has shown iU 
wisdom in the formation of that organ in which it seems 
chiefly to have failed. * What is more obvious and 
ordinary than a mole ? and yet what more palpable 
argument of Providence tWi she ? the members of her 
body are so exactly fitted to her nature and manner 
of life : for her dwelling being under ground where 
nothing is to be seen, nature has so obscurely fitted 
her with eyes, that naturalists can scarce agree whether 
she have any sight at all, or no. But for amends, 
what she is capable of for her defence and warning of 
danger, she has very eminently conferred upon her ; 
for she is exceeding quick of hearing. And then her 
short tail and short legs, but broad fore-feet armed 
with sharp claws; we see by the eveilt to what purpose 
thev are, she so swiftly working herself under grounfi, 
and making her way so fast in the earth as tt^y that 
behold ijt cannot but admire it. Her legs therefore 
are short, that she need dig no more than will serve 
the mere tlncknei^ of her body ; and her fore-feet are 
broad, that she may scoop away much earth at a time ; 
and little or no tail she has, because she courses it not 
on tlie ground, like the rat or mouse, of whose kindred 
she is ; but lives under tlie earth, and is tain to dig 
herself a dwelling there. And she making her way 
through 90 thick an element^ which will not yield 
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easily as the air or the water, it had been dangerous 
to liave drawn so long a train behind her ; for her 
enemy might fall upon her rear, and fetch her out, 
before she had completed or got full possession of her 
works/ 

I cannot forbear mentioning Mr. Boyle's reraaii 
upon this last creature, who I remember somewhere 
in his works observes, that though the mole be not 
totally blind (as it is commonly thought) she has not 
sight enough to distinguish particular objects. Her 
eye is said to have but one humour in it, which is sup- 
posed to give her the idea of liglit, but of nothing else, 
and is so formed that this idea is probably psdnful to 
the animal. Whenever she comes up into broad day 
she might be in danger of beuig taken, unless she were 
thus affected by a light striking upon her eye, and im- 
mediately warning her to bury herself in her proper 
element. More sight would be useless to her, as none 
at all might be fatal. 

I have only instanced such animals as seem the most 
imperfect works of nature; and if Providence shews 
itself even in the blemishes of these creatures, how 
much more does it discover itself in the several endow- 
ments which it has variously bestowed upon such 
creatures as are more or less finished and completed 
in their several faculties, accordmg to the condition of 
life in which they are posted. 

I could wish our Royal Society would compile a 
body of natural history, the best that could lie gathered 
together from books and observations. If the several 
writers mnong them took each his particular species, 
and gave us a distinct account of its original, birth 
and education ; its policies, hostilities^ and alliances, 
with the frame and texture of its inward and outward 
parts, and partkularly those that distinguish it from 
all other anunals, with their peculiar aptitudes for the 
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state of being in which Providence has placed them, it 
would be one of the best services their studies could 
do mankind, and not a little redound to the glory of 
the all-wi6e Contriver. 

It is true, such a natural history, after all the dis- 
quisitions of the learned, would be infinitely short 
and defective. Seas and deserts hide millions of ani- 
mals from our observation. Innumerable artifices 
and stratagems are acted in the ' howling wilderness' 
and in the ' great deep,* that can never pome to our 
knowledge. Besides that there are infinitely more 
species of creatures which are not to be seen without* 
nor indeed with the help of the finest glasses, than of 
such as are bulky enough for the naked eye to iak^ 
hold of. However, from the consideration of such 
animals as lie within the compass of our knowledge,, 
we might easily form a conclusion of the rest, that 
the same variety of wisdom and goodness runs through 
the whole creation, and puts every creature in a coUf* 
ditioB to provide fox its safety and subsistence in its 
proper station. 

TuUy has given us an admirable sketch of natural 
history, in bis second book concerning the Ns^ture of 
the Gods ; and that in a stile so raised by metaphors 
and descriptioQS, thaj( it liils the subject above raiUery 
and ridicule, which frequently fall on such nice obser- 
vations when they pass tbrougU the hands of an orcU- 
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Comes Jucundus in via pro vehkulo est. 

PUBL. Syr. Prac. 

An agreeable companion npon the road is as good as a coach. 

A MAN*s first care should be to avoid the reproaches 
of his own heart; his next, to escape the censures of 
the worid. If the last interferes with the former, it 
ought to be entirely neglected ; but otherwise there 
cannot be a greater satisfaction to an honest mind, 
than to see those approbations which it gives itself 
seconded by the applauses of the public. A man is 
more sure of his conduct, when the verdict which he 
passes npon his own behaviour is thus warranted and 
confirmed by the opinion of all that knowliim. 

My worthy iriend Sir Roger is one of those who is 
ilot only at peace within himself, but beloved and es- 
teemed by all about him. He receives a suitable tri- 
bute for his universal benevolence to mankind^ in the 
returns of affection and good-will, which are paid him 
by every one that lives within his neighbourhood. I 
lately met with two or three odd instances of that 
general respect which b shewn to the good old knight. 
He would needs carry Will Wimble and myself with 
him to the country assizes. As we were upon the road 
Will Wimble joined a couple of plain men who rid be- 
fore us, and conversed with Inem for some time; 
during which my friend Sir Roger acquainted me with 
their characters. 

' The first of diem/ says he, ' that has a spaniel by 
his side, is a yeoman of about an hundred pounds a 
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Vear, an honest man. He is just within the game-act, 
and qualified to kill an hare or a pheasant. He 
knocks down a dinner with his gun twice or thrice a 
week ; and by that means lives much cheaper than 
those who have not so good an estate as himself. He 
would be a good neighbour if he did not destroy so 
many partridges. In short, he is a very sensible man ; 
shoots flying ; and has been several times foreman of 
the petty-jury. 

* The other that rides along with him is Tom 
Touchy, a fellow famous for " taking the law" of every . 
body. ' There is not one in the town where he Uves 
that he has not sued at a quarter sessions. The rogue 
had once the impudence to go to law with the Widow. 
His head is full of costs, damages, and ejectments. 
He plagued a couple of honest gentlemen so long for 
a trespass in breaking one of his hedges, till he was 
forced to sell the ground it inclosed to defray the 
charges of the prosecution : his father left him Ibur- 
score poinds a year; but he has cast and been cast so 
often, that he is not now worth thirty. I suppose he 
is going upon the old business of the willow-tree.' 

As §ir Roger was giving me this account of Tom 
Touchy, Will Wimble and hb two companions stop- 
ped short till we came up to them. Af^er having paid 
their respects to Sir Roger, Will told him that Mr. 
Touchy and he must appeal to him upon a dispute 
that arose between them. Will it seem» had been giv- 
ing his fellow-traveller an account of his angling one 
day in such a hole: when Tom Touchy, instead of 
hearing out his story, told him that Mr. Such a One, if 
he pleased, might * take the law of him' for fishing in 
that part of the river. My friend Sir Roger heard 
them both, upon a round trot; and after having paus- 
ed some time told them with the air of a man who 
would not give hisjudgment rashly, that ^ much might 
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be 3aid (m both skies/ They were neither of them dis- 
satisiied with the knight's determination, because ne- 
ther of them found himself in the wrong by it. Upon 
which we made the best of our way to die assizes. 

The court was sat before Sir Roger came ; but not* 
withstanding all the justices had taken their fdaces 
upon the boich, they made room for the old kn^t at 
fue head of them ; who for hb reputation in the coun* 
try took occasion to whisper in the judge's ear, that be 
was glad his lordship had met with so much good wea- 
ther in bis circuit. I was-listeniiig to the proceeding 
of the court with much attenti<«, and infinitely pleas- 
ed with that great appearance of solemnity which so 
properly accompanies such a public administration of 
our laws; when, after about an hour's sitting, I ob- 
served, to my great surprize, in the midst of a trial, 
that my friend Sir Roger was getting up to speak. I 
was in some pain for him, until I found he bad acquit- 
ted himself of ^o or three sentences, with a loc^ o( 
much business and great intrepidity. 

Upon his iirst rismg the court was hushed^ and a 
general whisper ran among the country people, that 
%ii Roger ' was up.' The speech be made was so littk 
to U|e purpose, that I shall not trouble my readen 
with an account of it; and I believe was not so much, 
designed by the knight himself to inform the court, as 
to give hixn a figure m«my eye, and keep up bia cmlit 
in the country, 

I was highly <)elighted, when the court rose, to see 
the geutiemen of the coimtiy eathering about my old 
friend, aiid striviug who should compliment him xoost ; 
at the same time 0iat the ordinary people ^^ed upon 
bim at a distance, not a litde admiring bis courage^ 
that was npt afraid to speak to the jiidge. 

In our, re|:um home we met with, a very odd acci^ 
<^t^ yirbi<^ I <;«»AQt £)rliesur retat^g^ becau^ it 
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sliews how desirous all who know Sir Roger are of giv- 
ing him marks of their este^id. When we were arriv- 
ed upon the verge of his estate, we stopped at a little 
iim to rest ourselves and our horses. The man of the 
house had it seems been formerly a servant in the 
knight's family; and to do honour to his old master, 
had some time since, unknown to Sir Roger, put him 
up in a sign-post before the door ; so that the knight's 
head had hung out upon the road about a week before 
he himself knew any thins of the matter. As soon as 
Sir Roger was acquainted with it, finding that his ser- 
vant's indiscretion proceeded wholly from affection 
and <^ood-will, he only told him that he had made him 
too high a compliment; and when the fellpw seemed 
to think that could hardly be, added with a more de- 
cisive look, that it was too great an honour for any man 
under a duke ; but told him at the same time, that it 
might be altered with a very few touches, and that he 
himself would be at the cliarge of it. Accordingly 
they got a painter by the knight's directions to add a 
pair of whiskers to the face, and by a little aggravation 
of the features to change it into the Saracen's Head. I 
should not have known this story, had not the inn- 
keeper, upon Sir Roger's alighting, told him in my 
bearing, that his honour's head vrds brought back last 
night with the alterations that he had ordered to be 
made in it. Upon this my friend, widi his usual clieer- 
fulness, related the particulars above mentioned, and 
ordered the head to be brought into the room. I 
could not forbear discovering greater expressions of 
mirth than ordinary upon the appearance of this mon- 
strous face, under which, notwithstanding it was made 
to frown and stare in a most extraordinary manner, I 
could still discover a distant resemblance of my old 
friend. Sir Roger, upon seeing me laugh, desired me 
to tell him truly if I thought it possible for people to 
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know him in that dissuise, I at first kept my usual si- 
lence; but upon the Knight's conjuring me to teU him 
whether it was not still more like himself than a San- 
ceuy I composed my countenance in the best manner I 
could, and repliied, that * much might be said on both 
sides/ 

These several adventures, with the knight's be- 
haviour ui them, gave me as pleasant a day as ever I 
met with in any of my travels. L. 
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Doctrina sed vim promovet insitoMf 
Rectique cuUus pectora roborant: 

Vtcunque defecere mores, 

Dedet^rant bene naia €uhp<D, 

HOR. 4 Od. iv. 3.3. 

Yet the best blood by learning is refin'd, 
Andvirtne arms the solid mind ; 
Whilst vice will stain the noblest race* 
And the paternal stamp cilkce. 

OLDIS WORTH. 

As \ was yesterday taking the air with my fneod Sir 
Roger, we were met by a fresh-coioured ruddy young 
man who rid by us full speed, with a couple of servants 
behind him. Upon my inquiry who he was. Sir Ro- 
ger told me that he was a youqg gentleman of a con- 
f iderable estate, who had been educated by a tender 
modier that lived not many miles from the place where 
we were. She is a very good lady, says my friend, but 
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took 9o much care of her son's health, that she has made 

him good for nothing. 3he quickly found that read-* 

iug was bad for his eyes, and that writing made his 

head ache. He was let loose among the woods as 

soon as he was able to ride on horseback, or to carry 

a gun upon his shoulder. To be brief, I found, by mv 

friend's account of him, that he had got a great stock 

of health, but nothing else ; and that if it were a man's 

business only to live, there would not be a more ac* 

complished young iellow in the whole country. 

The truth of it i% since my residing in these parts I 
have se^ and heard innumerable instances of young 
heirs and elder brothers who, either from their own re* 
flectipg upon the estates they are born to, and there- 
fore thinking all other aceomplishments unncessary, or 
from hearing these notions frequently inculcated to 
them by the flattery of their servants and domestics, 
or from the same foolish thought prevailing in those 
who have the care of their education, are of no man-> 
ner of use but to keep up their families, and transmit 
their lands and houses in a line to posterity. 

This makes me often think on a story I have heard 
of two friends, which I shall give my reader at large, 
under feigned names. The moral of it may, I 
hope, be useful, though there are some circumstances 
which make it rather appear like a novel, ^an a true 
story. • 

Eudoxus and Leontine began the world with small 
estates. They were both of them men of good 
sense and great virtue. They prosecuted dieir stu- 
dies together in their earlier years, and entered into 
such a friendship as lasted to the end of their lives. 
Eudoxus, at liis first setting out ui the world, threw 
himself into a court, where by his natural endow- 
ments and his acquired abilities he made his way 
&om one post to another, until -at length he had 
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raised a very bonsicjerable ^fortnue. Leoutine od 
the contrary sousht all opportuuities of improving 
his mind by study, conversation, and travel. He 
was not only acquainted with all the sciences, but 
with the most eminent profe^ors of them throughout 
Europe. He knew perfectly well the interests of 
its princes, with the customs and fai^hions of their 
courts, and could scarce meet with tlie name of an 
extraordmary person in the gazette whom he had 
not either talked to or seen. In short, he had so 
well mixt and digested his knowledge of men aud 
bookS) that he made one of the most accomplished 
persons of his age. During the whole course of his 
studies and. travels he kept up a punctual corre- 
spondence with Eudoxus, who often made himself 
acceptable to the principal men about court by the 
intelligence which he received from Leontine. When 
they were botli turned of forty (an age in whicli, 
according to Mr. Cowley, ' there is no dallying 
with Ufe,') they determined, pursuant to the resolu- 
tion theyjbad taken in the^ beginning of their live^, 
to retire, and pass th^ remainder of their days in 
the country. In order to tins, they both of them 
married much about the same time. Leontine. 
with his own and wifes fortune, bought a funu 
of three hundred a year, which lay within the neigli- 
bourhood of his friend Eudoxus, who hud purchased 
an estate of as .many thousands. They were botb 
of them fathers about the same time, Eudoxus hav- 
ing a son bom to him, and Leontine a daughter; 
but to the unspeakable grief of the latter, his young 
wife (ii\^whom all his happiness was wrapt up) died 
in a few days after the birth of her daughter. His 
affliction would have been insupportable, had not 
he been comforted by the daily visits and conversa- 
tions of his friend. As they were one day talking 
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tog^her with their usual intimac}', Jjeoiitiiie, cotk- 
aidenng how inqapable he was of giving his dauEb- 
ter «i proper educatioa m his own hoiise, and £u- 
doiuis reflecting on the ordinary behaiviour of a sou 
who lipows himself to be the heir of « great estate 
they tilth agreed upon an exchange of chikhen, 
namely, that tthe toy should be hr^d up with L^Mfc* 
tine as his sou» and that the girl shpuld live with Ei^ 
([loxus as his daughter, until thev were eadi-of theia 
arrived at veais of discretion. The wife of Eudoxus* 
knowing that her eon could not be so advantageously 
brought up as under the care of Leontine, and con- 
sidefiiig at the saiae tine that he would be perpetuallj^ 
under her own eye, was by degrees prevailed upoi^ 
to fall in with the project. She therdbrt took Leo- 
nilla, for that was the name of the girl» and edu< 
cated her as her own daughter. The two friends 
on each side had wrought themselves to such an 
habitual tenderness for £e children who were under 
their direction, that each of them had the real p^ioa 
of a &thert where the title was but imaginary. 
Florio, the name of the youns heir that lived with 
Leontb^ though he had all the duty and affectipQ 
ima^iable^ for his supposed parent^ was taught to 
rejoice at the sight of Eudoxus, who visited his 
ifriend very frequently, and was dictated by his na- 
tural affection, as well as by the rules of prudence^ 
to make himself esteemed and beloved by iPlorio* 
The bo^ was now old enough to know his si^pftoi^ed &r 
ther's circumstances, ai^d tlmt therefore he was to make 
his wa^^ in the world by his own industry. This con-^ 
sideration grew stronger in him evei^da^, andprftr 
duced so good fm eflect, that he apphed himself with 
more than orduiary attention to tne pursuit of everjr 
thin^ which Leontine recommended to him. Hu 
natural abiUties, wbieh were very good« as^t^ by 
VOL. Vii. G G 
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the directions of so excellent a coumeilor, enabkd 
him to make a quicker progress than ordinary tbrough 
all the parts of his education. Before he was twentj 
years of age, having finished 'his studies and t%£atdaes 
with great applalis^, he was removed from J^fcnni- 
versity to th^ inns of court, where there are ^MP'few 
that make themselves considerable proficients m the 
studies of the place, who know they shall arrive at 
/^eat estates without tliem.' This was not Floijo's 
case ; he found that three hundred a year was but a 
poor estate for Leontine and himself to live upon, so 
that he studied without intermission till he gained a 
teiy good iiisight into the coifetitution and laws of his 
country. 

I should have told my reader, that whilst -Floiib 
lived at tiie house of liis foster-fkther, he was alwa}i 
an acceptable gdestin tbefaunlyof Eudoxus, where 
he became acquainted with Leonilla from her infancy. 
His acquaintance with her by degrees grew into love, 
which in a mmd trained up m iJl the sentinients of 
honour and virtue became a very uneasy passion. He 
despaired of gaining an heiress of sO great a foitnoe, 
and would rather have died than attempted it by any 
Indirect methods. Leonilla, who was a woman of 
the greatest beauty joined with the greatest modesty, 
entertained at the' same time a secret passioli for 
Florio, but conducted herself with so much prudence 
that she never . gave him the least intimirtHMi ef it 
Ftorio was now engaged m all those arts and improve- 
ments that are proper to raise a man's privatefortone, 
and give him a figure in his country, but seciellf tor> 
mented with that passion which bums ^^itb the greatest 
fbry in a virtuous and noble heart, when he reeeived 
a sudden summons from Leontine to repair to him 
In the country the next day : for it seems Eudoxus 
war so fiHed with the report of his son's repatation. 
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that he could no longer withhold taaking himself 
known to him. The morning after his arrival at the 
bouse of his supposed father, Leontine told him 
that Eudoxus had something of great importance to 
communicate to him ; upon wliich the good man em- 
braced him, and wept. Florio was no sooner arrived 
at the great house that stood in his neighbourhood, 
but Eudoxus took him by the hand, alte^ the first 
salutes were over, and conducted him into his closet. 
He there opened to him the whole secret of his pa- 
I'entage and education, concluding after this manner : 
^ I have no other way left of acknowledging my grati* 
tude to Leontine, than by man:ying yqiu to his daugh- 
ter. He shall not lose the pleasure of being your 
iati^r by tlie discovery I have made to you. LeoniUa 
too sb^l be still iqy daughter ; her filial piety, though 
misplaoed, has been so exemplary that it deserves 
the greatest reward I can confer upon it. You shall 
have tlie pleasure of seeing a great estate fall to you, 
which you would have lost the relish of had you 
known yourself bom to it« Continue only to de* 
.serve it m the same manner you did before you were 
•possessed of it. I have left your mother in .the 
.next room. Her heart yearns towards you. She is 
making the same discoveries to Leonilla wliich I have 
made to yourself.' Florio was so overwhehned with 
this profusion of happiness, that he was not able 
to make a reply, but threw himself down at his fa- 
ther's feet, and amidst a flood of tears, kissed and 
embraced hb knees, asking his blessing, and express- 
ing in dumb show those sentiments of love, duty, 
aixl gratitttde that were, too big for utterance.. To 
coadttde, the happy pair were married, and half £u- 
doxus's estate settled upon them. Leontine and £ur 
.doxus passed the remainder of their lives together; 
and received in the dutiful and affectionate behaviour 
of Florio and Leouilla the jpst recompence, as well 
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89 the ittttiird .dfects of that care Winch they had 
b<irtowed upaa ihem m their education. L. 
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A great bodk i§ a great crfl. 

A JiAV who pablishes his works io a volfraie, has an 
infinite advantage over one who communicates hb 
writings to the world in loose tracts and single pieces. 
HVe do not expect to meet with any thhig in a bull^ 
volume, till after some heavy preamble, and several 
words of course, to prepare the reader for what 
"foHows* Nay, authors have establislied it as a kind 
of rule, that a man ought to be dull sometimes ; as 
the most severe reader makes allowances for many 
rests and nodding-places in a voluminous writer. 
tThis gave occasion to the famous Greek proverb which 
I have diosen fof^my motto, that/ a great book is a 
^great evil/ 

On the contrary, those who publish tlieir thoughts 
Jn distinct sheets, and as it were by (neee^meal, have 
none of these advantages. We must immediafehr 
^11 bto our su1:)]ect, and treat every part of it in a 
fively manner^ or our papers are thrown by as dtiti 
and insipid. Our matter must lie close together, and 
either be wholly new in itself, or in the turn it re- 
ceives from our cTcpressions. .Were the books of 
our best jrathors thus to be retailed to the puUic; 
fitnd every pi^ siAmitted to the taste of forty or fiHy 
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^houssad readers, I am afraid we ahoidd complain 
of many flat expressions, trivial observations, beaten 
topics, and common thoughts, which go off very well 
in the lump. At the same time, notwithstaudins 
some papers may be made up of broken hints and 
irregular sketches, it is often expected that every 
sheet should be a kind of treatise, and make out in 
thought what it wants in bulk : that a point of humour 
should be worked up in all its parts ; and a subject 
touched upKNi in its most essential articles, without 
tlie repetitions, tautologies, and enlargements, that 
are indulged Uk loncer labours. The orainary writers 
of morality prescrme to their readers after the Ga- 
lenic way; their medicines are made up in large 
quantitiep. An essay-*writer must practise m the chy- 
niical method, and give the virtue of a full draught m 
a few drops. Were all books reduced thus to their 
quintessence, many a bulky author would make his 
appearance in a pennyrpaper. There would be scarce 
such a thing in nature as a folio; the works of an age 
would be contamed on a few shelves ; not to men- 
tion millions of volumes that would be utterly anni^ 
bilated. 

I cannot think that the difficulty of furnishing out 
separate papers of this nature, has hindered authors 
fVom communicating their thoughts to the world after 
4uch a, manner : though I must confess 1 am amazed • 
that tiie press should be only made use of in this vrzy 
by news- writers, and the zealots of parties; as if it 
.were not more advantageous to mankipd, to be in- 
structed in wisdom and vurtue, tlian in politics ; and 
to 1^ made good fiUhen^ husbands, and sons, than 
coimsellors and statesmen. Had the philosophers and 
great men of antiquit^r,^ who toiA so much pains in 
order to instruct mankind, and leave tlie world wiser 
and better than they foimd it; had they, I say, been 

c c 2 
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possessed of tlie srrt of printing, there is no <}iiesfioo 
but tliev would have made such an advantage of it, 
In dealing out their fectures to the public. Our com- 
mon prints* would be of grdit use were they thns 
talculated to diffuse good sense through the bulk of 
a people, to clear up their understandings, animate 
their mindi with virtue, dissipate the sorrows of a 
heavy heart, or unbend the mind from its more severe 
employments with innocent amusements. When know- 
ledge instead of being bound up iA books and kept 
in ubraries and retirements, is Ibus obtruded upoa 
the public ; when it is canvassed in every assembly 
and exposed upon every table, I cannot forbear re- 
i^ecting upon tliat passage in the Proverbs: * Wisdom 
crieth without, she uttereth her voice in the streets; 
she crieth in the chief place of concourse, in the 
openings of the gates. In the city she- utterefh her 
words, saying. How long ye simple ones wiU ye -love 
simplicity ? And the scomers delight in their scorniikg? 
Arid fools bate knowledge?' 

The many letters which come to me from penons 
of the best sense in both seses, (for I may prtmounce 
their characters from their way of writing) do not a 
little encourage me in the prosecution of this my 
undertaking: besides that my bookseltet' tells me, 
^he liemand for these my papers increases <laily. It 
» at bis instance that I shall continue my rural specula- 
tions to the end of this month; several having made 
up separate sets of them, as they have done bdbre <tf 
those relating to wit, to operas, to points of morality, 
ursubjects of humonn 

I am not at' all mortified, when sometimes^ I see 
my woiks thrown aside by men of no taste nor leam* 
ing. There is a kind of heaviness and ignwance 

♦ Xe^vs-papers.. 
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that hangs upon tke mtnds of ordinary men, wliicli 
is too thick for knowledge to break through. Their 
souls are not to be enliglitened. 



I N9X aira cav^ eireumcokit umM. ■ 

VIRO. '^n. it SCO. 

Black night enwraps them in Tier gloomy shade. 

To these I must apply the fable of the mole, that 
after ha¥ing consuhed many oculists for the bettering 
of \m siglit, was at la^t provided with a good pair 
of spectacles; but upon hb endeavouring to make 
use of them, his mother told him very prudently, 
' That spectacles, though tliey might help the eye of 
a man, could be of no use to a mole.' It is not there- 
fore for the benefit of moles that I publbh these my 
daily essays. 

But besides such as are moles through ignorance, 

tliere are others who are moles through envy. As it 

is said in the Latin proverb, ' That one man is a wolf 

to another;' so, generally speaking, one author is a 

mole to another. It is impossible for them to discover 

beauties in otie another's works ; they have eyes only 

for spots and blenushes: they can indeed see the liglU, 

as it is said of the animals which are their name-sakes, 

but the idea of it is painful to them ; they immediately 

shut their eyes upon it, and withdraw themselves 

into a wilful obscurity. I have already caught two 

or three of these dark uudermuiiug vermin, adil in* 

lend to make a string of them, in order to hang them 

up in pne of my papers, as an example to all such 

voluntary m<^s. C, 
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Ne, puerij ne tanta ammis anuetcUe beUa : 
Neu pattia vaUdtu in tiseera vefUtt tins, 

VIRG. Ma, a. 833. 

This tlunt of kindred blood, my sons, detest. 
Nor turn your forc^ aguut your country's breast. 

DRYDEN. 

My worthy fiiend Sir Roger, when, we are talking 
of the maUce of parties, vety frequently telb us an 
accident that liappened to him when he was a school- 
boy, which was at the time when the feuds ran fai^ 
between the Round-heads and Cavaliers. This worthy 
knight, being then but a stripling, had occasion to 
inquire which was^ the way to St. Anne*$ Lane, upon 
which the person whom he spoke to, instead of an- 
swering his question, called him a young popish cur, 
and asked him who had made Anne a saint ? the boy, 
beinff in some confusion, inquired of the next he met, 
which was the way to Anne's Lane ; but was called a 
prick-eared cur for his pains, and instead of being 
shewn the way, ^vas told that she had been a saint 
before he was bom, and would be one after he was 
hau|ed. ' Upon this,' says Sir Roger, * I did not 
think fit to repeat the former question, but going 
into eveiy lane of the neighbourhood, asked what 
they called the name of £at lane.' By which in- 
genious artifice he found out the place he inquired 
after, without givmg offence to any party. Sir Ro- 
ger generally closes this narrative with reflections on 
the mischier that parties do in the country; how they 
spoil good neighbourhood, and make honest gentle- 
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men hate one another; besides thattbev manirestly tend 
to the prejudice of the land-tax, and the destriiction 
of the game. 

There cannot a greater judgment bellil a country 
than such a dreadnilspmt ot division as rends a go^ 
▼emment into two distinct people, and nudces tiiem 
greater strangers and more averse to <me another, 
thim if they were actually two diffeient nations. The 
effects of such, a division are pernicious to the last 
degree, not only with regard to those advantages 
which they give the common enemy, but to those prF 
vate evils which they produce in the heart of almost 
every particular person. This influence is very fatal 
both to men's morals andtlieir understandings; il sinks 
the virtue of a nation, and not only m>, but destroys 
even common sense. 

A furious party spirit, when it rages in its full vio- 
lence, exerts itself in civil war and bloodshed ; and 
when it is under its greatest restraints naturally breaks 
out in falsehood, detraction, calumny, and a partial 
administration of justice. In a word, it fills a nation 
with spleen and rancour, and extinguishes all the seeds 
of good-nature, compassion, and luimanity. 

Plutarch says very finely, * that a man should not 
allow himself to hate even his enemies, because,' says 
he, * if you indulge this passion in some occasions, 
it will rise of itself in others; if you hate your 
enemies, yon will contract such a vicious habit of 
mind, as by degrees will break out upon those who 
are your friends, or those who are indiflerent'to you/ 
I might here observe bow admirably this precept of , 
moTdlity (which derives the malignity of hatred from 
the passion itself, and not from its object) answers to 
that great rule which was dictated to the world about 
an hundred years before this philosopher wrote*; 

** Viz. by Jesus Christ. See Luke vi. 27 — 32, &c« 
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but instead of that , I fibaU oaly take notice, with a 
nsal grief of heart, that the mioos of many ^ood men 
among us appear soured with party-principles, and 
alienated Irom one another in sucn a manner, as seems 
to me altogether inconsistent with the dictates either 
of reason or religion. Zeal for a public cause is apt 
to htefii passions in the hearts of virtuous persons, 
to which the regard of their own private interest 
would never have betrayed ^m. 

If this party-spirit has so ill an effect on our mo- 
jrals, it has. likewise a vei;y great one upon our judg- 
meuts. We often hear a poor insipid paper or 
pamphlet cried up, and sometimes a noble piece de- 
preciated, by those who are of a different principle 
from the author. One. who is actuated by this spi- 
rit is almost under an incapacity of discerning either 
real blembl^ or beauties^ A man of merit iii a dif- 
ferent principle, is like an object seen in two differ- 
ent mediums, that appears crooked or broken, how- 
ever straight and entire it may be in itself. For this 
reason there is scarce a person of any figure iu Eng- 
land, who does not go by two contrary characters^ 
as opposite to one another as light and dariaiess. 
Knowledge and learning suffer in a particular man- 
ner from this strange pr^udice, wluch at present 
prevails amongst all nmks and degrees in the British 
nation. As men formerly became eminent in learned 
societies by their parts wad acquisitions,, they now 
distinguish themselves by the warmth and violence 
with which they espouse their respective |)arties.-^ 
Books . are valued upon the like considerations. An 
abusive scurrilous stile passes for satire, and a dull 
scheme of party notions is called fine writing. 

There is one piece of sopjiistry practised by both 
sides, and that is the taking any scandalous story 
that has been ever whispered or invented of a pri^ 



vate nMB, for a known nndoubled tnitfa, uid raisiiig 
suitaMe specuktions upon it Calumnies that have 
been never proved, or have been oflen refuted, are 
rhe ordmaiy.postulatums of these inHunous scribe 
biers, ijqx)!! whioh theyproceed as npbn iint principles 
granted by all men, though in their hearts they know 
they are false, or at best very doubtfal. When they 
have laid these foundations of scurrility^ it is no 
wonder that their superstraetare is every ¥ny an- 
swerable to them.: If t^s shameless practice of the 
present i^ endures much longer, praise and reptoach 
will -cease to be motives of action in good men. 

There are certain periods of iniie in i^ govern* 
mentswheii this inhuman spirit prevaik. Italy was 
long lorn in pieoce by the Guelfes and Gibellines, 
and France by those who were for and against tlie 
league: but it is very unhappy for a man to be bora 
in such a stormy and tempestuous season. It is the 
restless ambition of artful men that thus breaks a 
people into factions, and draws several well-meaning 
periBons to their interest by a specious concern for 
their country. How many honest minds are filled 
with uncharitable and blirbaroiis notions, out of their 
zeal for the public good? What cruelties and out-< 
rages would they not commit against men of ad ad- 
verse party^ whom tb^ woi|ld honour and esteem, if, 
instead of consideriug them as they are r^resented, 
they knew them as Uiey are? Thus are persons of 
the greate^rt probity seduced into shameful errors and 
prejudices, and made bad men even by that noblest of 
principles, the * love of their country/ I cannot here 
forbear mentioning the.fauiou8 Spsaiish proverb, ' If 
there were neither ibols nor knaves in the world, all 
people woald be- of one mind. 

For my o\m part I could heartily wish that all 
honest men would enter into an association^ for the 
sujqmt of one another agajnst the endeavours of 
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those whom thcv ought to look upon a» their com- 
mon cncmiea, whatsoever side they may belong to. 
Were there such an honest body of neutral foices, 
we should nerer see the worst of men in great figures 
of life, because they are usefiil to a oarty ; nor the 
best unregarded, because they are above practising 
thoee metboda which would be grateful to their fac- 
tion. We should then single every cdminal out of 
the herd, and . hunt him down, hewefer fiinnidabk 
and overarown he might apjpear: on .the coatraiy, 
we should shelter distressed innocence, and defend 
virtue, however beset with contempt or ridicule^ envy 
or defamation. In short, we should not any longer 
regard our fellow subjects, as whigs or tones^ but 
should make the man of merit our friend^ and the 
villain our enemy. C. 
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Rotuliam, Trqiaat, are tibe nme to ne.- 

DaviUBiiL 

In my yesterday's paper I proposed, that the honest 
men of all parties uiould eater into a kind of asso- 
ciation for the defoice of one another, and the coo- 
fusiob of their common enemies. As it is designed 
this neutral body should act with a regpiid to no- 
thing but truth and equity, and divest themselves o^ 
ihe tittle heatt and prepoesewioin that cleave to 
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pattMt of alf Idads, I bave prepared for thenr the 
following form of an assoention, wiHcfa may e»% 
press ^lir inteiitioiis m the most plam and sunple 
manner. 

* We whocte names are heremto snbscribcd do 
solemnly declare^ that we do in our coBScieacea be« 
lime two and two -make four; and that we shall act- 
judge any man whatsoever to be onr enemy who 
emfeavours to persuade us to the contrary. We are 
likewise ready to maintain with the hazard of all that 
Is nemr and dear to us, that six is less than seven 
in all' times and' M places; and that ten will not 
foe more three years hence than it is at present We 
do" also firmly . declare^ that it is our resolution 
as long as we live to call black black, and white 
White. And we shall upon all occasions oppose 
such |)ersons that upon anv«da^ of the year shall call 
bhiek wiiite, or white bkuky with the utmost peril of 
our lives and fortunes/ • ■ . , 

Were there such a combination of honest men, 
who without any regard to places would endeavour 
to >«(tvpate all. such forious zealots as would sacn^o 
iice one half of tlieir country to the pasnoni and in^ 
terest of the other; a» also such infamous hypoarites, 
that are for (Nrcmioting their own advantage under 
colour of the public good; with all the profligate 
immoial retainers to each side, that having nothii^ 
to recommend them but an<implicit submission to 
their leaders; we should soon see that furious party- 
spirit extinguished, which may in time expose us 
to the dension and^ contempt of all the nations 
about us. 

• A member of this sodeW that would thus care- 
folly employ himself in making room for merit, by 
throwing down the worthless and depraved part of 
maakind from those conspicuous stations « of lifc to 
whkh thfy Jmvc bi»ea sometinies advance^*'^ f4l 
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tint widioat any r^gud to li» j^fAle iiileielt» wmii 
be no smatt beoe&etor to his conntry. 

I remember to have read ia OMonisiSicttlii^ am 
account of a vety active little animal, which I think 
he caMf the iohneumon, that makes it the whole bu- 
siness of his life to break the eggs of the crocodilei 
which'he is always in seaieh after. This. inst»efc is 
the more remarkable, beeanse th^ ichneumon, sever 
feeds upon the eggs he has broken* nor any- other 
way finds his account in them* Were it not for the 
bioesaant labours of thb mdustrioos aaioiaJl, J^&jpt, 
says the hbtoiian, would be otrler-fttn with: croco- 
diles; for the i£gy(^ian8 ar^ so &r firom 4eslioynig 
those' pemidons creature^ that they wossluf^ them 
as gods. 

If we look into the behaviour of ordinary .parti" 
flms, w^ shaU find them far fromffesembling this dis* 
interesled animal; and rather, acifidg after the ^tam- 
pie of the wild Tartars, who are ambitioits of de? 
stroyuig a nmn of the m<)st extraordinary parts and 
aoconpiishmeot^ as thinking thai apon'hKi deceaae 
the same talents^ whatever post they qualified himilM; 
eater of course into Us destroyer* 

As in the whole tiiun of my speculatioBs, I have 
endeavoured as mudi as I am aUe to extaa^nish 
that pernicious spirit of passion tand.pr^ndkse, which 
rages with the samevioleace in all parties I am stall 
the more desnrous of doing some good in thi» parti- 
cular, because I observe that the spirit oi partj 
ragos more in the country than in the town. It 
heni tx>ntractsa kind of brutality and. rustic fierce- 
ness, to which men of a politer conversatkm are 
•wlmlly strangers^ It extends itself even to the re- 
turn of the bow and the hat; and at the same time 
that the heads of parties preserve towsLrdsgoe an- 
other.an > outward snow of good-broeding,. and keep 
up 3fc.perpetual mteDsouiae of civUiAeSy their took 
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thatava:dlisperMd ia ilieiBe outlyng puU will aot jbo 
much as mingle together at a cock-«aatch. This hu* 
jROur fills the country with several periodical meetings 
of Whig jockies and Tory fox4iuuters; not to mention 
the innumerable curses, frowns, and whispers it pro- 
duces at a quarter^sessioiis* 

I do not know whether I have observed in any of 
my foimer papers tliat my friends Sir Roger de' Coi- 
vmrley and Sir Andrew Freeport are of difierira^ piini- 
ciple&y the fir^t of them inclined to the landed and the 
other to the monied interest. This humour is so mo- 
derate in cQch of them, that it pro<;eeds no ^irther 
tlbin tp an agreeable raillery, which very often diverts 
the rest of the club. I fiiMl however that the kpight 
as a much stronger Tory m the country than in towB» 
which, as he has told me in my ear, is absolutely ne* 
cessary for the keeping up his interest. In all our 
journey from London to his house we did not so mu^b 
as bait at a Whig inn ; or if by chance the coachman 
gto^^pedat a wrong place, one of Sir Roger s servants 
would ride up to his master full speed, and whisper 
to him that the master of the house was against such 
an one in the last election. This often betrayed us 
iDto hard beds and bad cheer ; for we were not so in- 
quisitive about the inn as the innkeeper ; and provided 
our landlord's princi}^e$ were souncl, did not take any 
notice of the staloiess of his provisions. This I found 
still the more incouveoient, because the better the; 
host was, the woae generally were his accommoda- 
tions ; the fellow knowing very well that those who 
were his fri^ds would take up with coarse diet and an 
hard lodging. For these reasons, all the while I was 
upon the road I dreaded Altering into an house of any 
one that Sir Roger had applauded for an honest 
man. 

Since my stay at Sir Roger's in the country, I daily 
find more instances of this narrow party humour. 
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Being upon the bowlmg-green at s neighbouring map- 
ket-town the other day, (for that is the place where 
the gentlemen of one side meet once a week) I ob- 
serred a stranger among them of a better presence 
flml.genteeler behavronr than ordinary ; but was much 
surprised, tliat notwithstanding he was a very fair 
bettor, no body would take him up. But upon inquiiy 
i ibund, that he was one who had given a disagree- 
able tote in a former parliament, for which reason 
there was not a man uipon that bowlins-green who 
"Would have so ranch correspondence witn nim as to 
win his money of him. 

- Among other instances of this nature, I must net 
omit one which concerns myself. Will Wimble 
was the other day relating several strange stories 
that he had picked up, no body knows where, of a 
certain great man ; and upon my staring at him, as 
one tliat was surprised to hear such things in the 
country, whkh had ' never been so much as whis- 
pered in the town. Will stopped short in the tbiead 
of his 'discourse, and af^er dinner asked my friend 
Sir Roger in his ear if he was sure that I was not a 
fanatic. 

It gives me a serious concern to see such a spirit 
of dissension in the country ; not Only as it destroys 
tirtue and common sense, and renders us in si man- 
ner barbarians towards one another, but as it per- 
petuates our animosities, widens our breaches, and 
transmits our present passbns and prejudices to our 
posterity. For my own part, I am sometimes alraid 
that T discover the seeds of a civil war in these onr 
divisions ; and therefore cannot but bewail, as in 
their first principles, the miseries and calamities of 
our children. C. 
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■ " >' Quantum est in rebus inane I 

PERS. Sat. I. 1. 

How mtich of emptfness we find in things I 

It is our cu9toin at Sir Roger's, upon the coming in 
of the post, to sit about a pot of coffee, and hear the 
old knight read Dyers letter: which he does with 
bis spectacles upon his nose, and hi an audible 
voice, smiling vei;y often at those little strokes of 
stitire, which are so frequent m the. writings of that 
HUthor^ I afterwards communicate to the knight 
such packets as I receive under tlie quality of Spec- 
tator. The following letter chancing to please him 
more than ordinary, 1 shall publbh it at his request. 

' MR. SPECTATOB, 

^ You have diverted the town almost a whole 
month at the expence of the country, it is now high 
time that you should give the country their revenge. 
Since your wilhdmwing from tliis place, the wk 
sex. are nin into great extravagancies. Their pet- 
tieeats, which jiegati to heave and swell before yon 
kft lis, we ^now. blown up into a most enormous 
eoncave, and rise every day more and more. In 
short, sir, since our women know themselves to be out 
•f the e^ of the Spectator, they will be kept within 
no compass. . You praised them a little too soon, for 
the medi»ty of their head-dresses ; for as the hu- 
mour of a sick person is often driven out of one limb 
into another, their superfluity of ornaments, instead 

DD 2 
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of being entirely banislied, seems only fayen from 
their Imds upon their lower parts. What they have 
lost in height they m^e up m breadth, and contrary 
to all rules of architecture, widen the foundations at 
the same time that they shorten Uie superstructure. 
Were they, Uke Spanish jeunets, to impregnate by 
the wind, they, could not have thought on a mors 
proper invention. But as we do not hear .any parti- 
cular use in this petticoat^ or that it contains any 
thing mote than what was supposed to be in those of 
scantier make, we are wonderfully at a loss about iL 

' The women give out, in defence of these wide 
bottoms, that they are airy, and very proper for the 
season ; but this I look upon to be only a pretence, 
and a piece of art, for it is well known we have not 
had a more moderate summer these many 3'ears, so 
that it is certain the heat they complain of cannot be 
In the weatlier. Besides, I would fain ask these ten* 
der constitutioned ladies, why the^ should require 
more cooling than their mothers before them. 

' I find several speculative persons are of optnioo 
tiiat our sex has of late years been vety saucy, and 
that the hoop-petticoat is made use of to keep us tt 
a distance. It is most certain that a wMoan's honour 
cannot be better intrenched than after thb manner, 
in circle within circle, amidst such a variety ^ of out- 
works and lints of circumvaUation. A female who is 
^hus invested in whalebooe, is suffidentlv secured 
against the approaches of an ill-bred fellow* who 
might as well think of Sir George Etherege's way of 
making *< Love in a Tub V* ^ in the midst of lo 
many hoops. 

• See his play ro caHed, Act iv. soerfe 6, wliere Dii%, t 
-Frenchman, is fhnftt intaa tnh without^ bettom, which he 
«anie8 aboot the sta^ on ^ kkuMmta^ his bead coning 
through a hole at the top. 
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'.Amaa^ ilbmt vatious ooq}ectaics, there nrt mttt* 
of ^fluperatiuous tempers, who look upon the hoop-* 
petliGoat as a khid of ptocUgy. Some m\i have it: 
that it portends the downfal ^f the Frencli king, and 
observe that the farthinsal appeared in England a 
little before the ruin of the. Spanish monarchy *". 
Othersace of opinion that it £aretels battle and hlood-^ 
shed, and believe it of tlie same prognostication aa 
the tail of a biasing star. For my jrart, I am apt'to 
think it 13 a sien that multitudes are coming into tho 
worhl rather wait gonig out of it. / 

* The first tinoe I saw a lady dressed in one of 
these petlicoats, I could not forbear blaming her ur 
my own thooghts for walking abroad when she was 
* so near her lime,' but soon recovered myself out of 
my error, when I found all the modish part of the 
sex as * Ikr gone' as herself. It is generally thoi^ht 
some erti% Women have thus betrayed their com- 
panions into hoops, tlmt tliey might m^ke tliem hc* 
cessary to their own conceahocnts, and by that means 
escape the censure of the world;. as wary. generaJf 
have frometimes dressed two or three dozen of tlieir 
friends in their own halnt, that they m%ht net draw 
Upon themselves any partkular attacks Irom the ene^ 
my. The strutting fietticoat smooths all distinctions; 
levels the mother with the daughter, and sett maids 
and matrons, wives and widows, uponthe samebot^ 
torn. In- tiie mean while^ I cannot but be tiiaubM 
to see so many well-shaped innocent virgins Moated 
up, and waddling up and down like big-bellied wo« 
men. 

' Should this fashion get among the: ordinary pe»< 
pie, our public ways would be so crowded, th^t we 
should want stret^rooiA. Several con^egatkms of 

♦ Vi* in 155a. • 
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liie best fiohion find tbeaaekfes^ ahn^ veiy aracfa 
straitened, and if the mode incresise, I wish it maj 
not dme many ordinaiy women into meetings and 
conventicles. Shou&d oar sex at the same time take it 
into their heads to wear trunk breeches (as who know» 
what their indignation at this female treatment may 
drive them to?) a man and his wife wo^d fill a whole 
pew. 

' Yott knowy sir, it is recorded of Alexander the 
Great, that in his Indian expeditbn he buried several 
suits of armour, which by his direetioas-were made 
much too big for any of his soldiers^ in order, to give 
posterity an extraordinary idea of him, and nnke 
them beiieve he had commanded an army of giants. 
I am persuaded that if one of the |Mesent pettico^ 
happens to be hung up in any repository- of curiosities^ 
it W4>uld lead into the same error the genen^iona that 
lie some removes from us ; unless we can believe our 
posterity will think so disreqpect^Uy of their gieat 
grandmothers, that they made themselves monatroos 
to appear aniiabk. 

' When I survey this new-fashioBed rotunda in all 
ite parts, I cannot but tlnnk of the old philosopher^ 
who after havii^ entered mto an Egyptian temple^ 
and looked about for the idd of the place^ at leogdi 
disooveied a litde black raonk^ inshrined in the 
midst Gi it, 14XN1 which he could not forbeu- ciyu^ 
out, \to the giMt scandal of the wonhippefcs, ^ What 
a mi^inifioent palace is here fat such a lidicuioiis^iBi' 
hiOMtantr 

' Though you have taken a resolution, in cme of. 
your papers, -to avoid descending topaiiitiulanties oi 
dress, 1 believe you will not think it below yfou, on so 
extnuif£nary an occasion,. to nnboep the lair sex; 
and cure this fashionable tynqiany that is got among 
them. I am apt to think the petticoat will shrink of 
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its own accord at your first eoming to towh •/ at least 
a touch of yonr pen will asake it contract itself Kkif 
the sensitive plant, and by that ineans oblise several 
who are either terrified or astonished at tlus porten« 
tons novelty, and amo^g the rest^ ^ 

r. Your> humble servant, &a/ - 
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Conan^a discon, 

LUCAN L fS. 

Opmnoniom discord. 



Women in their nature are much more g»y and 
joyous than men ; whether it be that their blood is 
more refined, thdr fibres more delieate, and their ani- 
mal spirits more light and volatile; or whether, at 
some have imagined, there may not be « kind of seK 
in the very soul, I shall not pretend to dctenniBe* 
As vivacity is the gift of women, gravity is that of 
men. They should each of them therefore keep Ik 
watch upon the particular bias %vhich nature has fixed 
In their minds, that it may not draw too muoh^ and 
lead them out of the paths of reason. This will cer« 
tainly happen, if the one in every word and action 
affisdks tliMS character of being rigid and severe, and 
the other of being brisk and airy^ Men should be^ 
ware of being captivated by a kind of savage philoso^ 
phy, women by a thoughtless gallantry. Where these 
precautions are not ol^rved, the man often degene« 
rates into a cynic, the woman into a coquette ; the 
man grows sullen and morose, the woman impcitinent 
and rautastical. 
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By what I have said, w« may conclude, men and 
women were made as counterparts to one another, 
that the fNuns and anxieties of the husband might be 
relieved by the. sprightliness and good-humour of 
the wife. When tli^se are rightly tempered, care and 
cheerAilness go hand in hand ; and the family, like 
a ship that is duly trimmed, wants neither sail nor 
ballast. 

Natnral histonans observe (for- whilst I am in 
the country, I must fetch my allusions from tbence) 
that only the male birds have voices; that their 
songs begin a little befofe breeding-time, and end a 
little after: that whilst the hen is covering her 
eggs, the male geverallv takes his stand upon a 
neighbouring bough within her hearmg: aod by 
that means amuses and diverts her with liis songs 
during the whole time of her si$J6ag. 

This contract among birds lasts no longer dnn 
fill a brood of young ones ansea from it; so ttetantbe 
feathered kind, the cares and tfetigues of .the married 
state, if I may so call it, lie prinnptUy upon the 
female. On the contrary, as in our speeiea Ae 
aian and the woman ave JMed together -/Cmt life, 
and the main burden srests upon the ibrmer, nature 
has given all the ttttle^aits of soothing and blandisb* 
ment to ttaefaaMle, that she may cheer and animate 
l^r companioH in a eoastant jmd assidaous apfrfica- 
tion $o 4kt making a iMovision ibr his femily, and 
Ihe oducatmg of Iheir common children. Hw 
tewever is not to be taken so strictly, as Jf the 'same 
duties were not often recijirocal, and incumbent 
on both parties; but only to set forth what seeau 
to have been the general intention of nature, in the 
different inclinatioos and endowments which are be- 
stowed on the different seizes. 

But whatever was the reason that man and wo- 
man were made with this variety of teanier, if we 
observe the conduct of the faur sex, we fiad that they 



ehoose rather to iissocfiate tfaeiiHielT€8 Jwitfa a p^rs0a 
who reseiubies tifera in that light and volatyebiir 
moar which 19 q'4tural to them, than to sudi as afe 
qualified to luodei^^te and counterbahioee it It ha* 
been an old eonipfaint, that the' oofxeonnb caiTies it 
with them before the' man of sense*. When we see 
a fellow loud and talkative, fhll of itisiptd life and 
laughter, we may venturef to pronomice him a female 
lavourite« Noise and fldtter are such accomplish- 
ments as they dammt withstand. ^ To be shorty the 
pikssion of an* ordinary woman for a man is* nothing 
else but self-love diverted upon another ol^ct^ She 
would have the Iftv^r a woman in every thing but 
the sex. I do tm know a finer piece of satire 
on this part of womankind, than those lines of Mv« 
Dryden, 

Our thoni^tleas sex is canj^t by outward form, 
And empty noise -, and loves itself in man. 

This b a source, of infinite calamities to the sea> 
as it frequently joins them to meii, who in their own 
thoughts are as fine creatures as themselves, or if 
they chance to be good^humomredy serve only to 
dissipate their fortunes, inflame - their foUies/ an(l 
ag^;ravate their indiscretions. 

The same female levity is no less fatal to them 
after marriage than before. It represents to their 
imaginations the tilthful, prudent husband, as an 
honest, tractable, and domestk animal ; and turns 
their thoughts upon the fi|ie gay gentleman thaft 
laughs, sings, and dresses so much more agreeably. 

As this u*regular vivacity of temper leads astray 
the hearts of ordinary women in the choice, of tbeic 
lovers and the treatment of their husbands^ it f^^ 
rates widi the' same pernicious influence towards 
their children, who are taught to accomplish tiieai- 
selves in all tliose •sublii9& per&ctions that aopesir 
captivating in the eye of their mother. She aomires 
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ia Imt ton ivluil ibe knred to her galbiit; and by 
ttiftt meaut contribatei all she can to peipeluate 
herself in a worthless progeny. 
^. The younger Faustina was a lively instance of 
this sort of women. Notwithstanding she was mar- 
lied to .Marcus Aaielius^ oipe of the greatest, wisest, 
and best ot the Eoia^ emperors, she thought a com- 
wan gladiator nucb the prettier gentleman; and 
•had ^en. such- care tQ acconiplish her son Com- 
^modos accoidiag to her own notions of a fine man, 
that when he ascended the thcpue ojf his father, he 
became the most foolish and abandoned tyrant that 
.was ever phwed at the head of the Roman empire, 
^^maliang Innself in nothing %U the lighting of 
4»n2es^ awl.knQckiBg put mens bfains. As he had 
no taste of true glory, we see him in several medab 
and statues, which are still extant of him, equipped 
like a Hercules, with a club and a lion's sidn. 

I have been led into this speculation by the cba- 
.meters I have heard of a country gentleman aod his 
lady, who <do not .live, many miles from Sir Roger« 
'The wii^ is an c^d coquette, that is always, hankering 
«after the diversions, of the town; the husl>and a 
^Rorose rustic, that frowns aod frets at the name of 
it. The wife is over-run with affectation, the husband 
%unk into brutality. The lady cannot bear the noise 
of the larks and . mghtingales, hates your tedious 
summer-days, and is s^k at the sight of shady 
•woods and purling streams ; the husband wonders 
^w any one can be pleased with the fooleries of 
plays and, operas, and rails from morning ta night 
at essenced fops and taudiy courtiers. The chil- 
'4lreo are educated in these different notions of then; 
-parents* The sons follow, the fiither about his 
•grounds, while the daughteis read volumes of love 
tetters and itimances to their mother. By this means 
it qpiaes to pais^ tfant the girls look iqion theii' fiufaer 



^s a doivn, and ^e boys tiiink their matlier bo better 
than ishe should be. 

' How diierent are tlie lives of Aristus and Aspasiail 
llie innocent vivacity -of the one i» tempered and 
composed by the cheerful gravity of the other. The 
Mfilk grows wise by the discourses of the fansbaad, and 
die husband good-httmoiired by the oonversatioBS' oi' 
the wife. Aristus would not be so amiable wei« k 
not for his A$pQsia, nor Aspasia so * much esteemed 
'were it not for her Aristus. Their virtues are bkaded 
in their children^ and difiuse through the whole fiuniiy 
a perpetual spirit of benevolence, compteeeoQ^ and 
satisfiiction. C. - 
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Ciu» r0tu p9steruir turret it i^ tue€ 9€cundo» 

PERS. Sat. r.lU 

Thouy ykt the hanhawstchariot^gfaeris, art carsty 
. . Still to \^ near, bat oe'ar to be t|ie 4rst 

' , DRYDEN. 

Grsat masters in pauiting never care for draining 
people in the fashion : as very well knoM'ing that 
the head-dress, or perri^ig, that now prevails, and 
gives a grace to their portraitures at present, will 
make a very odd figure and perhaps lobk monstrous 
m the eyes of posterity. For this reason they oftc^ 
represent an illustrious person in a Roman iiabit, or 
in some other dress that never varies. I could wid^ 
ibr the sake of my country friends, that there Was 
such a kind of evcrta$tmg drapery to be made use oT 
VOL. vii. K J« 
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hy aU iivb»>Ufe at a c^glm cUtUuioe ffom the town, 
and that they would agree upoo such &atuoiis aa should 
never be liable to ckaages and ilwovalkiBS. For want 
of this standing dress, a. man who takes a journey 
into the country is as nuicih auipcised as one who walks 
in a gallery oi oldfiuaily pictures, and finds as great 
a variety cf^^bs>and habits in the persons he coa- 
veises with. Did they keep to one constant dress 
they would sometimes be in the iashioa, which thej 
jiever are a» aMtters are managed at pr^ent. If in- 
stead of jrunniiig after the mode, they would continue 
iixed fli .one certain habit, the inpde would some time 
or.oitlier overtake them, as a clock that stands still is 
sate to point right once in twelve hours. In this case 
therefore I would advise them, as a gentleman did his 
friend who was hunting about the whole town after a 
rambling, fellow — If you follow him you will never 
find him, but if you plant yourself at the comer of 
any one street, I will engage it wffi not be long before 
you see him. 

I have already touched upon this subject in a ^• 
culation which shews how omelly the ooantiy are led 
astray in following the town; and eqtt^!>ped m a ridi- 
culous habit, when they £uicy themselves in the heigiit 
of the mode» Since that>spepttteti6a I have reeeived 
a letter (which I there hinted at) fiom a gentleman 
who is now in the western circuit. 

^MR. SPSCTATOR, . 

' BjsiNG a lawyer of t^e J!4iddl&-Temple, a 
Conushmaa by birth, I generally ride the western 
circuit* for ray health,, apd as I am not interrupted 
wMh clients, have leisure to make many observatioos 
4bat esca|)e the notice of my feUawrtravdlers. 

*/ GoraaeUon genera% go on the circiuts throagb the cohb^ 
ti^ in wliidi they are bom and bred, 



* One of file nost faliioiMible woimn I met with io 
all tfa^ circait was my landlady at Staines, ndiere I 
clianoed to be on a bolida^w Her coaMiode was not 
lialf a foot high, and her petticoat within some yards 
of a modish circumference. 'In the same place I 
observed a yoong fellow witii a tolerable perriwig, had 
it not been covered with a hat that .was shaped ia 
the Ramilie^^uick. As I proceeded in my joumey^ 
I observed the- petticoat grew scantier and scantier, 
and about tfaieescore miles ifrom London was so vevy 
mifeshioaabie, that a woman mi^t walk in it with* 
eut any manner, of inconvenienee. 

* Not fer from Salisbury I to<^ notice of a justioe 
of peace's lady, who was at least' ten years behind- 
faaad in her dress, hot at the same time as fine as 
hands could make her, ^e was flounced and fenv 
belowed from liead Io foot ; eveiy ribboa aras wrin- 
kled, and every part of her garmaits ia curl, so that 
ahe looked Ijke one of those awmals which in the 
cxMintry we call a Friezeland hen. 

' Not many miles beyond this |dace I was informed 
that one of the last y«ir^s httle mufis had by some 
means or other stragQ^d into those parts, and that 
all the women of festaion were cutting tiieir old muffii 
in two, or retrenching them, according to tlie little 
model which waagot among them. 1 cannot believK 
the report they have there, that it was aeat d«3wii 
feaakedby aparUamea(«»tt'iaA little packet; but 
furoboUy by Atit Miter this feshion will be at the 
ap i gbt « Ihe country, when it is qiute out at Lon- 
don. 

*" The greatest beau at our next country sessions 
was dresMd in a most monstrous flaxen perriwig, 
that was made m King William's rdgn. Tbe wearer 
of it goes, it seems, in his own hair when he isat 
homey and lets his wig lie ia badde for a whole half 
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j^flr, thlit li^ wmy put it on upon occasion to meet ^e 
jodges in it. 

* I mnst not here omit an adventure which happen- 
cd to us in a country church upon the frontiers of 
Cornwall. Af we were in the nddst of the aervioe, a 
lady who is the chief woman of the place, and had 
passed the winter at London with her -husband, en- 
tered the congregation in a little head-dress, and a 
hooped petticoat. The people, who weKe Wonder- 
folly startled at such a sight, all of them rose up. 
Some stared at the prodigious bottom, and some -at 
flie little top of this stiange dress. In die mean time 
Che lady of the manor filled the area of the isbnrdi, 
find walked up to her pew with an unspeakable satis- 
fiustion, amkbt the whispers, conjectures, and astnnaih- 
mentB of the whole congregation. 

* Upon our way from benoe we saw a voting feHow 
riding toward^ us ftiU gallop, with a bob wig and a 
Mack silken bag tied to it. He stopt short at the 
coach, to ask us how far the judges were behind us. 
His stay was io very short, that we had only time to 
observe his new silk watscoat, which was unbuttoned 
in several places to let us see that he had a clean shift 
on, which was ruiBed down to his middle. 

* From this place, dunng our progress through the 
most western parts of the kingdom, we frmded onr- 
selves in King Charles the Second's reign, the people 
having made very little variations in thehr diess sbce 
that time. The smartest of the country squires ap- 
pear still in the Monmouth-cock, and wfalen they go a 
wooing (whether they have any post in the nulitia or 
not) tbey generally put on a red coa^ We were, in- 
deed, very much surprised, at the place we lay at last 
night, to meet with a gentieman that liad aoooutied 
himself in a nigbt-cap-wi^, a coat with long podtets 
and slit sleeves, and a pair of shoes with hi^i scoUop 
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tops ; but we soon fonad by his convenation that he 
"was a person who iaughed at the ignorance and ms* 
tidty of the country people, and was resolved to hve 
and die in the mode. 

^ Sir, if you think this account of my traTels may 
be of any advantage to the public,. I will next year 
trouble you with such occurrences as I shall meet with 
in other parts of England. For I am informed there 
are greater curiosities in the northeni circuit than in 
the western; and that a fashion makes its. progress 
much slower mto Cumberland than into Cornwall. 1 
have heard in partkular^ that the Steenkirk* arrived 
but two months ago at Newcastle, and that there are 
several commodes in those parts which are worth 
taking a journey thither to see.^' C. 
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- Semperque recentes 



Convectare juvat pradaSf etvweretapio, 

VIUG. Ma. Tii. T4S. 

A pfoadering race, stUl eager to mvade, 
On spoil tlH^ live, and make of theft a trade. 

As I was yesterday riding out in the fields with ray 
friend Sir Roger, we saw at a little distance from us a 
troop of gipsies. Upon the first discovery of them, 
my triend was in some doubt whether he should not 
exert tiie justice of tlie peace upon such a band of 
lawless vagrants; but not having his clerk ivith him, 
who is a necessary counsellor on these occasions, and 
fearing that his poultry might fare the worse for it/ he 

* The Steetikirt: was a kind of military cravat of black 
silk; probably fifBt worn at tiie battle of ^teeakii^, imight 

EE 2 
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let the thoufht drop : but at the «une tine gave me 
a particolar account of the iniscbiefs th^ do in the 
country, in steaUug people's goods and spottbg their 
servants. * If a stray piece of linen hangi upon an 
hedge/ says Sir Roger, * they are sure to have it r if 
the Tiog loses his way in the fiekls, it is ten to one but 
he becomes their prey : our geese cannot live in pmce 
for them ; if a nuin prosecutes them with severity, 
his hen-roost is sure to pay for it. They generally 
straggle into these parts about this tioM of the year; 
and set the heads of jour servant-maids so agog tor 
huslMHidSt that we do not expect to have any biisbess 
done as it should be, whilst they are in the countiy. 
I have an honest dairy-maid who crosses their hands 
with a piece of silver every summer, and never fails 
being promised the handsomest young fellow in the 
pari^i for her pains. Your ftiend the butler has 
been fool enough to be seduced by them ; and though 
he b sure to lose a knife, a fork, or a^ spoon evciy 
time his fortune is told bimt generally shuts himself 
up in the panti;y with an old gipsy for above half an 
hour once in a twelvemonth, dweethearta' are the 
tilings they live upon, which they bestow very plenti- 
fully upon all those that apply themselves to them. 
You see now and then sbme handsome young jades 
among them : the sluts have very often white teetkaud 
black eyes,' 

Sir Roger observing that 1 listened with great atten- 
tion to his account ot a people who were so entirely 
iicw to me, told me, that, if I would, they should 
tell us our fortunes. As I was very well pleased with 
the knight's proposal, we rid up and communicated 
our hands to them. A Cassandra of the crew, after 
having exammed my lines very diligently, to\d me,, 
that I loved a pretty maid in a comer, that I was a 
good woman's man, with some other particulars wkkh 
1 do not think proper to relate. My friend Sir Roger 
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alighted from his h<Mrse» and expoamg^fayapahD to two 
or three that stood by him, they crumpled it into all 
shapes, aud diligently scanued every wrinkle that 
eoiUd be made in it ; when one of them, who wai 
older and more sun-burut than the vest, ,told himy 
that he had a widow in his line of life. Upon which» 
the knight cried, ' Go, go, yon are an idle, baggage / 
and at the same time smiled upon me. The gipsy, 
fiuding he was not displeased in his heart, told hink 
after a &rth«r inqujiy into his hand, that his true-i 
love was constsint» and that she should dream of him 
tOHnight My old friend cried pish, aind bid lier ga 
on. The gipsy told him that he was a bachelor, iMit 
would ^ot hie SQ long.; and that he was dearer to 
somebody than he thought. The kniglit still repeated^ 
' Shawns an klle baggage,' and bid her go on. ' Ah* 
master/ says the gipsy, ^ that roguish leer of yours 
makes a pretty womap'^ heart ache; you have not 
Uiat simper aboiit the mouth, for nothing.' — ^The un-. 
wuth gibberish ^ith which all this was uttered, like 
the darkness of ap oracle, made us the more attentive 
to it. To be s(iort, tlie knight 1^ tlia money with 
her that he bad crossed her hand witli, and got vtj^ 
again on his horse. » 

As. we were riding away, Sir Roger told me, tlmt he 
JLuew several sensible people who believed tbes^ gipn 
sies now and tlien foretold very strange thii^ \ anq 
for half 9n hour together appeared more jocund tfaa^ 
ordiujuy. In the height ol his good-humour, meet-* 
ing a conimon beggar upon the road, who was no 
coqjurer» as he went to relieve him he found hi$ pocket 
was picked ; that being a kind of pahnisify at wliich 
this race of veraiin are very dextrous. 

I might here entertain my reader with historical 
remarlu on this idle profliga|e people, who invest idl 
the countries of Europe, and live in the midst of go- 
vemmeots in a kind or commonwealth by themseiveSi. 
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But instead of entering - inla •bserrations of tfab na- 
ture, I shnll fill the refnaining part of mj paper with 
a story wbkh is stUI^ fresh in Holland, and was |nrinted 
in one of our monthly accounts about twenty years 
ago. * As the trtksekuyt^ or hackney-boat, which 
carries passengers from Leyden to Amsterdam, was 
puttinff off^ a boy running afong the side of the canal 
desh^d to betaken in: which the masterof the boat 
ifc^fused, because the lad had not quite money enough 
to ps^ the usual fane *. An eminent merchmt bemg 
pleased with the looks of the boy, and secretly toadied 
with compassion towards him, paid the money ^r 
htm, and ordered him to be taken on board. Upon 
talking with him afterwards, be found that he coukl 
fpeak readily in three of four languages, and learned 
upon ferther examination that he had been stolen 
away when he was a child by a gipsy, and had ram- 
bled ever since with a gang oi those strollers up and 
down several parts of E^irope. it happenM that 
the merchant, whose heart seems to have inclined 
towards the boy by a secret kind of instinct, had 
himself lost a dukt some years before; The parents, 
al^er a long search for him, gave hun for drowned in 
one of the canals with which that country abounds; 
and the mother was so af&icted at the loss ci a fine 
boy, who was her only son, that she died for grief 
of it. Upon laying together all particulaTs, and ex- 
amining the several moles and marks hs wlndi the 
mother used to describe ^ child when he was first 
missing, the boy proved to be the son of the mer- 
chant, whose heart had so unaccoontaUy melted st 
the sifl^t i)i him. The lad was very well' pleased 
to find a father who was so rich, and likdy to leave 
him a good estate : the fiither on the other hand was 
not a little delighted to see a son return to hin^ 

* Hardly mors than tbree-pence. 
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whom he had given for lost, > with such a. strength 
of constitution, sharpness of u^erstandiug, and skiU 
kk languages/ Here the printed story leaves off; but 
if I may give credit to reports, our linguist having ret 
ceived swch extiaordiiiary rudiments towards a good 
education, was afterwards trained up in every tbiiu^ 
that f>econies a gentleman ; wearing off bv little aiiq 
little all the vicious habits and practices that, he had 
been used to in the course of his peregrinatioDS. Nay, 
it is. said, that he has since been employed in .for^^a 
(U>urts upon national business, with great reputation 
to himself aud honour to those who sent him, an4 
that he has visited several countries as a public minis- 
ter, in which he formerly wandered as a gipsy. 

c. ; 
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Om» mote, ye i»odt,adi€iu 

It is usual for a man who loves country sports to 
preserve the ^une in his own grounds, and divert 
iiiinself upon those that belong to his neighbour. 
My friend Sir Iloger eenerally goes two or three miles 
frornhb house, and gets, mto tlie frontiers of his 
. estate, before he beats about in se^ch of a hare or 
parrridge, on purpose to spari^ his own fields, where 
be is alwavs sure of finding diversion, when tlie worst 
comes to me worst . By this means the breed about bis 
house has time to increase and multiply, besides that 
the sport is the more agreeable where The game is the 
harder to come at, and where it does not lie so thick as 
to produce any perplexity or confusion in the panuit« 
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For these reasons f lie coimtry gentleman, fike tbe fox, 
seldom preys near bis own bome. 

In the same manner I have made a roonth'is 'excur- 
sion out of the to\<rn, which is the great fi^d of gaipe 
for sportsmen of my species, to try my foftmie in tbe 
countiy, where I have started several subfects, and 
hunted them down, with some pleasure to myself, and 
} hope to others. I am here forced to use a great 
deal of diligence before- 1 can spring any thing to my 
mind, whereas in town, whilst I am following one cha- 
racter, it is ten to one'but I am crossed in niy way by 
another, and pat up such a variety of odd creatures 
m both sexes, that they foil the scent of one another, 
and puzzle tlie chase. My greatest dffiicalty n tbe 
country is to find sport, and in town to choose it. lo 
the mean time, as I have given a whole month's rest 
to tbe cities of London and Westminster, I promise 
myself a)>undance of new game upon my reti^ thi- 
ther. • 

It is indeed high time for me to leave the country, 

since I find tbe liraole neighbourhood begin to grow 

very inquisitive after my name and character; my love 

of solitude, taciturnity, and particular way ot life, 

shaving raised a great curiosity in all these parts. 

The notions \Vhich have been framed of me are 
various ; some look upon me as very proiid, some as 
very modest, and some as very melancholy. W91 
Wimble, as my friend the butler tells me, observing 
tne very much alone, nd extremely silent when I am 
m company, is afraid I lisfe Wiled a nan. Tbe 
country people seem to suspect me for a con |u r e i ; 
and some ot them hearing of the visit which 1 made 
to Moll White, will needs have it that Sir Roger has 
brought down a cunning man with him, to cure the 
old woman, and free the country from her dmrms. 
So that the character which I go under in part of 
the neighbourhood, is what they here caU a White 
Witch. 
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A. Jf^ticc of peace, who lives «bo«t five.nile^.ofi^ 
and. ^ J^ ^ W Roger's party, has it seetQfs.said 
l^wice or tlirice at his table, that he; wishes Sir Roger 
does not harbour a Jesuit in his house, and thaet h^ 
thinks the genUemeo of the country would do very 
Yf ell to lu^ke me ^ve sqme accoiint pf myself. 

On the other side, some i^.Sir Rogfer*s Ajefids are 
afraid the old knight is imposed upon by a designing 
fellow ; and as they have heard that he converses 
very promiscuously when he is in towif, do not Jaiow 
but be has brought down with him some discarded 
Whig, that is »iifl^, aiHj say, nothing because lie,i. 
put of pjace. , ^ . /- . 

Sucji is the variety of opmiops which are her^ 
entertaiqed of me, sq that I pass^apong; some for a 
disaffected person, and amoi^ others for a pdpisli 
priest ; among some for a wizard, ^nd among other. 
for a qdurdeier ; and all this for no other reason thai 
I can imagine, but because I do'n9t boot, and halloo^ 
and make a noise. It is true^ my friend Sir Roger 
teUs tlieip,-— ' That it is my way,' and that I an| 
only a philosopher ; but this will not satisfy thei^* 
They think there b more in me than he discovers^ 
and that I do not hold my tongue for nothing. 

For these and other reasons I shall set out for Loov 
don to-morrow^ having found by experience that |h<; 
country is not a place for a person of mv temper, whq 
does not love jollity, and what they caU good neigh-., 
bourhood. A man that is out ofhumour when an un- 
expected guest breaks in upon hun, and does not care 
for sacri&ing an afternoon to every chance-comer, 
that will be we itester of his own time, and the pur- 
suer of hb own infciinations, make^ but a very unso^ 
ciable figure in this kind of life. 1 shall therefore retire 
into the town, if I may make use of that phrase, and 
get into the crawd ^gam aa fast as I can, in order to be 
ak>ne. I can time laiw^wh^t speculations I pkase 
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Upon etiwci wiiboiit being 'oba^rved nryMU; and at the 
fame time enjoy all the adYantages of company, with 
all the privileges of solitude. & the mean while, te 
finbh tne month, and conclude these my rUTal spe- 
culations, I shaH here insert a letter from my friend 
Will . Honeycomb, who has not lived a month for 
these forty \cars out of the smoke of London, aud 
rallies me aner Ins way upon my country hfe. 

' ]>EAS SFEC, ' 

* I SUPPOSE this letter will find thee picking 
bf daisies, or smelling to a lock of hay, or passing 
away thy time in some innocent country' diversion of 
the like nature. I have however orders from the 
club to summon thee up to town, being all of lu 
cursedly afraid thou wilt not be able to relish our 
company, after thy conversations with Moll Mliite, 
and Will Wimble. Pi^yth^ do not send us up any 
more storied of a' cock and a bull, nor frighten the 
town with spirits and witches. Thy ^culations be- 

f[in to smell confdundedly of woods and meadows, 
f thou dost not come up quickly, we shall conclude 
thift thou art in love with one of Sir Roger's daury- 
mai<Js« Service to the knight. Sir Andrew is grown 
the cock of the club since he left us, atid if he dots 
not return quickly will make every mothei's son of 
Us commojnjke^lib s-men. 

Dear Spec, 
'C »' A thmc eternally, 

C. (,''\ "i WILL HONEYCOMB.* 



And 09 VOL. vn. 




V. ^ waiTriNGHAM, PrmtiTr 
lOOf 6o»wdl Sueet, 



